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FOREWORD 


NE of the major purposes of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals has been to lift the professional status of the elementary- 
school principalship. A major point of reference in this effort has been the 
1928 yearbook which summarized the status of the principalship and sug- 
gested desirable lines of future development. For two decades this volume 
has had a profound effect upon individual principals, ‘state and local 
standards, and college programs. 

It is, therefore, especially appropriate that this 1948 yearbook should 
in many ways repeat the 1928 analysis of the status of the principalship, 
appraise the progress made, and suggest some steps. By so doing, the 
Department lays the groundwork for the next decades. 

This volume could not have been prepared without the cooperation of 
nearly 2000 principals who supplied information about themselves and 
their activities. Freely given also was the assistance of almost 1000 local 
superintendents of schools, hundreds of officials of colleges and universities, 
forty-eight staffs in state departments of education, and many others. The 
Editorial Committee gratefully acknowledges this assistance. 

As in the case of the 1928 yearbook, the present volume has been pre- 
pared by the NEA Research Division under the immediate supervision of 
Frank W. Hubbard, director. He has been ably assisted by Ivan A. Booker, 
Hazel Davis, and Madaline K. Remmlein, assistant directors; Beatrice 
Crump and Janet Frost, research assistants; Frances Bradley of the Statistical 
Section; and Mabel T. Smith and Jean Snyder of the Research Division's 
Correspondence Section. Special thanks are due to Robert W. Eaves, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Commission on Safety Education, for drafting 
the statement, ‘Toward These Goals.”’ 

For many years Eva G. Pinkston has facilitated the work of editorial 
committees thru her function as executive secretary of the Department. 
This year, in addition to other duties, she contributed Chapter XVII. 

Proofreading and other technical assistance was provided by Walter A. 
Graves and others in the NEA Division of Publications. 

My co-workers on the Editorial Committee, W. George Hayward and 
Julia M. McCarthy, have given, freely and unselfishly, many hours of 
planning and effort. 

HAZEL SIzER, Chairman 
Editorial Committee 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


ACH day brings new duties and each decade new obligations. We 
E elementary-school principals usually are so overwhelmed by the many 
daily tasks that we overlook the continuing processes whereby the principal- 
ship either moves ahead or remains static. We are, therefore, indebted to 
the Editorial Committee for reminding us, thru this 1948 yearbook, of our 
long-time obligations. 


It should be perfectly clear to all of us that the development of the 
principalship depends upon the quality of our individual performance and 
the unity of our combined efforts to make our ideals into realities. Surely 
the day is long past when “just anyone” can be an effective elementary- 
school principal. Unless we see this and demand high standards of ourselves 
we cannot blame others if the principalship fails to advance in the next 
two decades. 


The past two decades, as this yearbook shows, have been years of real 
progress. The typical principal has gone far in improving his professional 
preparation. His status in most school systems has advanced to new and 
higher levels. His cooperative efforts thru organizations have increased 
in number and richness. 


Still there are shortcomings. To overcome these in a static society would 
be difficult enough, but it is even more trying under dynamic conditions. 
We ourselves cannot stand still. In spite of heavy tasks we must take time 
for planning. We must help classroom teachers, superintendents, board 
members, and parents to see that their interests and welfare are linked to the 
progress of the elementary-school principalship. We shall advance by en- 
larging the opportunities Of our co-workers and by working democratically 
with all who want better schools for America’s children. It is a challenge 
and an opportunity. 


EUGENE H. HERRINGTON, President, 1947-48 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
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PLAN OF THE YEARBOOK 


T: Editorial Committee has sought to present a yearbook that would 
combine statistical information with recommended policies and stand- 
ards. Perhaps a general overview would be helpful at this point. 


The statement, ““Toward These Goals”’ is, in a sense, a platform for the 
individual principal. It is a forward-looking summary which serves as a 
background for the whole yearbook. 


Part I summarizes the personal and professional status of both super- 
vising and teaching principals. It notes many of the specific evidences of 
progress since the 1928 survey. 


Part II deals with certain major phases of the principal’s work, particularly 
in the fields of supervision and community activity. Emphasis is placed upon 
some of the items which determine the effective use of the principal’s time 
and energy. 


Part III brings out local and state standards and legal prescriptions. It 
also indicates the possibilities of inservice and preservice education. 


Part IV is concerned primarily with group activities at the local, state, 
and national levels. The potentialities of cooperative action have been 
related to the professional status of the elementary-school principalship. 


The concluding section, ‘““The Future of the Principalship,” consists 
of brief statements by some of the Department’s friends. They foresee 
brilliant opportunities for professionally effective principals. 


The Appendix includes certain details on how the 1948 study was 
made, descriptions of local procedures in selecting principals, requirements 
for state principals’ certificates, and examples of college programs. 


The section of Records and Information presents, as usual, the list of 
members in the Department and the names of local and:state principals’ 
associations. The Index is designed to facilitate reference to many specific 
topics thruout the volume. 
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TOWARD THESE GOALS: A STATEMENT OF 
PURPOSES AND POLICIES 


oDAY the elementary-school principal stands between two distinctly 

different periods of development. Behind him lies the struggle of an 
emerging professional group which had to demonstrate its ability to con- 
tribute imagination and direction to elementary education. Ahead is an 
opportunity for mature professional leadership in which, during an era 
of unparalleled crisis and opportunity, school programs will be better 
adapted to human needs. 

During the past twenty years the elenientary-school principal has stood 
at the very storm center of the rapidly changing points of view in education. 
The emerging concepts of child development, learning, and community 
adaptation of the curriculum have been perplexing. In too many instances 
school personnel have had neither the will nor the ability to work coopera- 
tively in eliminating undesirable practices and in making modern curriculum 
changes. 

The elementary-school principal is the administrative officer closest to 
children. Each day he lives and works with children, classroom teachers, 
parents, and the people of the community. Because he works with children 
during their most impressionable years, he has a tremendous opportunity to 
influence the whole direction of education. 

Fewer elementary-school principals than at any time in the history of the 
ptincipalship now adhere to the “‘rule of thumb” method of operation. In 
growing numbers they are becoming creative in their own work and are 
making creativeness possible for classroom teachers. Those who have 
attained this quality of leadership are a challenge to their contemporaries as 
well as to the principals of the future. 

No less than other school personnel, the elementary-school principal has 
been influenced by the social, economic, and political life of his time. 
During the periods of economic distress he has been forced “to cut corners” 
and to meet major responsibilities with insufficient material resources. Even 
in the near future, he will continue to face the problems of inadequate 
personnel, poor facilities, and heavy increases in enrolment. In cooperation 
with others the principal has a responsibility to do something about these 
situations. He must acquaint himself, his faculty, and his community with 
the facts about school needs. He must join with other school administrators 
and other groups to press boldly for necessary appropriations and essential 
changes. As he presses forward he must have in mind definite purposes and 
policies—goals worth striving for. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
BAsiIc GOALS FOR PRINCIPALS 


As we enter a new period in education, the principal must set new goals. 
This necessitates reexamination of his administrative and supervisory prac- 
tices, instead of merely doing the next job, which has too often characterized 
his work. His plans for the future should include those best steps and 
activities that point toward long-time as well as immediate achievements. 

Thoroness needs to become more conspicuous in his work. Doing fewer 
jobs and doing them well is more desirable than attacking many jobs and 
not following each one to satisfactory completion. Constant thought and 
attention to his work are required if he expects to develop a successful pro- 
gram of education in an ever-changing society. Any letdown soon tells in 
the accumulation of serious problems. 

What basic considerations will lead to greater heights of professional 
attainment for the elementary principal? What shall be his platform of 
fundamental beliefs? While no one can outline for another the driving 
purposes of his personal and professional life, the following suggestions 
may help many principals to develop valid and worthy goals. 


I. A School That Serves Children 


If all children were alike, school adminstration would be simplified. Since 
children are not alike, the first consideration in effective educational 
planning is how best to serve these individual differences. For one thing, 
future administrative practices must become more flexible. Rigidity in 
school administration developed at a time when little thought was given to 
individual differences, and when all children were expected to learn the 
same things. 

In professional discussions, there is considerable emphasis on child 
growth, yet school practice reflects relatively little use of what has been 
learned in the past few years about child behavior. Too often we continue 
to adjust the child to the curriculum rather than to plan a curriculum to meet 
his needs and interests. Provision for emotional outlets and consideration for 
the needs and interests of the child usually have been limited to his earliest 
school experiences. It is a significant challenge to every principal to make 
available at all grade levels the good things in health and emotional guid- 
ance now being done for the primary child. 

In addition to more direct attention to personality and character develop- 
ment, a better job must be done in teaching the skills—parents and others 
in the community expect it. Being “‘a good reader” is more important now 
than at any time in the past. It must be remembered that a well-integrated 
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personality requires the command of the skills for a feeling of self- 
sufficiency. Attainment of skills is a natural part of child growth. We 
need a more functional approach and greater use of available research 
findings with respect to instruction in the basic skills and fundamental 
learnings. 

Individual abilities of children, group activities within classrooms, ex- 
cursions for learning experiences, physical abnormalities, and many other 
factors demand a less rigid administration than that which usually has 
characterized the elementary schools of the past. The operation of the school 
with its expanding activities requires provision for more social interaction, 
for constant adjustment to changing needs, and for wiser and more careful 
group planning. 

In the past the elementary-school principal too often has prided himself 
on mechanical efficiency in the operation of his school. Smoothness in 
operation often has been made an important objective in itself, with the 
result that children, classroom teachers, and parents have feared that they 
might interrupt the smooth administration of the school. 

The efficient operation of an elementary school necessarily involves 
attention to many details, and for many years to come principals will not 
have adequate assistance to take care of them. They will remain a part of 
the principal’s responsibility and continue to require his personal attention. 
Careful planning and organization of work, however, will prevent his 
enslavement to details. As a matter of fact, important human relationships 
often are involved in what seems to be a minor detail. The failure to answer 
a parent’s letter, for example, or to maintain building sanitation may have 
serious repercussions. 

In the future the elementary-school principal with imagination and fore- 
sight will not plan alone. He will work closely with his faculty, and he will 
utilize other available resources in planning for children. In fact, if he is to 
assume his responsibility for leadership, the cooperation of faculty, students, 
and community must be secured. 

A new concept of line officer in school systems is developing. The ex- 
Pression “superior officer’ is becoming less conspicuous than it has been in 
past years. Thru democratic administration and high professional standards 
the elementary-school principal can contribute to the emerging concept of all 
school personnel sincerely interchanging thought and working cooperatively 
for the best interests of children. The principal has to be a follower as well 
as a leader. Compromises are necessary and many times they result in larger 
Opportunities for leadership and constructive influence. 
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II. A School Staff That Constantly Grows in Service 


Growth and improvement on the part of the personnel which operates 
the school is a requisite to improving the school program. The latter cannot 
exist without the former. During recent years much has been said and 
written about inservice growth of teachers and many approaches have been 
designed to help teachers in service to do a better job. However, the 
elementary-school principal usually has not had the important place in such 
programs which his position warrants. The inservice education of classroom 
teachers has become an important aspect of the principal’s professional 
responsibility, and his professional status will depend to a great degree on 
the improvement in personnel which he is able to bring about. 

What has been learned about inservice growth that will help elementary- 
school principals? Probably the most significant fact is that growth develops 
best under freedom and is least productive when coerced. The inservice 
education of teachers and the progress of schools toward an adequate pro- 
gram for children is closely related to the freedom of the principal and the 
understandings he has with other administrative officers. His plans for in- 
service improvement of the staff will be influenced by the prevailing concept 
of authority and by the general administrative policies of the entire school 
system. Regardless of what these may be, however, thru tact and good 
judgment much can be done to improve schools even in difficult situations 
thru the inservice growth of the staff. When the administrative policies and 
practices are not favorable, the principal should not overlook the fact that 
school administration itself is in a transitional period and that his own 
manner of approach may have wide influence for clarifying concepts and 
expressions of democratic leadership on the part of others. Sparks of new 
light may travel up the scale as well as down. 

The forward-looking principal has discovered that staff improvement 
comes thru understanding, confidence, encouragement, and respect for per- 
sonalities. He knows that his practices must exemplify the relationships 
which he expects: to encourage among children and classroom teachers. 
Cooperation necessarily becomes a two-way affair. The principal must 
stimulate the best in his fellow-workers: classroom teachers, pupils, parents, 
and others. 

When the term “inservice growth” is mentioned one traditionally thinks 
of reading educational literature, attending workshops, participating in 
curriculum committees, and working in professional organizations. Such 
activities are most effective when they grow out of experiences of the prin- 
cipal in his daily work with teachers. The confidence of faculty members in 
the leadership of the principal is built most securely on an individual basis, 
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by his attention to problems closely concerned with instruction. The in- 
service growth of classroom teachers properly begins close to children. 

Participation in group planning and other similar activities should 
develop as felt needs are expressed. If teachers fail to obtain help with 
difficult children or with other problems that are serious to them, they are 
likely to have little interest in group planning or professional literature. 
Under such circumstances their participation is likely to be for the approval 
of the principal only. A good program of inservice education consistently 
reflects a definite point of view. Attention to details is important, such as 
proper scheduling and suitable places for committee meetings. Wherever 
practical, teachers should have the opportunity to work together on activities 
for inservice growth. 

Opportunities and activities in group planning should be continuous and 
for definite purposes. Problems selected for study by faculty groups should 
be those of most direct concern to teachers, pupils, and parents. It is essential 
that inservice education programs be limited to the degree that the satis- 
factory completion of each job is made possible. Participation should be 
voluntary and under environmental conditions that encourage the best results. 

The working relationship between elementary-school principals and 
supervisors of instruction needs to be improved. In large school systems, 
general supervisors and subjectmatter specialists typically have received 
their assignments from the central offices. In the future, principals will have 
more responsibility in seeing that the services of these persons are fully 
adapted to the needs of classroom teachers and children. The manner in 
which specialists in instruction are to be used should be determined by the 
school faculty. The job to be done for children is so tremendous that their 
assistance is vital; yet for the school to make optimum use of their services 
requires real leadership on the part of the principal. Supervisors should 
bring to the instructional program richness of experience gained by working 
in many situations. It is imperative that the principal know when, how, and 
where the specialists are needed. Usually the services of supervisors should 
be given on the basis of requests by classroom teachers and the principal. 
To make effective use of instructional aids offered by specialists on that 
basis, however, principals themselves have to know what teachers and pupils 
need. They have to be aware of the nature of each problem involved, 
whether it be the need for help in organizing new classroom activities, 
teaching reading, or correcting a weakness in a given classroom procedure. 
Unless principals and teachers feel a need for supervisory service, they will 
benefit little from it. In the past, supervision has too often been linked 
With teacher ratings, but new concepts emerging in the field of supervision 
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should eliminate the fears and uncomfortable feelings which have been 
associated with supervisory services. 

The authority of the elementary-school principal of the future should 
be embodied in the democratic process. The assertion of authority except 
in emergency situations should be unnecessary. His quality of leadership 
should make it possible to share authority with his co-workers. The principal 
who is in a position where he must frequently assert his authority dem- 
onstrates that he has failed in program planning. It does not often happen 
where he does a good job in setting the stage. Releasing the creativeness 
of faculty members and pupils can take place only where there is respect for 
personnel and full consideration of the ideas of all concerned. Teachers and 
pupils may appropriately become interested in and give definite assistance 
with the operation of the school. The quality and extent of their participa- 
tion will depend on their past experiences and their readiness for cooperation. 

The elementary-school principal of the future will take more interest in 
the activities of professional organizations than has the principal of the past. 
His participation in them will become an accepted phase of his work. Also, 
he will encourage teachers to work for higher standards thru professional 
organization activities. Local, state, and national organizations working for 
professional improvement render greater service as a result of his more 
active interest in them. 


III, A School That Is Related to Community Life 


A few years ago, many children shared in the experiences of normal 
living which are now denied to them. Often they learned to till the soil, to 
look after animals, to care for younger children, and to perform numerous 
household tasks. Today many children drift aimlessly and have few work 
experiences; even their recreation is predominantly passive. This change in 
living places greater responsibility on the school, altho the instructional 
program so far has recognized this problem only to a limited degree. De- 
veloping a program fully adapted to helping children become more useful 
members of a democratic society is still a big problem. In fact, to improve 
community life thru building better individual members of society is a major 
objective of the elementary school. Other objectives, for the most part, are 
steps that lead toward this goal. 

The gap between school and home can be bridged. To do the job 
efficiently, however, means the development of a true community school that 
serves children and parents, and results in improved living for the people 
_ it serves. Leadership in this direction has been demonstrated already by the 
work of a few elementary principals, but the task cannot be done overnight. 
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Moreover, some of the relatively successful programs for adapting schools 
to the needs of children and community have not been democratically 
planned. They did not involve a ‘‘we’’ process, but resulted from decisions 
on the part of one person, or at best of a few, without carefully moving step 
by step as the democratic procedure requires. 

The principal can move toward the realization of his educational goals 
thru cooperative efforts with other administrators, and with pupils, class- 
room teachers, parents, and the representatives of public, social, and civic 
agencies concerned with the welfare of children and the improvement of 
community life. Parents want the best education for their children, and they 
will help to bring about improved school services. Moreover, as the school 
becomes more closely related to community life, parent groups will assume 
new significance in the education of children. 

Experiments have demonstrated the value of expanding the school pro- 
gram to wider learning situations. Instructional experiences have been 
enriched thru excursions for children to places of interest in the community, 
persons with rich backgrounds of experience have been invited to participate 
in activities at school, work experiences have been featured—all to the 
advantage of better education for children. Elementary-school principals 
face the task of guiding and manipulating these and similar community 
resources to improve the school. 

Simple as this sounds, planning to utilize fully the community's resources 
in the learning program will be a new adventure in school administration for 
most elementary-school principals. It is an adventure requiring much skill 
and tact. The cooperation of children, classroom teachers, parents, and the 
community must be secured. Since this program reflects a new movement 
in education, it should be most carefully initiated even tho it means slow 
progress. Unfortunately, programs involving many people move slowly. 
Some principals, who attempted to make greater use of community resources 
thru the “progressive school” movement, failed primarily because the pro- 
grams were not democratically planned. Parents and community leaders 
were not part of the movement. The ideas were those of the school person- 
nel; others were not consulted. Parents soon disapproved and requested the 
schools to teach children the ‘‘fundamentals.”’ ; 

It must not be forgotten that parents know relatively little about what the 
schools are doing or are attempting to do. They judge schools mainly by 
the progress their children show in ability to use the skills of reading, pen- 
manship, arithmetic, spelling, and language. Parents will not change their 
ideas until they have a more direct opportunity to participate in activities 
which give them a broader perspective about the school and its program. 
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In order that education of children may meet the demands of the future, 
the enrichment of the curriculum thru the use of community resources 
becomes a “must” goal in planning. Every attempt to restrict the school 
program to the traditional sitting-and-listening activities pertaining to read- 
ing, writing, and related subjects demonstrates failure on the part of the 
school and the public to understand how children become desirable members 
of society. 

The principal should encourage the faculty to study community life and 
the ways whereby people have adapted themselves to their environments. 
The school staff needs to become personally acquainted with parents, com- 
munity leaders, and with every agency and force that is working for the 
improvement of community life. Staff members also should know about the 
undesirable influences that exist. This knowledge they can acquire thru 
direct observation, personal interviews, and the study of records. Much can 
be learned about any community by the utilization of scientific technics. 
The merit of these methods has been demonstrated, for example, in one 
community where a group of teachers organized to study the recreational 
life of children. In a single afternoon, they made a large number of obser- 
vations of children at play which yielded an abundance of information about 
their opportunities, interests, and habits. Similar activities can be carried 
on for the study of adult life, or other phases of community living. 

Experiences in greater utilization of community resources have impor- 
tant implications for world citizenship education. Children need more 
opportunities to learn how they are similar to, or different from, others. 
Situations arise in living together in a particular school that make it possible 
to develop right attitudes and genuine understanding as to how the acts 
of one person affect the lives of many others. This may be demonstrated, for 
example, in a conflict occurring between two children on the playground, 
which soon becomes a concern of the entire school. Children can be led to 
see how such an affair is similar to an international conflict which endangers 
peace thruout the world. The daily activities of an individual, such as the 
selection of a menu or the purchase of new clothing, have their implications 
for others in distant lands. 

To begin or to implement an effective program of world citizenship the 
principal starts with his own problems at school. The first big step has been 
taken when his leadership results in a harmonious and cooperative spirit on 
the part of classroom teachers, children, and parents. The next steps are 
those of enriching the curriculum in ways that will aid children in their 
study of other peoples, systems of government, and cultures and traditions. 
There must be that desire to understand others and to learn why they 
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re, |) behave in certain ways. The community affords a laboratory for learning 

es | — experiences that contribute to effective world citizenship. 

ri IV. A School That Enlists the Help of Parents 

he The idea, ‘‘leave it to the doctor,” will not work in the home-school 

rs relations program of the future. In the past parents have been trained 
chiefly to accept without question the authority of the school. Even yet, many 

id are prone to regard as final the school’s decisions in all matters pertaining 

ts. to their children. Many school administrators have encouraged this type of 

n- relationship with parents because of its convenience. 

he It must be remembered, however, that parents are also teachers. Their 

he teaching may not at all times be good, but their influence on children is 

tu © unquestioned. Moreover, the kind of school program expected for children 

an | in the future can become a reality only thru the cooperative efforts of parents 


“Ss, [ and professional school people. This new concept of home and school 
ne 4 relationships is rapidly emerging. School personnel are beginning to feel the 


al need of knowing parents personally and of discus.ing with them pertinent 
f- problems pertaining to the education of their children. 
ut The policy of isolationism on the part of schools sometimes has been 
ed | caused, in part, by the fear that parents would know just what the school 

_ was doing! Leaders in education have not always known how parents can 
vr be brought into the planning of programs. Many elementary schools have | 
re experimented with measures for school-parental cooperation—some with 
“s. success. Current literature in education reveals amazing stories about the 
le development of individual children and the improvement of school pro- 
ts gtams thru counseling and other activities in which parents have partici- 
or : pated. The elementary-school principal should encourage and provide the 
d, | Opportunity for such cooperation. This means, in part, that he must establish ' 
to | amore flexible administrative program than schools have usually had, where 
ts | Classroom teachers will have opportunity and the proper environmental 
1e setting for discussing problems and working with parents. Contacts at 
ns | parent-teacher meetings once a month are only one small phase of the home- 

| school relationship program. This form of parent-teacher contact, which 
ne § has been depended on so widely for mutual understandings in education, 
1 |} has been inadequate for bringing together the educational ideas and hopes 
no - of the school and home. 
re oF Individual conferences with parents should be carefully planned. How 
ic § to talk with parents and obtain their cooperation should usually be part 
s. - of the inservice education of teachers, for good home-school relationships 


often depend on the classroom teacher's ability to talk with parents. Private 
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conferences should be held in an atmosphere of relaxation that promotes 
free discussion. The principal, thru faculty cooperation, should suggest and 
list possible areas for cooperative enterprise with parents. Further experi- 
mentation is needed for finding more contacts which will bring teachers 
and parents together, free from fears and with a single purpose—the desire 
to help children. Technics of school and community cooperation need to be 
evaluated so that the more effective ways of working together may be 
determined. 

The elementary school of the future should be a friendly school. Sincere 
friendliness at school encourages parents to become interested in school 
activities and to want to participate in them. When sincere friendliness exists 
at school, the necessary social graces are easily achieved. The school en- 
vironment needs to reflect the qualities of character expected of children. 

Every school and every home should continue to desire the best education 
for children. Altho there are no blueprints as to how this may best be 
attained, continuous working together by parents and teachers can achieve 
freedom from fears which have in the past retarded progress. One should 
move toward the ideal, always with the feeling that the best is yet to come. 


IMMEDIATE CHALLENGE 


The principal grows in leadership ability by doing a better job. As he 
evaluates the results of his own efforts and those of his co-workers he 
develops foresight for setting new goals and leading toward their achieve- 
ment. His future goals will depend largely on his past accomplishments 
and his ability to move toward them. 

The quality of elementary education in the future will be linked closely 
with the achievement of higher professional standards on the part of the 
principal and his co-workers. More preservice and inservice preparation 
will be expected of him. Other school personnel will be working toward 
higher professional attainments, and his weaknesses are certain to become 
more apparent if he does not also seek better preparation. At present his 
status ranges from that of head teacher, whose administrative and super- 
visory activities are limited, to that of a strategic professional leader whose 
training and experience prepare him to serve as consultant in instruction 
and coordinator in many nonschool programs for community improve- 
ment. The future of the elementary-school principalship depends on the 
leadership given by each person who bears the title, “principal.” He must 
look at his own works and take advantage of his opportunities to make his 
assignment a highly professional one. 

It can be done. 
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CHAPTER I 


Personal and Professional Characteristics 
of Principals 


T Is an old cliche that ‘‘as is the principal so is the school.” Like many 
I similar generalizations it is not always true. Many schools, because of 
exceptional classroom teachers, unusually fine children, and wholesome 
community conditions, are “good” schools even when the principals are 
not outstanding in preparation and leadership. No one would deny these 
exceptions. 

The fact remains, however, that the best schools usually have principals 
of ability and vision. If America is to have increasingly better elementary 
schools, then there must be increasingly better principals to go along with 
the efforts to provide better classroom teachers, better curriculums, and 
better facilities. Furthermore, if principals, thru their own professional 
groups, are to help lift the principalship to higher standards they need to 
begin by examining the characteristics of principals serving the schools 
today. From these basic facts and self-appraisal they can set in motion the 
plans and programs necessary to produce the levels of experience and 
preparation desired both in the principals of today and those yet to be born 
professionally. 


PROPORTION OF MEN AND WOMEN IN THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


Years ago the majority of principals were men, as indeed were the 
majority of classroom teachers. The National Education Association, when 
organized in 1857, reserved active membership to men altho women might 
hold associate memberships. Also, believe it or not, women were not 
permitted to speak at those early meetings. If any lady had an idea to 
present, she had to hand it in written form to the secretary who might read 
it aloud to the convention. Such procedures seem ludicrous to us now. 

There has been much verbal and written nonsense on the question of 
whether the principalship is best suited to men or to women. As in all other 
phases of American life individual competency, regardless of sex, is the 
only intelligent basis for choosing principals. School systems will be best 
served if they have both men and women principals. 

The present study, based on reports from 1413 supervising principals, 
shows that 59 percent are men and 41 percent are women. In the 1928 
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yearbook the proportions reporting were almost reversed—45 percent men 
and 55 percent women. The exact numerical difference between the 1928 
and 1948 reports probably is not significant.’ It is fair to conclude, how- 
ever, on the basis of these two studies and other investigations (both years 
ago and recent), that the proportion of men in the supervising principalship 
has definitely held its own, perhaps increased slightly. 

When viewed by city size the proportions of men and women are not 
significantly different (see Table 1). In cities above 500,000 population the 
honors are about evenly divided; in all other city groups above 2500 in 
population about 6 in 10 supervising principals are men. In communities 
under 2500 in population (usually rural), 7 in 10 principals are men. 

In the teaching principalship women predominate (see Table 2). The 
large cities (100,000 to 499,999 in population)* show 7 in 10 teaching 
principals as women; in most other city groups, 6 in 10. Not until the 


2500 to 4999 city group is reached does the proportion of men equal the | 


women, and in towns below 2500 in population the men exceed the women 
in the proportion of 6 to 4. For the group as a whole the ratio of men to 
women in the teaching principalship is 4 to 5; in 1928 it was 1 to 3 among 
those reporting. 

When tabulated by geographical areas the men predominate (about 6 
to 4) in the supervising principalships of the Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central, West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific states. The tables are 
reversed in the New England area (shades of the old Yankee school- 
masters!) and in the West North Central states. In the East South Central 
states the proportions are exactly fifty-fifty. 

Among teaching principals, women predominate 8 to 2 in New England 
and somewhat better than 6 to 4 in the Middle Atlantic, West North 
Central, South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central states. 
Of those reporting, men are found in the majority (about 6 to 4) only in the 
East North Central, Mountain, and Pacific states. 


AGE OF PRINCIPALS 


Age also is a factor often given too much emphasis with respect to the 
principalship. Those with many years may either be glamorized as elder 
statesmen or discounted as outmoded old fogies who drag at the wheels of 


1 Thruout the text the term is used ‘‘the 1928 survey’’ but the questionnaire data are for the school 
year 1926-27; similarly ‘‘the 1948 study’’ refers to information for the school year 1946-47. 

2 No teaching principals were reported for cities above 499,999 in population. Comparisons then 
with supervising principals are for city groups below 500,000. See definition of ‘‘supervising’’ principal 
on pages 87 and 277. : 

or the states included in each geographical area see the Appendix, 
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educational progress. Both concepts are usually untrue altho there may be 
some individuals who resemble each description. 

The important questions are: Does the principalship receive beginners 
who are young enough to develop careers as principals? Do our school 
systems employ principals who represent all adult age groups in reasonable 
proportions? 

In the present study the median age of supervising principals is 46.5 
years (arithmetic mean, 46.1 years). The range of the medians declines 
fairly evenly from 51 years in the largest cities to 43 years in the smallest 
places. Only 1 percent of the supervising principals reporting in 1948 are 
under thirty years of age; 1 percent are sixty-five years of age or over. The 
age groups between these two extremes present an almost normal curve of 
distribution. 

The teaching principals group in the present study has a median age 
of 43.4 years (arithmetic mean, 43.5 years). Interestingly enough—altho 
the teaching principalship is often considered a preparation for the super- 
visory principalship—the median ages for each comparable city-size group is 
about the same as the medians for supervising principals. 

When tabulations are made on the basis of geographical areas, we find 
that among supervising principals the lowest median (44.9 years) is in the 
West South Central states. The highest median for the group is in the West 
North Central region (49.1 years). 

Among the teaching principals the lowest median (39.3 years) is in the 
Mountain states; the highest (46.4 years), in the West North Central states. 

On the factor of age, the only direct comparison with the 1928 survey 
must be made on the basis of sex. Men supervising principals in 1928 had 
a median age of 43.35 years; the present group median is 44.4 years. 
Women supervising principals twenty years ago had a median age of 
48.45 years; today a similar group shows 50.0 years. Men teaching prin- 
cipals in 1928 reported ages with a median of 38.96 years compared with 
39.1 years in the present study. The groups of women teaching principals 
had medians of 43.85 years and 46.7 years in 1928 and 1948 respectively. 
For all groups the midpoints are essentially the same in both surveys, indicat- 
ing a normal expectancy with respect to entrance and exit during the past 
two decades. 


YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


In 1928 the supervising principals reporting had 23.84 years of total 
experience in educational work; in 1948 the median is 24.0 years. By city- 
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size groups the medians in 1948 decline steadily from nearly 30 years in 
the largest cities to about 20 years in the smallest communities. 

As might be expected, in view of the normal distribution of ages, the 
distribution of total experience presents a similar balanced spread. Slightly 
over 4 percent have less than nine years’ experience and 5 percent have had 
forty or more years in school work. 

In 1948 the teaching principals group has a median of 20.8 years of 
total educational experience. The range for city-size groups is from a 
median of 21.3 years in the largest cities (over 100,000) to 17.9 in the 
smallest places (under 2500). In 1928 the median of a similar group of 
teaching principals was 20.44 years. 

Possibly even more important than the number of years in educational 
service is the amount of experience in the classroom. On this point there 
are differences of opinion which may seriously affect standards in the 


selection and preparation of principals. Some contend that without many — 


years in the classroom one cannot possibly understand the instructional 


problems of the classroom teacher. Others say that too much classroom / 


experience develops habits of thinking and action which seriously impair 
one’s ability to operate as a supervisor and an administrator of many class- 
rooms. There are also differences of opinion as to the relative value of 
elementary- and secondary-school classroom experience for those who are to 
direct instruction as elementary-school principals. 

The total group of supervising principals in the 1948 study reports 
an average (mean)* of 7.2 years in elementary-school classrooms. In the 
largest cities the average is 9.0 years and in the smallest places (under 
2500), 5.8 years. Nineteen percent report no classroom experience in 
elementary schools; 18 percent have fifteen or more years. 

Fifty-five percent of the supervising principals have no experience in 
secondary-school classrooms; the average is 3.1 years. The range of the 
averages is from 3.6 years in the largest cities (over 500,000 in popula- 
tion) to nearly 2 years in the smaller places (::nder 5000 in population). 

The teaching principals as a group have an average of 9.2 years of ex- 
perience in elementary-school classrooms. Seventy-nine percent report no 
secondary-school experience (the average is 1.1 years). 

On the basis of sex, the tabulations show that the women principals 
have more classroom experience than the men. Among supervising prin- 
cipals the men have an average of 3.4 years of elementary-school teaching 
and 4.2 years of secondary-school experience. Women supervising principals 


* Henceforth in the text the term ‘‘average’’ will be used to indicate the arithmetic mean. The 
median, also statistically an average measure, will be called ‘‘the median.’’ 
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have an average of 12.7 years in elementary schools and 1.6 years of high- 
school experience. 

Men teaching principals, in the present study, have an average of 4.9 
yeats in elementary-school classrooms and 1.6 years in secondary class- 
rooms. The women’s group shows 12.9 years and 0.6 years for the same 
school levels, on the average. 


EXPERIENCE IN THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


In the present study the supervising principals group has a median of 
10.5 years of experience as elementary-school principals. The 1928 survey 
showed a median of 10.14 years. 

For most city groups the medians are about the same with respect to years 
of experience in the elementary-school principalship. In the largest cities, 
the median is 14.1 years; in the smallest, 8.4 years. Four percent of the total 
group have been principals only one year; 40 percent, less than eight years; 
64 percent, less than fifteen years; 91 percent, less than twenty-five years; 
only 9 percent, more than twenty-five years. 

Teaching principals in 1948 have a median of 7.7 years as elementary- 
school principals. In 1928 a similar group reported 6.83 years. 

The supervising principals reporting for this year have a median of 5.8 
years in their present positions. Except for the over 500,000 city group with 
a median of 6.8 years, the 10,000-29,999 group with a median of 8.0 years, 
and the under 2500 group with a median of 4.4 years, all other medians are 
between 5 and 6 years. Apparently “tenure’”— in the sense of years in 
present positions—has not greatly changed since 1928 when the median was 
5.75 for a comparable group of supervising principals. 

Twelve percent of the total group of supervising principals have been in 
their present positions only one year; 51 percent for five or fewer years. 
Only 22 percent have had fifteen or more years in their present schools. 

Today’s group of teaching principals has a median of 4.9 years in their 
present positions. In 1928 the teaching principals group reported a median 
of 4.59 years in the positions held at that time. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION OF PRINCIPALS 


One of the primary purposes of the 1928 yearbook was to emphasize 
the importance of adequate professional preparation for the principalship. 
Unfortunately, measures of ‘adequacy’ are chiefly two: (a) the number of 
years of collegiate preparation, and (b) the types of academic degrees held. 
The quality aspects of preparation were dealt with in the 1928 yearbook 
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(Chapters XXI and XXII) and some attention is given again to the subject 
in Chapters XIII and XIV of the present yearbook. 

Ninety-seven percent of the principals reporting in 1948 have four or 
more years of undergraduate college preparation; 90 percent have varying 
amounts of graduate college study. No direct comparisons can be made on 
these two items with the 1928 survey, but the academic degrees held by 
principals show significant changes in the past twenty years. 

In 1948 only 4 percent of the supervising principals have no academic 
degrees; in 1928 at least 50 percent reported no degrees. The master’s 
degree, strongly recommended in the 1928 yearbook as a basic standard, 
was at that time reported by only 15 percent of the supervising principals; 
in the present study it is reported by 64 percent. The percent with doctor's 
degrees increased from 1 to 3 percent in the twenty-year period. 

Even in the smallest communities (under 2500 population), only 10 
percent of the supervising principals do not have an academic degree. Above 
2500 in population at least 50 percent of the supervising principals report 
having the master’s degree; in the cities over 50,000 in population, about 
70 percent. 

Of the teaching principals in 1948, 88 percent report four or more years 
of undergraduate preparation; about 65 percent have some graduate work. 
Only 15 percent of those reporting have no college degree as compared with 
80.3 percent in 1928. Today, 47 percent have the bachelor’s degree and 38 
percent, the master’s, as compared with 17.5 percent and 1.6 percent, 
respectively, in 1928. The doctor’s degree was reported by less than one- 
half of 1 percent in both surveys. 


CHANGES IN THE TYPICAL PRINCIPAL 


On the basis of the data presented the probabilities are that the “typical’’ 
supervising principal is a man about forty-six years of age. He has about 
twenty-four years of experience in educational work; he has eleven years in 
the elementary-school principalship (six years in his present school posi- 
tion). Before entering the principalship he had acquired at léast seven years 
of classroom experience in elementary schools. He has the master’s degree. 

As compared with his ‘‘typical’’ counterpart of 1928 he is not greatly 
different except with respect to the most important characteristic included 
in this chapter—namely, collegiate preparation. In 1928 the “typical” prin- 
cipal hadn’t completed college; today he has acquired the master’s degree. 

What might be called the “typical” teaching principal today is likely to 
be a woman. She is forty-three years of age. She has had twenty-one years 
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of educational experience; she has had eight years in the principalship (five 
of them in her present position). She has had nine years of experience in 
the elementary-school classroom and holds the bachelor’s degree. 

Clearly, the present chapter indicates wholesome progress. In age and 
experience those holding the principalship are about at the same measurable 
levels as in 1928. In college preparation the supervising principals of today 
(and probably most teaching principals) are far above the 1928 status of 
similar groups. To what extent the principal’s professional status in school 
systems has reached acceptable standards and the degree of progress toward 
various ideal goals are questions for consideration in later chapters. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That the characteristics of principals, as set forth in this chapter, 
should be studied by principals to discover how the findings may be applied 
to local standards for selecting principals (see Chapter X), state certification 
standards (see Chapter XI), and college preparation for the principalship 
(see Chapters XIII and XIV). 


2. That state and local associations, in the next few years, should make 
studies of the principalship so as to bring out further details with respect 
to the ages, experience, and preparation of principals now in service. Such 
explorations should indicate the need for local and state standards and sug- 
gest improvements in preservice and inservice preparation programs. 


3. That the information of this chapter, and of possible later state and 
local studies, should be brought to the attention of superintendents of 
schools and boards of education in the interest of better and more systematic 
plans for recruiting, selecting, and preparing candidates for the elementary- 
school principalship. 


4, That principals and superintendents of schools should consider the 
possibilities of the “internship” type of professional preparation for the 
principalship. This chapter suggests that present principals did not always 
reach their positions thru systematic guidance and preparation. 





CHAPTER II 


The Principal’s Economic Status 


F ANY one lesson has been taught by the teacher shortage in the period 
between 1940 and 1946, it is that the supply of qualified teachers is 
closely associated with the salaries offered. Both the public and the profession 
lose sight of this fact in periods when the supply of teachers apparently ex- 
ceeds the demand. Even in these periods ‘‘quality supply” is directly related 
to salary, but the relationship may be obscured by failure to consider quality. 
It is to be hoped that this relationship between quality supply and salaries 
will receive continuous attention in future attempts to improve the ele- 
mentary-school principalship. The 1928 yearbook stressed the fact that the 
first-class people needed for the principalship had to be assured a fair eco- 
nomic status. The present yearbook must necessarily emphasize the same 
point. 


SALARIES PAID IN 1946-47 


Principals participating in the present survey were asked to report on 
their 1946-47 salaries as principals.1 For the entire group of supervising 
principals the median salary is $3622; this is an advance of about $900 
over the median reported by a similar group in 1926-27. For teaching 
principals the median is $2578; no comparable figure was reported in the 
1928 yearbook. The 1946-47 figures are given in Table 3. 

When viewed by city size the median salaries of supervising principals 
decline steadily from $4920 in the cities over 500,000 to $3221 in cities 
in the 2500-4999 population group. For teaching principals also the median 
salaries are lower in the smaller communities, but the range is less—from 
$2900 to $2315—and the differences are not entirely consistent with city 
size. 

When supervising principals are compared with teaching principals in 
the same population groups, the median salaries of the supervising prin- 
cipals are from $600 to $1000 higher than the median salaries of teaching 
principals in each group. 

Men principals make up about 59 percent of the supervising principals 
reporting and 45 percent of the teaching principals. In each group the 
median salary of the men is substantially higher than that of the women. 


1 For 1946-47 salary distributions and medians for a larger sample of elementary-school principals, 
see NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 25, No. 1, February 1947 
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The men supervising principals have a median salary of $3726, 10 percent 
higher than the median of $3375 for the women supervising principals 
(see Table 4). Since the median salary of men is larger than that of women, 
and the percent of men is much higher in the present study than in the 1928 
yearbook (59 percent as compared to 45 percent), part of the increase of 
$900 since 1926-27 in the median salary for all supervising principals 
apparently is due to the increased proportion of men rather than exclusively 
to the salary increases since 1928. 

Median salaries of supervising principals in each of nine regions cover 
a range from $4187 in the Middle Atlantic states to $2889 in the East 
South Central states. Three of the nine regions have median salaries higher 
than the median of $3622 for all regions combined; these are the Middle 
Atlantic, the East North Central, and the Pacific states. 


RECENT SALARY INCREASES 


Principals who had not changed positions since 1940-41 were asked to 
report salaries for 1940-41 and 1943-44 as well as for 1946-47. The 
comparisons show substantial increases, For the supervising principals who 
were in the same position in 1946-47 as in 1940-41, the average salary 
has increased 33.4 percent over the average of 1940-41. The average salary 
increased about 10 percent between 1940-41 and 1943-44 and about 20 
percent additional between 1943-44 and 1946-47. 

By city size the highest percents of change are found in the cities under 
10,000 in population, where average salaries for principals who did not 
change positions rose approximately 45 percent in the period between 
1940-41 and 1946-47. This general pattern was found in the NEA Re- 
search Division’s salary survey of 1946-47.? 

The teaching principals who reported on salaries earned in 1940-41, 
1943-44, and 1946-47 on the average advanced in salary 41 percent between 
1940-41 and 1946-47. Here again less than half of the gain was made 
between 1940-41 and considerably more than half between 1943-44 and 
1946-47. 

The fact that slightly larger increases are noted for the teaching principals 
than for supervising principals is consistent with the trend in all school 
salaries during the war period, which has been one of closing up the 
differences among various groups of the school personnel. Salary increases 
for classroom teachers have been larger than those for principals, for 


2 For comparable city groups the percents of change in supervising principals’ average salaries be- 
tween 1940-41 and 1946-47 are similar for the yearbook group and for the principals reporting in the 
Research Division’s biennial salary survey. This is one indication of the representativeness of the pres- 
ent yearbook data, altho they cover fewer principals than the Research Division's salary survey. 
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example, and increases for principals have been larger than those for 
superintendents. 

The average salary increases of 33 percent for supervising principals and 
41 percent for teaching principals from 1940-41 to 1946-47 were less than 
the increase of more than 50 percent in cost of living during the same 
period. In other words, the average member of either of these groups of 
principals was not as well off financially in 1947 as at the beginning of the 
war period. 


ADDITIONAL EARNINGS OF PRINCIPALS 


Recently the public has been amused, if not informed, by newspaper 
stories of how teachers have supplemented their salaries by working at 
bartending, baby-sitting, and other incongruous avocations. The present 
study did not attempt to reveal the types of occupations accepted by prin- 
cipals in their postschool hours, but did ask for the amounts of their outside 
earnings. 

Thirty-seven percent of both the supervising principals and the teaching 
principals groups reported supplementary earnings in 1946-47. 

The amounts thus earned, when divided by the total number of principals 
in each group, average $247 for supervising principals and $207 for teach- 
ing principals. When divided only by the 37 percent of principals who 
reported earnings, the average amounts are $671 and $561 respectively. 

On the basis of city size, only 22 percent of the supervising principals 
in the cities over 500,000 in population report outside earnings, while 
nearer to 40 percent in cities below 100,000 in population supplement their 
school salaries thru some type of outside employment. This general pattern 
is found also among teaching principals. Undoubtedly, the higher salaries 
paid to principals in the larger cities is a major factor in these differences 
between city groups. It is possible, however, that other factors, such as the 
variety of demands upon the principal’s time in the large cities, operate to 
permit little free time beyond regular school duties. 

When the outside earnings in 1946-47 are compared with those reported 
for earlier years, it appears that this effort to supplement salaries developed 
largely in the period between 1940-41 and 1943-44, and showed a decline 
after 1943-44. Some of the employment in 1943-44 represented a patriotic 
service during the war emergency when manpower needs were most acute 
and when school salaries were increasing only slightly. 

When the figures on outside earnings are broken down by sex it is seen 
that men principals are about three times as likely as women principals to 
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be earning extra money. Thus the average man supervising principal earns 
$363 a year above his salary as compared to $75 for the average woman. 


INCOME AS RELATED TO NEEDS 


The family status of the principal and the needs of his dependents help 
to determine the total picture of his economic status. Without adequate 
salaries the principalship will be deprived of men who marry and rear 
families at reasonably high cultural levels, and also of women who are 
providing adequate support for their dependents. 


Marital status—Of the supervising principals reporting, 95 percent of 
the men and 22 percent of the women are married, or 66 percent in all. The 
34 percent who are single include 5 percent of the men and 78 percent of 
the women. (See Table 5.) 

The proportions of supervising principals who are married are slightly 
higher in the smaller cities—7 in 10 in communities below 10,000 in 
population; 6 in 10 in larger communities. 

Among the teaching principals, 56 percent are married (including 91 
percent of the men and 27 percent of the women) and 44 percent are 
single. Again for this group, the proportions of married principals are 
somewhat higher in the smaller cities. 


Number of dependents—Of the supervising principals, 97 percent of 
the men and 51 percent of the women report dependents, or 78 percent for 
both men and women. The average dependency load (counting persons 
partly dependent as one-half unit) is 1.7 persons. For women the average 
dependency is 0.5 persons. The average for men is 2.4 persons, which is 
slightly less than was reported for men supervising principals in the 1928 
survey. 

Seventy percent of the teaching principals report dependents—96 per- 
cent of the men and 49 percent of the women. The average dependency 
load is 1.5 persons. For men the average is 2.6 persons and for women 
0.5 persons. 

The patterns of dependency reported most often are the following, in 
order of frequency: 


Men supervising principals Women supervising principals 
1. Three total dependents 1. One partial dependent 
2. Two total dependents 2. One total dependent 
3. One total dependent 3. Two partial dependents 


4. Four total dependents 4. Two total dependents 
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City-size classification of these data shows that the average depend- 
ency load is considerably less in the large cities than in smaller communi- 
ties. Undoubtedly this difference arises partly from the younger ages 
of the principals in the smaller cities. The tendency of teachers, including 
principals, to seek positions in larger communities results in a higher age 
level in these larger places and a gradual decline in dependency load with 
the passing of years. 


Amount needed for living essentials—The ptincipals were asked to in- 
dicate the amount they needed annually to pay for food, clothing, and 
other essentials for themselves and their dependents. 

The supervising principals report as their.annual needs amounts ranging 
from less than $2000 to more than $8000, with the median at $3293. 
This sum is about $329 below the median 1946-47 salary of this group. 
These supervising principals thus have, on the average, less than 9 percent 
of their salaries for savings, giving, and professional growth thru travel, 
summer-session study, and other cultural pursuits. This condition is in 
marked contrast to the ‘‘goal’’ distribution of income recommended by the 
NEA Committee on the Economic Status of the Teacher—50 percent for 
necessities, 20 percent for saving, 10 percent for giving, and 20 percent for 
betterment. When 91 percent of their salaries is going for necessities, 
it is not surprising that over a third of the principals have found it neces- 
sary to seek outside earnings. 

Teaching principals, with a median salary of $2578, report the amount 
needed for living essentials at a median figure of $2468, only 4 percent less 
than the median salary. Supplementary earnings are far too small to raise 
total earnings to an amount large enough to provide adequately for an ac- 
ceptable distribution of income for the teaching principals. 

Teaching principals, with almost the same dependency load as super- 
vising principals, report far lower amounts needed for living essentials. 
For example, in cities of 10,000 to 29,999 population the median amount 
needed was $3147 for supervising principals, $2540 for teaching principals. 
Obviously, the lower salary of the teaching principals has led them to 
regard as acceptable a level of living lower than the supervising principals 
regard as essential. 

As might be expected in view of the differences in dependency load, 
the amount needed for living essentials was higher for men than for women 
(nearly $500, supervising principals; about $550, teaching principals). 


3 National Education Association, Committee on the Economic Status of the Teacher. The Teacher’: 
Economic Position. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1935. p. 83-87. (Also, NEA Research Bulletin, 
Vol. 12, No. 4, September 1935.) 
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PRINCIPAL'S ECONOMIC STATUS 
SALARY SCHEDULES IN 1946-47 


The present yearbook survey did not attempt to collect information on 
salary schedules for principals. However, information is available for 
sixty-eight cities over 100,000 in population in a circular based on the 
NEA Research Division’s biennial salary survey of 1946-47.4 

This circular indicates that the predominant plan is to base the ele- 
mentary-school principal’s salary upon the size of school and the level of 
preparation; no differentiation at all (all elementary-school principals in 
only one salary class) is the next most frequent plan; and classification 
based on size of school, disregarding preparation, is the third most common 
plan. About 1 in 6 determine the principal’s salary by adding a sum to the 
individual’s salary as a classroom teacher. In all cases, of course, experi- 
ence is a factor in determining progress from minimum to maximum of 
the salary class. 

The median minimum salary in these largest cities in 1946-47 was 
about $3300 and the median maximum salary was about $4650. The lowest 
minimum reported was $1350 and the highest maximum was $7900. 

Of the sixty-eight schedules reported eight were of the single-schedule 
type, providing equal pay for elementary and secondary principals with 
comparable preparation, experience, and assignment (as determined by 
school size). 

During the past twenty years there has been a marked increase in 
recognition of professional preparation as a factor in determining prin- 
cipals’ salaries. This has been a natural accompaniment to the trend toward 
classroom teachers’ schedules based on preparation. In general, however, it 
appears that principals’ salary schedules have had little careful attention. 
Certainly salary schedule development has not kept pace with the goals that 
have been set with respect to the preparation and technical activities of 
elementary-school principals. Nor have these concepts of the principal- 
ship been reconciled with school building planning. There has been much 
talk of “emphasizing the supervisory duties” and “magnifying the prin- 
cipalship,” but small school units and low salaries for principals are 
inconsistent with the ideal concept of the principalship. 

The salary studies of the NEA Research Division for 1926-27 and for 
1946-47 show that principals’ salaries have lagged far behind teachers’ 
salaries in the increases of the past twenty years. The median salary of 

_ * National Education Association, American Association of School Administrators and Research 
Division. Basic Salary Schedules for Principals in Regular Day Schools and Special Schools in 68 


School Systems in Cities over 100,000 in Population, 1946-47. Educational Research Service Circular 
No. 5, 1947. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1947. 31 p. (Planographed. ) 
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elementary teachers in the cities over 100,000 population, for example, was 
44 percent higher in 1946-47 than in 1926-27.° But the median salary 
of supervising principals in elementary schools in these same large cities 
was only 26 percent higher in 1946-47 than twenty years earlier, and of 
teaching principals, only 15 percent. Such trends spell increasing difficulty 
in recruiting adequate leadership for elementary education. 


A PROFESSIONAL SALARY SCHEDULE FOR ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The 1928 yearbook proposed a professional salary schedule for ele- 
mentary-school principals based upon school size, preparation, and years 
of experience. It proposed that a principal with four years of preparation, 
in a school enrolling less than 500 pupils, should begin at $2000. The 
highest salary provided for those with the largest schools (3000 pupils 
and over), the maximum of experience (twenty years), and the maximum 
of preparation (six years of college), was $7000. 

Our typical supervising principal (Chapter I) of the present study, 
if placed on the 1928 tentative salary schedule, would receive $3750 (i.e., 
eleven years in the principalship, master’s degree, and school enrolment 
between 500 and 599 pupils). Actually, as reported earlier in this chapter, 
we find the average supervising principal receiving $3730 in 1946-47. 

The typical teaching principal of today (Chapter I), if placed on the 
1928 schedule, would receive $2500 (i.e., eight years in the principal- 
ship, bachelor’s degree, and a school enrolment of fewer than 500 pupils). 
Actually the average salary of teaching principals, as reported earlier in 
this chapter, was $2558 in 1946-47. 

These comparisons suggest that, on the average, the elementary prin- 
cipalship almost attained the modest goals for salary improvement sug- 
gested in the 1928 yearbook, just as it has closely approached the proposed 
goals of increased preparation. National and world events unforeseen in 
the 1920's, however, have changed the economic pattern to which the 
elementary-school principalship must be related. 

How can the tentative salary proposals suggested in 1928 be improved? 
Table 6 suggests a possible revision. In this proposal definite provision is 
made for teaching principals, minimums and maximums have been raised, 
the divisions based on school size are fewer, the salary classes for principals 


5 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Salaries in City-School Systems, 1926-27.”’ 
Research Bulletin 5: 75, 77; March 1927. (Median salaries: elementary teachers, $2008; elementary 
teaching principals, $2449; elementary supervising principals, $3437. 

National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Salaries of City-School Employees, 1946-47."’ 
Research Bulletin 25: 6; February 1947. (Median salaries: elementary teachers, $2897; elementary 
teaching principals, $2815; elementary supervising principals, $4334.) 
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with less than master’s degrees have been omitted except for principals 
already in service, and provision is made for stimulating continued pro- 
fessional growth. 

The schedule suggested in Table 6 is related to the salary standards 
for classroom teachers approved by the NEA Representative Assembly at 
its meeting in Cincinnati in 1947. Minimums of at least $2400 and maxi- 
mums of $5000 or above were recommended for classroom teachers. 

A study of 1946-47 salary schedules, which reported the relationship 
of scheduled salaries of principals and classroom teachers of equal prepara- 
tion, showed that the maximum salary scheduled for principals of large 
elementary schools was 37 percent higher than the maximum salary of 
classroom teachers in the median city among the large cities represented.° 
In smaller cities the percent was somewhat lower. If the maximum salaries 
in Table 6 for principals of large schools are reduced to a ten-month 
basis, the resulting figures of $7500 and $8125 will be slightly less than 
37 percent higher than the NEA’s proposed maximum salaries for class- 
room teachers, assuming that these are not less than $5500 for teachers 
with master’s degrees and $6000 with doctor’s degrees. 

An even higher ratio of differential for principals would be in keeping 
with the concept of the principalship advanced in this yearbook, which 
assumes larger responsibilities and higher levels of professional skill and 
leadership than have been typically attained in present practice. The dif- 
ferential would not be 37 percent but nearly twice that figure, to restore 
the salary relationship of twenty years ago. In 1926-27 the maximum 
salaries of supervising principals were about 72 percent higher, on the 
average, than maximum salaries of elementary classroom teachers." 

But the principals themselves would hesitate to recommend a restora- 
tion of the old differentials. For classroom teachers as well as for prin- 
cipals, professional standards have risen. The salary schedules of an earlier 
generation presupposed that normal-school graduation was adequate 
preparation for elementary teaching. In most communities the minimum 
salary for a principal was substantially higher than the maximum salary 
that a classroom teacher might receive and the practice arose of promoting 
to the principalship only those veteran teachers who had attained the 
maximum as classroom teachers. The schedule proposed in Table 6 


* National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Analysis of Single Salary Schedules.’’ Re- 
search Bulletin 25: 104; October 1947. (Maximum salary scheduled for —- of largest elementary 
schools, Principals with master’s degrees, salary expressed as a percent of maximum salary of classroom 


teachers with master’s degrees: Cities over 100,000 population, 136.9 percent; cities 30,000 to 100,000 
population, 127.5 percent; cities 10,000 to 30,000 population, 123.0 percent.) : 

7 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Salaries in City School Systems, 1926-27.’ 
Research Bulletin 5: 65-128; March 1927. (The median of maximum salaries for elementary supervising 
principals, expressed as a percent of the same figure for elementary classroom teachers, ranged from 
162 to 183 for five population groups; the weighted average was about 172.) 
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S assumes that the minimum salaries for principals in smaller schools may 
- be less than the salaries paid to classroom teachers of approved experience 
: and high professional qualifications. Presentday single salary schedules 
5 OF contemplate that elementary classroom teachers of high professional 
t qualifications shall receive professional salaries. The higher qualifications 
— of classroom teachers offer one more reason why principals must be out- 
standing in ability and in preparation if they are to be capable of offering 
leadership to a competent professional staff. 
: | Among the advantages of the proposed schedule, recognizing benefits 
both to the principals and to their respective school systems, are the 
following: 


1. Distinctions among schools on the basis of school size are minimized. Only 
7 16 percent of the principals reporting in the present study were working in 
schools of 800 pupils or more. Thus the large majority of present principals 
would be found in Groups A to D of the proposed schedule. Should very large 
schools be established, the schedule could be extended upward. 

2. Substantial recognition is given for advanced preparation, as represented 
} by the doctor’s degree in elementary-school administration. A difference of 

$500 at the minimum salary, rising to $750 at the maximum, is provided. 

3. Provision is made by which continued professional growth on the part 
of the principal is a condition for receiving the benefits of the proposed schedule 
of salaries. 

4. Increments are uniform ($250 a year) leading to ease of administration 
of the schedule, particularly in case of promotions and reclassification, Differ- 
' ences in level of preparation and in school size are recognized by the granting 

of a longer series of increments. 

5. As the beginning salaries of inexperienced principals may overlap with 
the salaries of teachers at the top of the salary schedule, provision is made for 
placement of experienced teachers appointed to the principalship at a schedule 
step that will represent an increase in salary. 

6. The salary schedule is based on the assumption of twelve months of service 
for principals. Suitable provision should be made for leaves of absence without i 
loss of salary for study and other objectives of professional growth. 

7. The proposed schedule provides for reaching the maximum salary within 
from eight to fourteen years, a longer period of salary increases being provided 
for those with heaviest responsibilities and highest levels of preparation. 





PS 


ae 


The proposed schedule does not provide for separate salary classifica- 
tions for extremely large schools of 1500 or 2000 pupils, but if schools 
of such size exist, a higher salary class could be added. In some communi- 
ties where there is considerable range in size of schools, a single salary 
schedule for principals has been developed, with classifications on the 
basis of school size large enough to include the largest secondary schools. . 
The principals of the larger elementary schools then receive the same ) 
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salaries as principals of secondary schools of similar size. Such a plan is 
consistent with the single schedule of salaries for elementary- and high- 
school teachers which is becoming the typical practice. 

Dangers are recognized in making definite proposals for a suggested 
salary schedule such as are presented in Table 6. These proposals could 
lead some persons, in communities where salaries are high, to suggest that 
salaries should be lowered to the levels given in the table. On the other 
hand, where present salaries are low, the proposed salary schedule may 
seem to be unattainable. Community differences such as these, however, 
are matters for local study. The principals’ salary schedule in any locality 
should bear a reasonable relationship to the existing schedules for class- 
room teachers and other positions within any given school district. 

There also should be rules governing the placement of principals from 
outside of the school system and the placement of classroom teachers 
transferred from the classroom into the principalship. Standards are 
needed for measuring professional growth and administrative machinery 
must be set up for putting these into effect. It would be the recommenda- 
tion of this yearbook that in every school system representative principals, 
preferably appointed by the local principals association, should be asked 
to cooperate with the superintendent's office in all of these matters. 


LET’s HAVE BETTER SALARY SCHEDULES 


The low salaries for principals reported in this chapter, the relatively 
slight increases in recent years in comparison to those given to other 
educational personnel and nongovernmental workers, and the slight atten- 
tion given to principals’ salaries in many salary schedules all suggest that 
salaries for principals have either been disregarded or given little thought. 
Perhaps this lag in principals’ salary schedules arises partly from the lack 
of initiative on the part of principals themselves. If so, here is a place for 
study and action by local principals associations. 

It is time for superintendents of schools and boards of education to 
develop more specific and objective professional standards for the prin- 
cipalship. When the position is used chiefly to reward classroom teachers 
for long and faithful service, the principalship will not attract young people 
of first-rate ability. When school units are too small to justify the payment 
of an adequate salary, teachers and pupils are handicapped thru lack of 
instructional leadership. Let us have high local standards, with salaries 
in direct relation thereto. When this is done an adequate supply of com- 
petent people will present themselves for employment. 
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In considering the economic status of the principal, these two ideas 
demand continued emphasis: (a) relatively high salaries must be paid in 
order to induce enough competent persons to undertake the obligations 
of the principalship; and (b) the demands upon the principal are such 
as to require unique preparation, experience, and outlook beyond that 
ordinarily required of the classroom teacher. Unless appropriate salaries 
are paid, all of the discussion elsewhere in this yearbook recommending 
higher professional preparation, standards, and ideals must fail in realiza- 
tion. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That principals should be paid according to definite salary schedules 
with specified increments in recognition of experience in the principalship. 
Increments should continue for eight to fourteen years. 


2. That the salary schedule should recognize differences in professional 
preparation and should stimulate continued professional growth on the part 
of principals. It is suggested that the differential in recognition of the doc- 
tor’s degree in elementary education be at least $500. 


3. That school size should be recognized in principals’ schedules only 
by broad groupings, not by many small divisions. It is suggested that three 
classes be recognized: (a) less than 200 pupils, (b) 200-800 pupils, and (c) 
more than 800 pupils (see Table 4, page 33). These specific figures may be 
adjusted somewhat in terms of school sizes in the local school system, but 
the recommendations on school size (Chapter III) should be observed. 


4, That minimum salaries for professionally prepared elementary-school 
principals should range from $4000 to $6500, depending on responsibility, 
school size, and preparation; maximum salaries should range from $5750 
to $9750, the amounts varying with duties and qualifications. 


5. That the local elementary-school principals association should be 
represented in the administrative consultations leading up to the adoption 
of a salary schedule based on professional standards. Principals associations 
should take the initiative in seeking such representation. 





CHAPTER III 


School Enrolment and Building Facilities 


OME years ago Ellwood P. Cubberley wrote a classic educational text- 
book under the title, The Principal and His School. Some people 
objected to the use of “his’’ in the title. They contended that it implied 
ownership or at least encouraged a “‘possessive’’ tendency on the part of 
administrators. Cubberley, of course, merely meant to recognize that the 
principal operated within an organization-or pattern which set both 
limitations and opportunities for educational leadership. 

Thruout the present yearbook it is necessary to present data from ques- 
tionnaires in somewhat compartmentalized style. We may consider, for 
example, how a principal divides his time, but these facts are inescapably 
tied up with such other factors as preparation, personnel resources, and 
the size and type of school. While the discussion will point out many 
interrelationships, the reader is urged to make associations which may not 
ke specifically noted. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


In the present study the most frequent school organization under the 
direction of supervising principals includes the grades kindergarten thru 
sixth grade (34 percent). The second highest in frequency enrols pupils 
from the kindergarten thru the eighth grade (21 percent). If we add to 
these two types the I-VI and I-VIII types, the percents become 51 for 
the Sixth Grade School and 30 for the Eighth Grade School. The Seventh 
Grade School, among supervising principals, is found to the extent of 9.7 
percent (4.6 percent with kindergartens and 5.1 percent without). 

By city size the Sixth Grade School and the Eighth Grade School com- 
pete rather closely in cities over 500,000 in population (55 percent and 
41 percent respectively). The Sixth Grade plan holds a clear majority in 
all other communities, except in those below 2500 in population. In these 
smallest places the Eighth Grade type exceeds the Sixth nearly 2 to 1. 
Miscellaneous types (e.g., I-XII) also increase below the 10,000 popula- 
tion point (see Table 7). Not shown in this table is the fact that elementary 
schools with nursery classes are most likely to be found in cities over 
100,000 in population. 

Among teaching principals the same general pattern of school types 
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exists except that their schools are more likely not to have a kindergarten 
and none report nursery classes. 

Tabulations by geographical regions show that in the schools under 
supervising principals, the K-VI combination is most frequently found in 
the Pacific and West North Central states. The K-VIII combination 
occurs most frequently in the Middle Atlantic where it almost equals the 
K-VI plan. The I-VI plan is most characteristic in the West South Central, 
East South Central, and South Atlantic states. Nursery classes, in combina- 
tion with all elementary-school types, are reported with relatively greater 
frequency in the Pactfic and East North Central states. 

Schools under teaching principals are overwhelmingly of the K-VI 
type only in the West North Central states. In the Pacific states and the 
New England area the I-VIII school is the most frequent type; in all 
other areas, except the three mentioned, teaching principals are most likely 
to have I-VI schools. 

As compared with the 1928 reports from similar groups of principals, 
there has been a distinct increase in the proportion of the K-VI or I-VI 
types and a decline in the number of schools ending at the eighth grade. 


SIZE OF SCHOOLS 


The schools under the supervising principals of the present study have a 
median enrolment of 520 pupils (average, 570 pupils). Twenty-nine 
percent have less than 400 pupils; 54.0 percent, 400-799 pupils; and 17.0 
percent, 800 or more pupils. 

In cities over 500,000 in population a majority of schools enrol 400-799 
pupils; in the 100,000-499,999 group, 8 in 10 enrol 200-799 pupils; 
below 100,000 in population, nearly 7 in 10 schools enrol fewer than 
600 pupils. 

Among teaching principals the median size of school is 253 pupils 
(average, 254 pupils). Eighty-five percent enrol fewer than 400 pupils. In 
cities above 50,000 in population, from 4 to 5 in 10 schools have enrol- 
ments under 200 pupils. Below the 50,000 point about half of the schools 
in each population group enrol from 200 to 399 pupils (see Table 8). 

Regional tabulations reveal some differences. The median enrolments in 
schools under supervising principals are largest in the West South Central, 
Mountain, Pacific, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central states. The 
smallest median (413 pupils) appeared in the New England area. Rela- 
tively more large schools (1000 and over) are found in the Middle At- 
lantic and the West South Central states than in the other regions. 
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Among teaching principals small schools are most characteristic of the 
Middle Atlantic, Pacific, and South Atlantic states. The highest median 
(321 pupils) is in the Mountain area. The larger schools (400 and above) 
are most likely to be found in the Mountain, West South Central, and 
East South Central states (from 2 to 3 in 10 being above 400 in enrol- 
ment). 

In 1928 the median enrolment reported by supervising principals was 
632 pupils; by teaching principals, 288 pupils. An examination of the 
1928 and 1948 distributions of enrolment indicates a decrease in the 
median size of schools in the city groups between 10,000 and 100,000 
in population. Altho the present study did not explore the reasons, it is 
probable that three major factors have been operating to make the dif- 
ferences: (a) the decline in birth rates prior to World War II; (b) shifts 
of population, especially during the past decade; and (c) the growth of 
suburbs. It is possible that more complete samples in the 1948 survey, as 
compared with 1928, have also affected the medians of the middle-size 
communities. All four factors in combination would tend to make for 
smaller medians than were reported in 1928. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND BUILDINGS 


Eighty-six percent of the supervising principals are in charge of one 
school; 12 percent have two schools; and 2 percent, three or more schools. 
About one-half of 1 percent have more than three schools. 

In cities above 10,000 in population 8 in 10 principals (9 in 10 above 
500,000 in population) direct only one school. In cities above 50,000 in 
population, 1 in 10 supervising principals has two schools; between 5000 
and 50,000 population, about 2 in 10; between 2500 and 4999 popula- 
tion, about 1 in 10; below 2500 population, about 1 in 20. 

Among teaching principals 99 percent have one school; 1 percent have 
two schools. Those with two schools are reported only in cities below 
10,000 in population. 

Of the schools under supervising principals, the majority (71 percent) 
are housed in one building; 17 percent, in two buildings; 6 percent, in 
three buildings; and the remainder, in more than three buildings. The 
probabilities are that those with more than three buildings are reporting 
temporary housing conditions. 

Nineteen percent of the buildings have one floor; 63 percent, two 
floors; and 18 percent, three or more floors. Three-story buildings are found 
most frequently in cities over 500,000 in population where about 4 in 10 are 
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Among teaching principals 84 percent have schools housed in a single 
building; 12 percent, in two buildings; 2 percent, in three buildings; and 
the remaining 2 percent, in more than three units. 

Among teaching principals 37 percent have one-floor buildings; 57 per- 
cent, two floors; and 6 percent, three or more floors. Three-story buildings 
are found in about the same proportions in each city-size group, namely in 
about 1 in 20 schools. 

No comparable figures on the number of schools under each principal 
and the number of buildings for each school were obtained in 1928. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF BUILDINGS 


The supervising principals report that 80 percent of their buildings are 
chiefly brick construction; 8 percent, stucco; 6 percent, concrete; 4 percent, 
wood; and 2 percent, miscellaneous types of construction. Brick is used 
almost exclusively (8 in 10) in cities above 5000 population; below this 
population, about 7 in 10 buildings. With respect to types of construction, 
the percents reported by the teaching principals are essentially the same as 
reported by the supervising principals. 

Nearly half (46.0 percent) of the buildings were built twenty-five or 
more years ago; only about 4 percent, five or fewer years ago. Of those 
twenty-five years old, 50 percent are in ‘‘fair’ or “very poor’ condition; 
29 percent of the entire group (regardless of age) are in less than ‘‘satis- 
factory’ condition. Thirty-five percent of the teaching principals rated 
their buildings as in ‘‘fair’’ or “very poor’ condition. The largest cities 
(over 500,000 in population) and the smallest communities (under 2500 
in population) had relatively more “very poor” buildings. 

By geographical regions the tabulations show that 7 in 10 buildings 
(both of supervising and teaching principals) in the New England states 
are over twenty-five years old. In the other geographical regions from 31 
to 56 percent have been in use for that many years. In the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, West North Central, and East North Central states 
practically no buildings are reported that have been built in the past five 
years. From 31 to 47 percent of the buildings under supervising prin- 
cipals (20 to 55 percent for teaching principals) are rated at less than 
satisfactory in the New England, South Atlantic, East South Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific states. Highest ratings (i.e., very good) are most character- 
istic of the Middle Atlantic and West North Central states. 

Taken as a whole, from 35 to 40 percent of the elementary-school plants 
are “very good” in the opinion of the principals; 30 percent are “‘satis- 
factory”; 25 to 30 percent are “‘fair’’; and not less than 5 percent are ‘‘very 
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poor.” These facts must be kept in mind in later discussions of how prin- 
cipals spend their time and similar topics. 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF ROOMS 


On the average, the buildings under supervising principals have seven- 
teen regular classrooms. The range of the averages for city groups is from 
23 to 13, declining with considerable uniformity from the largest to the 
smallest city groups. Fifty-seven percent have from ten to nineteen regular 
classrooms. 

Teaching principals report an average of 8 regular classrooms in their 
buildings. There is little variation in the averages among the population 
classifications. Sixty-seven percent of the entire group of teaching prin- 
cipals have fewer than ten regular classrooms in their schools. 

A modern school program, however, calls for types of room facilities 
other than regular classrooms. The nature and number of these special 
rooms are subjects of considerable debate. Obviously, well-planned regular 
classrooms can, and sometimes do, have appropriate spaces for library, 
workshop, and science equipment. Instruction, under such circumstances, 
may be as satisfactory as in schools where these facilities are provided thru 
specialized rooms. 

The questionnaire listed nine types of special rooms. The extent to 
which these exist in the schools represented in the present study is shown 
in Table 9. 

When the facts of Table 9 are tabulated by city size no large differences 


TABLE 9.—SPECIAL ROOMS IN SCHOOLS UNDER SUPERVISING 
AND TEACHING ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 





Supervising principals Teaching principals 











Type of room Percent Percent Percent Percent 

with without with without 
1 2 3 4 5 

Tee 64% 36% 37% 63% 
errr re 62 38 41 59 
= grat ane sae gaara ie 59 41 63 57 
Ee as be AOE 58 42 39 61 
I: witierp26s sine vinwes 44 56 28 72 
Manual arts room ......... (we jnige 69 8 92 
Play or game room ........... 27 73 22 78 
Home economics room ........ 25 75 6 94 


Science laboratory ............ 11 89 4 96 
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appear. As compared with small cities, the biggest cities show a somewhat 
greater proportion of the specialized rooms. To some extent this tendency 
reflects the larger school units more generally found in the largest com- 
munities. 

It is worth noting, however, that only four types of special rooms—first- 
aid, lunchroom, library, and auditorium—are found in a majority of the 
schools under supervising principals. Only the lunchroom is reported in 
the majority of schools under teaching principals. ’ 

As pointed out earlier, this lack of special facilities may indicate an 
attempt to meet educational needs by incorporating special features into 
each regular classroom. However, since so few buildings have been 
built in recent years, the elementary-school plant continues to be anemic 
with respect to special facilities. With some exceptions, the typical ele- 
mentary-school unit is a collection of regular classrooms with practically no 
space for specialized activities. Most principals, regardless of their hopes 
for elementary-school education, face an unbridged gap between the theory 
of modern education and the school building facilities now available. 


OuTDOOR PLAY SPACE 


Since such an important phase of modern education includes play and 
games, principals were asked to report the approximate area of the play- 
grounds attached to their schools. 

Among the schools of supervising principals the average play area is 
133,000 square feet, or a space about 350 feet square. This amounts to about 
260 square feet per child enrolled in the typical school. 

The schools of teaching principals have, on the average, 96,000 square 
feet, or a space a little more than 300 feet square. Such an area averages 
about 380 square feet per child enrolled. 

While, in general, there seems to be some relationship between the area 
of the play space and the size of the city, the most influential factor is prob- 
ably school enrolment. Large cities, particularly those in the over 500,000 
population group, tend to average smaller play spaces than is true in the 
smaller places (under 5000 population). 

There are few standards to which one can turn. Most publications give 
more attention to standards of surfacing playgrounds than to the problem 
of total area. Also, a few of the authorities provide recommendations on 
the wise planning and utilization of the available outdoor play spaces. Still 
others concern themselves with landscaping and similar esthetic problems. 

From these general observations it would seem that size, arrangement, 
and scheduled uses of outdoor play spaces are questions upon which in- 
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vestigations are needed. The playgrounds should be so planned that they 
make a_definite contribution to the total school program. 


THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 


Fundamental to the effectiveness of the elementary-school principal are 
the size, arrangement, and equipment of the principal’s office. The “hole 
in the wall” type of office has long been characteristic in elementary-school 
buildings. Most any space has seemed appropriate in many school systems 
as long as it did not cost much to provide or did not seriously interfere 
with other major needs, such as the janitor’s storeroom. 

In the present study 23 percent of the supervising principals report an 
office of one room for all purposes. About 77 percent have space for private 
conferences. Almost 50 percent report such other spaces as waiting rooms, 
workroom for clerks, or storage spaces. Eleven percent have a committee 
or conference room. Appropriate office spaces are more likely to be found 
in the schools in the largest cities than in the smaller cities. Here again, the 
size of the school unit is probably the controlling factor. 

Twenty percent of the teaching principals report having no office facili- 
ties; 22 percent have one room for office purposes. Fifty-seven percent have 
space for private conferences; 4 percent have a room for committee 
meetings. 

Nine percent of the supervising principals think that their offices are 
well planned; 57 percent regard them as adequate; 34 percent, as very un- 
satisfactory. In general, relatively more unsatisfactory offices are found in 
the smallest communities. Teaching principals rate their offices as: 4 per- 
cent, well planned; 58 percent, adequate; and 38 percent, very unsatis- 
factory. 

Satisfaction with respect to office facilities is also associated with equip- 
ment. The presence or absence of certain types of equipment is shown in 
Table 10. 

Many individual principals reported other specific items (e.g., radios), 
most of which could properly be considered as parts of a reasonably well- 
equipped office. But Table 10 is enlightening without bringing in items 
which might be considered as luxuries by some. 

Apparently city telephones, bulletin boards, filing cases, typewriters, 
and duplicators are rather generally provided for supervising principals. 
Among teaching principals about 7 in 10 have these essentials. As might 
be expected, these basic items are most likely to be present in the largest 
cities, but city-size differences are not large. 
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TABLE 10.—EQUIPMENT IN OFFICES OF SUPERVISING AND 


























y TEACHING ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Supervising principals Teaching principals 
Item of equipment Percent Percent Percent Percent 
e | with without with without 
e : 1 2 3 4 5 
; : | ee 98% 2% 87% 13% 
sf Central sound system ......... 16 84 8 92 
> — Building telephone ........... 26 74 8 92 
eee ere 85 15 71 29 
Filing case (cards) .........:. 93 7 ae 25 
' Filing case 
> eer eee 85 15 57 43 
PD 063 os esd ada ee 92 8 69 31 
. Duplicator 
; : (mimeograph, etc.) ........ 86 14 70 30 
F ge” Vee eee eee 22 78 14 86 
: SE CO Oe 82 18 67 33 
pe ar 66 34 32 68 
Adding machine 
| (or equivalent) ........... 34 66 10 90 


TERRORS RR, cape me 


might be concerned with more important activities. 


Is THE TYPICAL SCHOOL UNIT EFFICIENT? 





nature of modern school office equipment. 





Beyond these basic items the typical school does not provide many items 
of equipment for principals. Thus it must be, that lacking an automatic 
Clock, the principal must “punch his own bells’’ or arrange for someone 
else to do so. If he wants to check the statistics in his reports, he does it 
by hand or borrows the adding machine at the central office. If there are 
confidential records at the school they are entrusted to the filing case (which 
probably does not lock). So it goes—his barriers in lack of equipment are 
not insurmountable but they consume time and energy, often when he 


On the basis of averages it appears that the typical school under super- 
vising principals today is the Sixth Grade School, often with a kindergarten. 
It enrols about 520 pupils. It is housed in a two-story building of brick, 
built about twenty years ago, which is still in satisfactory condition. It 
consists of seventeen regular classrooms, a first-aid room, a lunchroom, and 
a library. The principal’s office has a city telephone, filing cases, bulletin 
boards, a typewriter, and a duplicating machine, but very little else in the 
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The typical teaching principal also is in charge of a Sixth Grade School, 
usually without a kindergarten. It enrols about 250 pupils. It is a two-story 
building of brick construction and is in generally satisfactory condition. 
It consists of eight regular classrooms and a lunchroom. The teaching prin- 
cipal’s office is likely to have a city telephone, filing case, bulletin board, 
typewriter, and a duplicating machine, but rarely any other essential items 
of office equipment. 

Complete comparisons with the 1928 survey are not possible. There has 
been a marked trend toward the Sixth Grade School type. Average enrol- 
ments appear to be somewhat smaller, reflecting in part the movement of 
population toward the suburbs. 

Between 1928 and 1948, there has been some tendency to increase the 
number of rooms in the office suite. Private office space is reported with 
greater frequency in 1948 than in 1928. Conference space has also in- 
creased for supervising principals. Certain types of office equipment (e.g., 
automatic clocks and duplicating machines) are available today in rela- 
tively greater frequency, but in general the office equipment situation has 
not greatly changed in the past twenty years. Apparently the “essentials” 
of a good office, as recommended in the 1928 yearbook, did not have an 
overwhelming impact upon schoolhouse planning. 

The present chapter has significant implications for the status of the 
ptincipalship. If it is true that building construction is moving toward 
relatively small individual school units, then there will develop a parallel 
tendency to hold down the standards of high preparation and high salaries. 
Many school systems will not be willing to pay the price for many small 
units with thoroly competent principals. Small units also exert pressure 
toward making each school unit a collection of regular classrooms without 
special rooms, except where the community school idea may exert a 
strong counterinfluence. Small units and old buildings often mean rela- 
tively simple office arrangements and the minimum of office equipment. All 
these factors taken together adversely affect the principal’s time schedule 
and tend to make him an administrator-clerk rather than a supervisor of 
instruction. His status and opportunities in turn affect the type of persons 
who offer themselves for appointment to the principalship. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That the elementary school should be considered an integrated unit 
extending from nursery classes thru Grade VI, or where community in- 
terests dictate, thru Grade VIII. Attempts to reduce the elementary school 
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to the so-called “intermediate” grades does not follow general trends in 
practice and is not in the best interests of elementary education. 


2. That there is need for a great deal more community planning so as 
to provide urban elementary schools enrolling about 800 pupils. Small city 
schools (under 400 pupils) and large schools (over 1000 pupils) do not 
provide the optimum combinations of good education, economy, and effi- 
ciency. Under rural and small town conditions school sizes will often be 
smaller than in the cities, but each unit should be made large enough to 
provide the curriculum, building facilities, and instructional leadership re- 
quired by modern education. 


3. That when the enrolment of an individual school unit reaches 200 
pupils (and about eight or more teachers) the principal should be freed 
from full-time teaching duties. 


4, That in most circumstances the really efficient arrangement is to assign 
only one school unit to each principal. When two or more schools are 
placed under one principal it would be done for the purpose of providing 
better qualified leadership at higher salaries. Such combinations also require 
appropriate increases in the secretarial and professional personnel resources 


available to the principals. 


5. That state departments and local superintendents’ staffs should accel- 
erate their efforts to plan and provide functional school units. Even before 
the war there was a great lag in providing elementary schools with the 
special facilities required for modern instruction, administration, supervi- 
sion, and community relationships. Principals and classroom teachers should 
be active participants in the development of school building plans. 


6. That superintendents of schools and principals groups should give 
special thought and planning to long-time school building programs and 
standards if the next two decades are to avoid costly mistakes. High building 
costs and rapidly expanding enrolments may lead to emergency buildings 
and temporary construction becoming relatively permanent standards for 
elementary-school buildings. Safe and sane construction can be used in such 
a way that buildings remain flexible and adaptable to changing community 
conditions and new educational goals. 





CHAPTER IV 


The Personnel Resources of the School 


HE superintendency, according to the late Sherwood D. Shankland,’ 

has for some years been ‘‘a constellation of experts” rather than one 
man. In a sense the same should be true of the elementary-school prin- 
cipalship. 

In most school systems, where the principalship has developed leader- 
ship status, it has been achieved thru the cooperation of principals and 
classroom teachers. Still further development of the technical phases of 
the principalship has taken place when principals were freed by clerical 
assistants from routine tasks, supplemented by assistant principals, and 
reinforced by various types of special assistants such as visiting teachers, 
psychologists, nurses, and other technicians. 

The presence of these personnel in the school or their availability upon 
call does not subtract anything from the principal's administrative and 
supervisory responsibilities. He still remains the person responsible to the 
superintendent for the effectiveness, safety, and spirit of the school unit. 
The extension of the number and quality of the personnel resources avail- 
able to the principal simply increases the time and effort that must be 
given to coordination and planning so as to make effective use of the 
personnel and ultimately to enrich the educational opportunities of children. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Chief among the principal’s personnel resources are the classroom teach- 
ers of each school unit. The number assigned to each unit is usually in 
direct relationship to the number of pupils enrolled (see Chapter III). 
*Thus we find that the average school directed by supervising principals has 
570 pupils and eighteen teachers, or a per teacher enrolment of nearly 
thirty-two. On the average, teaching principals have schools of 254 pupils 
with eight teachers, which also means an average of about thirty-two 
pupils per teacher. 

Sixty-seven percent of the schools of the supervising principals and 99 
percent of those directed by teaching principals have fewer than twenty 
teachers. That there is considerable overlapping in the sizes of schools 
under supervising and teaching principals is shown by Table 11. 


‘For many years executive secretary of the American Association of School Administrators and 
beloved ‘‘godfather’’ of the national Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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TABLE 11.—SIZE OF STAFF UNDER SUPERVISING AND 
TEACHING PRINCIPALS 





: Percent of schools in each size grou 
Size of staff — 2 ee ee ee 

















Supervising principals Teaching principals 
1 2 3 
Less than 10 teachers .............. 11% 70% 
eS aR a racGe korea sya me EERE 4 56 29 
DE £5 i daeneesaaneeeaysnete baeelue 23 1 
BE 266 eGhe eK CREE eS yd OR ORE w SOs 7 
ee ee eee 3 
| RRR aN EN 100% 100% 





Schools under supervising principals, where the enrolment is less than 
200 pupils, average eight teachers; 200-599 enrolment, fourteen teachers; 
600-999 enrolment, twenty-three teachers; and 1000 or more enrolment, 
thirty-nine teachers. 

It will be shown later, particularly in Chapters VII and VIII, that a 
major share of the principal’s supervisory work is given over to technical 
aid to individual teachers and to professional leadership. In Chapter XII 
principals report that among the activities most stimulating to their own 
professional growth is their work with the classroom teachers in their own 
building. Also later chapters will show that thru staff committees, prin- 
cipals carry forward a significant portion of their supervisory activities. 
All these facts point to the individual school unit as a cooperating group 
of professional workers who, within their own ranks, possess rich and 
varied personnel resources. | 


ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 


In the 1928 study 2 in 9 of the supervising principals reported that 
they had one or more assistant principals. The present study shows about 
2 in 11. Assistant principals are reported in schools under teaching prin- 
cipals in about the proportion of 4 in 100 (see Tables 13 and 14). 

About half of the schools under supervising principals, in cities above 
500,000 population, have assistant principals. Below this population group 
from 10 to 20 percent of the schools provide this type of assistant. 

Arranged by school size we find that not until schools enrol 1000 or more 
pupils do a majority have full-time assistant principals. When schools are 
below 600 in enrolment only about 10 percent have full-time’ assistant 
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principals; between 600 and 999 enrolment, 25 percent; above 1000 in 
enrolment, 63 percent. 

Many schools have persons bearing the title of “assistant principal’ but 
they are often only senior teachers who are in charge of the buildings when 
the principals are away. For this reason the supervising principals were 
asked to report the amount of time given by assistant principals to the 
various functions of the principalship. The average amounts for all of the 
assistant principals reported are given in Table 12. 


TABLE 12.—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME OF ASSISTANT 
PRINCIPALS IN 1928 AND 1948 COMPARED WITH SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS IN 1948 























; Supervising principals Assistant principals 
Function 1948 ' —“jo48——«1928 
1 2 3 4 
I hie sis edi nkesevetee 38.9% 10.0% 5.1% 
Administration ................. 29.3 15.0 10.4 
EE birds odo +6544 wae sees 2.3 57.0 67.0 
ED ah Ns Us aes Dies be 15.1 11.0 12.1 
dS oa 14.4 7.0 5.4 
SE ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 





As in 1928, the assistant principalship is likely to be a position in which 
the major time is given to teaching duties. There apparently has been some 
trend in the past two decades to reduce the assistant’s teaching load and 
to increase the proportion of his time given to supervision and administra- 
tion. 

On a city-size basis (and partly because of school size) we find that in 
the cities over 100,000 in population assistant principals devote a little 
less than 50 percent of their time to teaching. Consequently, in these cities 
much more time is given to administrative and supervisory duties. Below 
the 100,000 mark the questionnaire replies suggest that assistant principals 
are primarily classroom teachers with certain special administrative tasks. 


SCHOOL CLERKS 


It is generally recognized in the profession, and especially by many prin- 
cipals themselves, that one of their most imperative personnel needs is for 
school clerks. This type of assistant would not only free principals from 
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most routine tasks, but also lift from classroom teachers many of the 
burdens of keeping records and copying instructional materials. 

The supervising principals’ reports show that 65 percent have some 
clerical assistance; 35 percent have none. Forty-seven percent now have one 
or more full-time clerks as compared with only 29 percent in 1928. 

In the cities over 500,000 in population 89 percent of the supervising 
principals report some amount of clerical help; 71 percent have full-time 
help. Between 500,000 and 50,000 population about 50 percent have full- 
time clerical assistance; below 50,000 population only 30 to 40 percent 
have full-time help (see Table 13). 

Arranged by school size, about half of the principals (45 to 67 per- 
cent) have no clerks in schools enrolling fewer than 600 pupils. In schools 
with 600-999 pupils 80 percent have clerical help, 67 percent on a full- 
time basis. In schools over 1000 in enrolment 91 percent have help, 84 
percent with one or more full-time clerks. 

Eighteen percent of the teaching principals report clerical help, 4 percent 
on a full-time basis. In cities over 50,000 in population about 25 percent 
have this assistance, mostly thru part-time arrangements. Between the 
50,000 and 5000 population point, at least 8 in 10 do not have any 
clerical help. 

On a school-size basis most of the help given to teaching principals is 
in schools enrolling 600 or more pupils. Even at these levels about half 
the clerks are assigned on a part-time basis. 

When asked to report on the quality of clerical help available to them, 
supervising principals state that in a majority of cases their full-time 
clerks are qualified by training and maturity for their tasks. Part-time clerks 
are less likely to have either training or maturity. Teaching principals are 
more likely than supervising principals to be assigned help that is not well- 
qualified for their school duties. 

The proportions of each type of clerical help—both full-time and part- 
time—are given in Table 15. 

Arranged by city size these data do not show large differences with 
respect to the maturity and training of school clerks. In general, mature 
persons with the necessary training are most likely to be found in the large 
cities and probably in the larger schools. Students and pefsons with 
“some” preparation are most common in the middle and small city-size 
groups. Amazingly enough, mature persons with mo training exist in 
relatively greatest numbers in the largest cities. This condition, altho the 
reasons were not explored in 1948, perhaps reflects the practice often found 
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TABLE 15.—TYPE OF CLERICAL HELP (FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME) 
ASSIGNED TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Supervising principals Teaching principals 




















Type —— —2 <—_* 
¥P (percent reporting) (percent reporting) 
1 2 3 
Maturity 
Usually mature people ........ 74.3% 60.3% 
Usually immature people ...... 25.7 39.7 
100.0% 100.0% 
Training 
Graduate of secretarial training .. 60.7% 39.7% 
Students in training .......... 11.2 33.8 
Persons with some training ..... 6.5 3.0 
Persons with no training ...... 21.6 23.5 
100.0% 100.0% 





in 1928 of assigning “‘teacher-clerks” to elementary-school offices. Fre- 
quently, these were unsuccessful classroom teachers who, in spite of a 
lack of stenographic preparation, were considered as suitable office assist- 
ants for principals. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANTS AVAILABLE 


To an increasing extent school systems have employed doctors, nurses, 
and other technical workers. In most instances these special personnel re- 
sources are ‘‘on call’’ rather than assigned full time to the individual school. 
Table 16 indicates the proportion of principals reporting that certain types 
of services are available to their schools. 

By city size the dividing line of major differences among the schools 
under supervising principals usually is at the 50,000 population point. 
Long established or generally accepted types—such as school doctors, 
school dentists, curriculum specialists, special supervisors, audio-visual 
specialists, and general supervisors—exist in the largest cities, as compared 
with smaller places, in the ratio of at least 2 to 1 (often 3 to 1). Psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists are found most frequently in the largest cities. 
Attendance officers and school nurses are usually found in about the same 
proportions in all city-size groups. 

Among teaching principals their chief reliance must be placed upon 
attendance officers and school nurses. Only about 4 in 10 have the help 
of special and general supervisors and school doctors. Beyond these types 
of services few teaching principals report outside technical assistance. 
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TABLE 16.—PERSONNEL RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 














, Supervising principals Teaching principals 

ype (percent reporting) (percent reporting) 

1 a 3 
Attendence OGicer .........+...... 78% 74% 
Special supervisors ................ 65 40 
es wn sly wine ee 57 39 
ESTES Aa PR ea 50 61 
General supervisor ............... 46 39 
Audio-visual specialist ............. 45 20 
ee er i», ae 13 
ooo oc a b:0 vs eieienie wane 36 20 
Curriculum specialist .............. 31 11 
Ee 24 19 
WHOM DURCMET ... 2. ccc cnn snes 24 13 
ad oa oS ot wa ok Rel 24 9 








Among the types reported but not listed in the table: speech correction spe- 
cialist; oral hygienist; guidance counselor; and club leaders. These are re- 
ported in relatively small numbers. 





SPECIAL ASSISTANTS ASSIGNED TO SCHOOLS 


When the question of the special assistants is sharpened down to those 
actually assigned to schools, the extent of the elementary-school principal's 
technical assistance is markedly narrowed. Relatively few principals have 
any technical assistants under their immediate direction. The types of these 
assistants are shown in Table 17. It should be noted that the list includes 
three types not reported in Table 16 as available “on call’’—namely, special 
teachers, librarians, and demonstration teachers. 


TABLE 17.—TYPES OF SPECIAL ASSISTANTS ASSIGNED TO 
SCHOOLS (FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME) 











Supervising principals Teaching principals 

Type ——— ——— a 

(percent reporting) (percent reporting) 

1 2 3 
RE Gh ape eres 83.5% 64.9% 

Special teachers ............... 68.4 62.7 
RA eee ares 35.4 18.9 
PI Sh bs a os wpekide ay 33.6 12.3 
i eee ee 30.3 19.4 
Demonstration teacher ......... 7.2 2.7 
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City size, of course, affects these assignments, as does pupil enrolment. 
Above the 10,000 population point from 3 to 4 in 10 supervising principals 
report visiting teachers assigned to their schools, usually on a part-time 
basis. Below this population point only 2 in 10 report this type of as- 
sistance. Psychologists are found in 3 to 5 schools in 10 above the 
10,000 population point and again nearly always on a part-time basis. 
Special teachers are found in about 4 in 10 schools above the 100,000 
population group; in only 2 in 10 schools below this population. Most 
of these special teachers are on a part-time basis, but some:city groups 
report up to eight types of special teachers who are regularly assigned. 

Librarians are reported by 4 in 10 supervising principals in cities below 
500,000 in population; by 2 in 10 in cities over 500,000 in population. 
More than any other types, except nurses, they are likely to be on a full- 
time assignment. 

Nurses are assigned to schools in 7 to 9 in 10 cases, from 1 to 2 in 10 
being on a full-time basis. 

Demonstration teachers seem to be most prevalent between the 10,000 
and 500,000 population groups. Some of the city groups report three 
or more of these teachers, in most instances only on a part-time basis. 

When grouped by school size, it appears that from 6 to 9 in 10 schools 
under supervising principals do not have visiting teachers, psychologists, 
or librarians when the enrolment is less than 1000 pupils. Special teachers 
are apparently assigned to schools of all sizes—about 7 in 10 having at least 
part-time assistance. Nurses also are assigned to all schools in about 8 in 
10 cases. Demonstration teachers, relatively few in number, are usually 
found in about the same proportions in all school sizes above 200 in 
enrolment. 

As in the case of “‘on call’ assistance, teaching principals report definitely 
less technical advice available than do supervising principals. Except for the 
special teachers and the nurses, from 8 to 9 in 10 schools under teaching 
principals do not have regularly assigned special assistants. Like the 
supervising principals, school size does make some difference because the 
largest schools are more likely to have special help, altho nearly always 
on a part-time basis. Where enrolments are similar, schools with teaching 
principals usually have special assistants on assignment in about the same 
proportions as schools of comparable size under supervising principals. 


JANITOR AND ENGINEERS 


Some people think that next to the principal the school janitor has 
more influence in the school than anyone else. Others would go so far as 
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to say that the janitor or engineer is even more of a community factor, but 
this is probably true only in large cities where the custodian is sometimes 
the center of local political activities. At any rate, school custodians are im- 
portant in the operation of a successful school. 

In schools under supervising principals, 32 percent of those cooperating 
report only one full-time janitor or engineer; 23 percent have two full-time 
persons; 9 percent have three full-time persons; 25 percent have various 
combinations of full-time and part-time help; 11 percent have only part- 
time employees. 

Sixty-four percent of the teaching principals report one full-time janitor 
or engineer; 5 percent, two full-time employees; 9 percent, various combina- 
tions of full-time and part-time help; 22 percent, only part-time employees. 

Schools enrolling fewer than 200 pupils usually have only one full-time 
custodian or engineer; 200 to 599 enrolment, from one to two full-time; 
and above 600 enrolment, usually two or more full-time employees. At all 
school levels full-time employees are often supplemented by one or more 
part-time helpers. Strangely enough about 1 in 5 schools above 1000 in 
enrolment are handled entirely by one janitor or engineer. 

Most schools under teaching principals, regardless of enrolment, have 
one full-time janitor. 

City size apparently has little effect upon the amount of custodial help 
assigned. The strongest factor deciding the amount of full-time and part- 
time custodial service is school size, as previously summarized. The gen- 
eral impression, however, is that most schools do not have a surplus of 
persons engaged in cleaning and caring for the building. 


TYPES OF HELP NEEDED 


When asked what types of additional help were needed, 35 percent of 
the supervising principals and 39 percent of the teaching principals re- 
ported “none.” It is probable that most of these are among those previously 
reported as having technical assistants either ‘“‘on call” or by assignment. 
It is possible that some of those who report “none” are not yet aware of 
the possibilities of the principalship when it is reinforced with a reasonable 
number of technical assistants. 

The proportions indicating unmet needs for additional help are sur- 
prisingly low in view of the complexity of the modern school. As indicated 
earlier in this chapter, 35 percent of the supervising principals had no 
secretarial help; yet only 24 percent report that they need such additional 
help. Eighty-two percent of the teaching principals do not have school 
clerks, but only 24 percent state they are in need of clerical assistance. 
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Sixteen percent of the supervising principals do not have nurses by 
regular assignment to their schools but only 9 percent state this need 
in their replies, according to Table 18. Similarly, at least 35 percent of the 
teaching principals do not have nurses assigned (Table 17), but only 
8 percent list this type of technical help as needed in addition to what 
they now have. 


TABLE 18.—TYPES OF ASSISTANCE MOST FREQUENTLY 
REQUESTED BY PRINCIPALS 

















Supervising principals Teaching principals 
Type* (percent requesting) (percent requesting) 
1 2 3 
CRT RTT TOOT CT 24% 24% 
RNR perees Saperet= 13 8 
PRPS rere eee ys re 9 8 
CE, 5.6 Lh Wok b's dived Kala 8 4 
POE DONE 6 oc sole ceciecdecacs 8 4 
| ee 7 3 
POCA GUDEEVINOE 2... onc ee ccaes 7 5 
Special teacher—art ............... 7 11 
Special teacher—music ............ 7 10 
Special teacher—physical 
SE, GA tchek bey irs de ES 7 7 





* Note: Only those types included when requested by 7 percent or more 
of the supervising principals, 





Other comparisons could be made to show that altho technical assistants 
are not available, elementary-school principals, when given the opportunity, 
did not list the types of help that they might be expected to need. 


REINFORCEMENT OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


Comparisons between the present yearbook and the 1928 volume are 
limited from a statistical angle. There has been a slight decrease in the 
proportion of supervising principals who have the help of assistant princi- 
pals. Where they do, however, the assistants seem to be giving less time 
to teaching and clerical duties today than they did in 1928. As a result, 
they participate more in administration and supervision. 

The most marked change has been in clerical help. In the present volume 
65 percent of the supervising principals report some clerical help; 47 
percent report one or more full-time clerks. In 1928 only 29 percent 
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reported such full-time assistance. Only about 40 percent of the principals 
thought that their clerical assistance was ‘‘adequate”’ in 1928. Today, at 
least on the basis of maturity and training, over 50 percent of the clerks 
are satisfactory. 

The 1928 volume placed great emphasis upon the necessity for providing 
clerical assistance to elementary schools. Special attention was given to the 
matter of adequate preparation for such clerks. This 1948 study indicates 
that superintendents and schoolboards have met the 1928 goal with 
considerable success, at least in the larger schools. Yet a relatively large 
proportion of principals still do not see the possibilities of the principalship 
when freed from routine tasks. 

In 1928 the Committee urged that schools of about 700 pupils should 
have one full-time clerk; above 1000, at least two full-time clerks; and 
all schools, regardless of size, should have part-time clerical help. The 
detailed tabulations of the present study show that a majority of schools 
(60 percent) enrolling 600-999 pupils have one full-time clerk; 7 per- 
cent more have additional full-time or part-time help. Sixty-six percent 
of the schools with over 1000 enrolment have one full-time clerk or one 
full-time plus part-time clerks; an additional 18 percent have two or 
more full-time clerks. The goals of 1928, however, have still not been 
attained in schools below 600 in enrolment, where about 50 percent of the 
schools do not even have part-time clerks. 

During the past twenty years elementary-school principals have acquired 
additional special assistance, altho statistical comparisons cannot be made 
on all points. In 1928 about 50 percent of the supervising principals re- 
ported contacts with special supervisors; today 65 percent report these 
supervisors among their personnel resources. In 1928 nearly 77 percent of 
the group reported contacts with general supervisors; today 46 percent 
counted general supervisors in their available personnel resources. No 
information was collected in 1928 on school doctors, nurses, and other 
types of technical assistance. 

The impression is gained from the present study that, in general, 
elementary-school principals have been given only a small part of the 
personnel resources that might be expected in a modern school program. 
Serious gaps seem to exist in the number who can call upon visiting 
teachers, social workers, curriculum specialists and psychologists. Psy- 
chiatrists and demonstration teachers are relatively nonexistent. Further- 
more, where supervising principals exist on the ragged edge of respectability 
with regard to special assistants, teaching principals work under definitely 
poverty-stricken conditions, 
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It is difficult to reconcile our knowledge of child growth and develop- 
ment, individual differences, complexity of instruction, shortages in quali- 
fied teachers, and intricate community conditions (economic and social) 
with the widespread absence of technical experts for elementary-school 
service. Clearly the burden upon principals and classroom teachers must 
be heavy if they take seriously the educational objectives now widely 
advocated. Partial solution of the problem will be found in better prepared 
principals and in releasing principals from routine tasks. There still re- 
mains, however, a place for the specialists in many phases of human 
growth and behavior and in the direction of instructional procedures toward 
social improvements. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That local superintendents of schools join with committees of prin- 
cipals in outlining the numbers and types of personnel resources (e.g., 
medical, psychological, secretarial, etc.) , needed by the elementary schools 
in their respective communities. The present situation suggests that the 
number and assignment of personnel resources have developed on an unsys- 
tematic basis, with little relation to the purposes of modern elementary 
education. 


2. That there should be extensive and intensive studies of the duties of 
assistant principals so that principals may learn to free themselves from 
major technical duties and assistants may gain experience in the duties of 
the principalship. 


3. That every elementary school should have part-time clerical assistance, 
and when the enrolment reaches 400 pupils there should be one full-time 
competent clerk. With increases in enrolment the clerical assistance should 
be increased so that schools of 800 pupils will have two full-time school 
secretaries. When the principal is given special duties or the direction of 
more than one school the secretarial help should be increased beyond these 
recommendations. 


4, That principals groups join with the offices of superintendents of 
schools in raising the standards used in selecting school custodians. Since 
these employees are in daily contact with children, parents, and classroom 
teachers, their character references should be high. Custodians should be 
under the immediate direction of the principal. 


5. That individual principals should examine their own activities and the 
needs of their own schools so as to know whether or not present personnel 
resources are utilized effectively. Any principal should be able to state con- 
vincingly the number and types of personnel resources needed for a modern 
program and to indicate clearly wherein his present resources are inadequate. 
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6. That every principal should recognize the necessity of drawing to- 
gether into a cooperative unit the personnel resources assigned or available 
to each school so as to enrich and improve the developmental opportunities 
available to children. Without statesman-like leadership much of the tech- 
nical skill available will never effectively influence the school’s program. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Principal’s Status in the School System 


NE purpose of the 1928 yearbook was to suggest that the elementary- 
O school principalship was a “‘strategic position” in the school system. 
Thru studies of schoolboard rules and administrative practices within 
school systems, it was shown that the principalship was too frequently 
shackled to a level of activity not much higher than that of a competent 
clerk. Again and again thruout the 1928 yearbook the point was made 
that unless both superintendents of schools and principals set higher 
goals for the principalship, the position could not possibly attain the 
professional levels usually considered both necessary and desirable. 

We must face at this pont the general question of whether or not 
the elementary-school principal has advanced in professional status since 
1928. 


GENERAL STATUS IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


In the present study each principal was asked to give his opinion as 
to the general professional status of the principalship in his school system. 
For purposes of brevity, the questionnaire provided descriptions of three 
general types which for our purposes here may be indicated by the three 
key words: (a) leaders, (b) supporters, and (c) followers.1 Obviously 
in many everyday situations one must often serve in all three capacities, 
but the question attempted to emphasize the characteristic local role of 
principals. 

Forty-nine percent of the supervising principals are of the opinion 
that their roles are those of supporters; 44 percent report as leaders; and 
7 percent as followers. 

City size appears to have a definite effect upon these opinions. In the 
large cities over 500,000 in population about 6 in 10 supervising principals 
think that they are supporters; between these cities and the cities of the 
2500 to 5000 group the proportion of leaders and supporters is about 


1 The three levels of general status were described on the questionnaire as follows: | é 

(a) The principal is clearly recognized as the responsible head of a school unit with authority to 
plan and carry out, thru democratic processes, the highest possible type of program for the com- 
munity. He is encouraged to participate in planning and policy-making for the entire school 
7. His position is magnified. , 

(b) The principal is given some recognition for his professional knowledge and encouraged to func- 
tion efficiently. While rimarily concerned with carrying out the plans and policies of the 
central office and schoolboard, the principal is expected to plan for his school unit. 

(c) The principal is expected to carry out eet file reports promptly, report on conditions, make 
oniy minor decisions, make no unique plans for school community, and have no part in making 
school system policies. The position gets no special recognition. 
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the same; below 2500 in population the supporter type again exceeds 
those who think of themselves as leaders. The follower type is reported 
by about the same proportion (5 to 9 percent) in all city-size groups 
except in communities under 2500 in population where this type is 
mentioned by 14 percent. 

Among the teaching principals, as a group, the percents are 57 percent 
who think that they are supporters; 25 percent, leaders; and 18 percent, 
followers. In most city-size groups about 6 in 10 think of themselves as 
supporters. In general, as city size decreases the proportion of followers 
in the teaching principalship increases (up to 30 percent), except in 
communities under 2500 in population where the proportions are: 34 
percent, leaders; 53 percent, supporters; and 13 percent, followers. These 
proportions are to be expected since in the rural schools (under 2500 in 
population) the teaching principalship often takes on some of the functions 
of supervising principals, or even of superintendents of schools. 

Is this concept of the principalship, as given by the principals themselves, 
a ghostly restraint that does not exist? If so, we should expect the super- 
intendents of schools to tell us whether or not the ghost is real. On the 
basis of the same definitions considered by the principals, 681 super- 
intendents have given their opinions of the status of the principalship. When 
considered as a whole, 66 percent say that they think of principals as 
leaders; 32 percent say as supporters; and only 2 percent say as followers. 

In the cities over 30,000 in population the superintendents vote for 
leadership 7 times in 10; none vote for followership. From the groups 
5000 to 30,000 in population, superintendents vote for leadership 6 times 
in 10. Only below 5000 in population do the proportions divide about 
evenly between leadership and supportership, with followership rising 
to about 5 percent. 

Clearly there is a gap between the thinking of principals and super- 
intendents with respect to the general professional status of the principal- 
ship. We shall need to follow the question further into specific administra- 
tive and supervisory tasks. 


THE PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES 


Altho no comparable data were obtained in 1928 on the general status 
of the principalship as discussed in the previous section, several similar 
questions were asked in both surveys on the specific functions of principals. 
These were treated in the earlier volume as relationships between the 
principal and the superintendent (Chapter VIII). It was pointed out at 
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that time that the supervising principal had little voice in deciding certain 
specific questions and, by his silence, was necessarily impaired in his 
professional leadership. 


Selection and assignment of teachers—Twenty percent of the supervising 
principals today report that they have “no voice’ in teacher selection 
and assignment; 46 percent cooperate with the superintendent in making 
some assignments; 27 percent cooperate on al] assignments; and 7 percent 
report that all teacher assignments are made on the basis of the principal’s 
recommendation (see Table 19). 

Analyzing the data by city size, the proportion having nothing to say about 
assignments is most characteristic in cities above 500,000 in population 
(4 in 10). Below that city-size group the proportion drops from 2 in 10 
to 1 in 10. Cooperation on some assignments is most typical in the city 
groups over 50,000 in population. Cooperation on a// assignments becomes 
most common below 30,000 in population where it exists in about 4 in 
10 cases. Almost exclusive authority to make assignments is most frequently 
found in communities below the 5000 population point where 2 in 10 
principals have this authority (partly because these supervising principals 
often have some of the duties of superintendents of schools). 

Teaching principals, as a group, divide almost equally between the 
three levels of authority: (a) no voice, (b) cooperation on some assign- 
ments, and (c) cooperation on all assignments. The amount of authority 
tends to increase with the decreases in community size (see Table 20). 

As compared with 1928 the supervising principals show a slight gain. 
Where today 1 in 5 has no voice on assignments, the proportion in 1928 
was 1 in 4. Apparently there has been a small but distinct change toward 
cooperative relationships with respect to personnel assignments. 


Determination of time allotments—Altho often considered less im- 
portant today than twenty years ago, there still remains the problem of 
daily and weekly time schedules. Today 55 percent of the supervising 
principals report that these schedules are made thru the cooperation of the 
principal and classroom teachers; only in about 1 in 10 cases are such 
schedules made by each of the following: superintendent alone, the 
superintendent and principal, and a local school system committee. Only 
3 percent of the supervising principals report making time schedules 
alone without the help of others. 

City size affects the situation. In cities above 100,000 in population, 
about 20 percent of the schedules are handed down by the central office; 
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consequently, there is less cooperative planning by principals and class- 
room teachers (4 in 10). In city groups below 100,000 in population, 
from 6 to 7 in 10 principals report that time schedules are the result of 
principal-classroom teacher planning. 

Teaching principals, as a group, report that 60 percent prepare time 
schedules in cooperation with the classroom teachers. Here again, in the 
larger cities the schedules are determined by the central office in 20 to 
25 percent of the cases. Below 30,000 in population 6 in 10 are free 
to plan with their own staffs. 

While the questions used in 1928 and 1948 are not strictly comparable, 
it is fair to conclude that there has been a substantial increase in the 
freedom of principals to determine, with classroom teachers, the daily 
and weekly time schedules of their schools. This gain has apparently 
been at the expense of school system committees rather than by any 
decline in the proportion of cases where the central office exercised the 
full authority. This indication that local curriculum committees are making 
less effort today, as compared with 1928, to prescribe time allotments 
checks with other general reports on current practice. 


Determining content of subject areas—Thirty-nine percent of the super- 
vising principals report that content materials are selected by local com- 
mittees; 27 percent, by principals and teachers cooperatively; 12 percent, 
by the central office staff; 8 percent, by the general and special supervisors; 
and lesser percents by various combinations of individuals and groups. 

In the larger cities (over 100,000 in population) the central office and 
local committees appear to be more dominant in the situation than in the 
other city-size groups. Between 10,000 and 100,000 population local 
curriculum committees seem to carry the major role. Below 10,000 in 
population decisions on content materials are most likely to rest upon the 
cooperative action of classroom teachers and principals. 

As a group, teaching principals are most likely to determine content 
in cooperation with their staffs. Curriculum committees appear to occupy 
the dominant role in cities above 10,000 in population. Below this popu- 
lation point principals and classroom teachers come into a leading position. 
Strong, but not dominant, direction from the central office is most fre- 
quently found above the 50,000 population point. 

In comparison with 1928 only general conclusions are possible. Ap- 
parently the responsibilities and opportunities of the principals working 
with their own staffs have definitely increased. The authority to determine 
content materials, often vested in 1928 in general school system curricu- 
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lum committees, seems to have declined, leaving the problem more largely 
to principals and the staffs of individual schools. 


Determination of specific methods—As a group, 46 percent of the 
supervising principals today report that specific methods of instruction 
are determined cooperatively by the superintendent, the principal, and 
the classroom teachers. Seventeen percent report that methods are chosen 
only by classroom teachers; 13 percent, by school system committees; 
10 percent, by general and special supervisors; and lesser percents by 
various individuals or groups. 

The most frequent combination ‘‘superintendent-principal-classroom 
teachers” exists in about the same proportions in each city-size group. 
Cities over 500,000 population show distinctly more participation by 
the central office and by general and special supervisors. Teacher isolation 
(i.e., methods determined by classroom teachers only) is found to the 
extent of 1 in 5 below the 500,000 population point; above that popula- 
tion point it is rarely reported. Relatively few principals report that they 
alone decide upon specific methods. 

Among the teaching principals, as with supervising principals, almost 
exactly the same percent distribution exists with respect to the authority 
over methods by various individuals and combinations of individuals. 
However, such items as ‘‘principal alone” or ‘“‘principal and classroom 
teacher together” decline in frequency. The item ‘‘classroom teacher alone” 
increases to 28 percent. This tendency toward increased isolation of the 
classroom teacher would be expected as between the teaching and super- 
vising principals groups since teaching principals have relatively small 
amounts of time for supervision. 

Comparing with the supervising principals who reported in 1928, we 
find again that general changes rather than specific statistical differences 
are most significant. In 1928 supervising principals reported (7 in 10) 
that the “principal and classroom teachers” usually decided the specific 
methods; today the prevailing combination is ‘‘superintendent-principal- 
classroom teachers.” Supervisors, curriculum committees, and classroom 
teachers alone are the other items that have risen in relative importance 
in the past two decades. It is not clear whether this indicates a broadening 
of the cooperative relationships of principals with respect to decisions 
on methods, or a decline in the principal’s status at one of the key points 
in the instructional process. Clearly, and appropriately, there is indication 
of increased participation of classroom teachers in making important 
decisions, 
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Selection of textbooks—Forty-two percent of the supervising principals 
in the present study report that they are limited to the use of textbooks on 
a standardized list; 27 percent may add to the basic list; 31 percent may 
order textbooks as they think best. 

Restriction to a standardized list of textbooks exists 7 in 10 times in 
the large cities over 500,000 in population; about 5 in 10, in cities between 
50,000 and 500,000 in population; 3 in 10, in cities 10,000 to 50,000; 
and 2 in 10, below 10,000 in population. Below the 50,000 mark more 
than half of the supervising principals have extensive, if not practically 
complete, freedom in choosing textbooks. In some states, however, this 
freedom would be exercised within the limits of statewide adoptions or 
other state prescriptions. 

Teaching principals, as a group, fall into three approximately equal 
classifications with respect to textbook selection: (a) limited to standard- 
ized list, (b) standardized list plus some choice, and (c) freedom to 
order as seems best. As with supervising principals, restriction to standard- 
ized lists is most prevalent in cities above the 50,000 point; greater 
freedom exists below that point. As indicated earlier, the greater amount 
of freedom and authority in the smaller places arises largely from the 
fact that those teaching principals often have administrative functions 
characteristic of the supervising principalship or even of the super- 
intendency. 

In 1928 over 65 percent of the supervising principals were restricted 
to a standardized list of textbooks as compared with 42 percent today. 
Then only about 3 percent had relatively complete freedom as compared 
with 31 percent in 1948. It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that 
in this area of professional expertness and responsibility the supervising 
principal has advanced considerably in the past twenty years. 


Selection of instructional supplies—Thirty percent of the supervising 
principals report that they must limit their orders to a standardized list 
of instructional supplies; 29 percent may add to the standardized list; 
and 41 percent may order as they think best. 

In the large cities, over 500,000 in population, at least.7 in 10 are 
held to the standardized lists. Below the 500,000 mark more than half 
have some discretionary freedom. Not until the 10,000 population point 
is reached, however, are a majority of principals (6 in 10) free to order 
instructional supplies as they think best. 

Teaching principals, taken as a group, appear to have relatively more 
freedom to choose instructional supplies than have the supervising princi- 
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pals. Seventeen percent report that they are limited to standardized lists; 
28 percent may add to the standardized lists; and 55 percent order as 
they think best. This general pattern of percents holds rather generally 
for cities over 100,000 in population and those below 10,000 in popula- 
tion. There seems to be relatively more restriction in the middle city-size 
groups. 

Direct comparisons with the 1928 study are not possible on this question. 
In general, however, except for the supervising principals in the cities 
over 100,000 in population, supervising principals now enjoy relatively 
greater freedom in choosing instructional supplies than they did in 
1928. Only in cities above 500,000 in population—as was true of the 
principal’s group as a whole in 1928—about 7 in 10 are restricted to 
standardized lists of instructional supplies. 


Instructional decisions within each building—Seventy-three percent of 
the supervising principals report that they are subordinate to assistant 
superintendents with respect to instructional decisions within their own 
buildings. Twenty-seven percent report that their authority on specific 
instructional decisions within their own buildings takes precedence over 
that of assistant superintendents. Similarly, in relation to general super- 
visors, 71 percent of the supervising principals believe that they have final 
authority; and 83 percent have the final word on questions of instruction 
involving special supervisors. 

In all city-size groups, except in the 5000-9999 city-size group, principals 
report that the assistant superintendent has authority above the principal 
on specific instructional questions. In large cities, over 500,00 in population, 
the ratio is 9 in 10; between 50,000 and 500,000 it is 7 in 10; below 
50,000, slightly above 5 in 10, except in cities 5000-9999 where it is 
4 in 10. 

For general and special supervisors the percents do not vary widely 
on the basis of city size. Usually the principal’s authority is supreme 
within his own building by ratios of 7 or 8 in 10. 

Teaching principals, as a group, hold the same general position as 
supervising principals with relation to assistant superintendents. They are 
more likely (6 in 10) to be subordinate in instructional matters to the 
authority of general supervisors, but maintain almost the same relative 
authority as supervising principals (7 in 10) with respect to special 
supervisors. | 

In 1928 no similar question was asked on assistant superintendents so 
direct comparisons cannot be made on this item. However, the questions 
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on relationships with supervisors lead to the conclusion that, in general, 
the professional responsibility of supervising principals has definitely 
increased. This change is especially noticeable for principal-special super- 
visor relationships where the principal’s ultimate responsibility for instruc- 
tion within his building is today accepted in a majorty of school systems. 


Budget preparation—Fifty-two percent of the supervising principals 
report having no responsibility for the preparation of the budgets for 
their schools; 29 percent make recommendations; 19 percent report that 
they prepare the budgets. 

The larger the city the less likely it is that a principal has much to 
say about the budget. In cities over 500,000 in population 8 in 10 report 
having no voice in budget matters; in cities between 50,000 and 500,000, 
from 5 to 6 in 10; in places below 50,000 in population, about 4 in 10. 
Below 50,000 in population 1 principal in 4 reports preparing the school 
budget, indicating again that in smaller places the supervising principal 
often exercises some of the functions of the superintendency. 

Teaching principals, as a group, have less to say about their budgets 
than do supervising principals. Sixty percent have no voice; 26 percent 
can make recommendations; 14 percent prepare their school budgets. 

No comparable question on budget authority was asked in the 1928 
study. 


Participation in policy-making—Six percent of the supervising principals 
report that they are not consulted with respect to administrative policies 
and decisions for the school system as a whole; 26 percent are consulted 
individually from time to time; 68 percent report frequent appointment 
to committees which deal with policies and decisions for the school 
system. 

In general, above the 30,000 population point about 8 in 10 principals 
serve on policy committees. In communities of the 10,000-29,999 group 
about 6 in 10 serve on policy committees; in places 5000-9999 in popula- 
tion, 5 in 10; below 5000 population, 4 in 10. 

The teaching principals group reports 12 percent as having no voice in 
general policy-making; 40 percent help individually upon occasion; 48 
percent serve on policy committees. Above 10,000 population from 5! 
to 81 percent participate in committees in the various population groups; 
between 10,000 and 2500 about one-third participate thru committees; 
below 2500 in population, nearly half are consulted. | 

Since this question was not asked in 1928, it is not possible to make 
a direct comparison of trends with respect to participation in policy-making. 
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PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE 


Reviewing the current professional status of the principalship, particu- 
larly with respect to certain specific factors in administration, supervision, 
and instruction, reveals substantial forward progress in the principal's 
authority and freedom of action. When considered with increased pro- 
fessional preparation, as shown in Chapter I, this increased responsibility 
seems to be a logical and natural development. Few persons, certainly 
not the national Department thru this yearbook, would demand increased 
authority for principals without evidence of increased expertness and com- 
petence. 

There remain, however, certain doubtful points. In some city groups, 
particularly large cities, the principalship appears to be under the inflexible 
restraint of standardized lists of textbooks and instructional supplies. 
Perhaps this is an unavoidable penalty of great size; perhaps it is a form 
of central office bureaucracy. Certainly much can be said for the economy 
and efficiency of standardized lists of textbooks and supplies, particularly 
when developed thru democratic discussions, but as inflexible rules they 
tend to destroy initiative and originality. 

With respect to instructional decisions the principal’s status appears 
to be clearer today, and generally better, as his functions impinge on 
those of assistant superintendents, general supervisors, and special super- 
visors. Yet, as compared with 1928, principals seem to have lost some 
authority in making decisions on specific methods of instruction to be used 
in their schools. So far as it represents sharing with classroom teachers 
and with school system committees, this change is definitely a step toward 
better instructional results. Linked, however, with lack of voice over 
instructional supplies, budget, and teacher selection, the change may, 
at least in many communities, place principals in an untenable position. 
One cannot have responsibility for instructional results without considerable 
control over the agencies that impair or facilitate those instructional results. 

It may be that on this and other points, principals underestimate the 
scope of the area in which they may exercise leadership. When their own 
estimates of general status are compared with the opinions of super- 
intendents, principals appear to lag behind their opportunities. Most 
superintendents say that they want principals to be leaders, while principals 
are more likely to think of themselves as supporters, or even as followers. 
There must be a gap not only in concepts of the principalship, but also 
in the specific conditions that make leadership possible. It may be also 
that superintendents, while themselves visualizing the leadership possi- 
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bilities of the principalship, have by their unsystematic procedures (see 
Chapter X) chosen persons who do not have a vision of the professional 
principalship. Surely the situation calls for meeting of minds thru con- 
ferences and inservice preparation. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That superintendents of schools and boards of education should em- 
phasize to an increasing extent the leadership opportunities of the prin- 
cipalship. These verbal statements of the general status of the principalship 
are, however, entirely futile unless reconciled with the standards used in 
selecting principals and with the salaries paid. 


2. That leadership must be associated with administrative authority 
within the individual school unit and must include opportunity for participa- 
tion in major questions of school system policy and budget preparation. 


3. That there is need for expioration by local principals of the nature 
and extent of their authority in relationships with assistant superintendents, 
general supervisors, and special supervisors. Apparently in some school 
systems there is a lack of clarity on these contacts and other conditions which 
make it difficult for principals to function as instructional leaders of the 
most desirable type. Relationships nang supervisors should facilitate co- 
operative efforts. 


4. That individual principals need to explore within their own staffs the 
many possibilities for sharing of growth and improvement, especially in 
matters directly related to instruction. To an increasing extent the profes- 
sional principal does not attempt to exercise complete jurisdiction in policy- 
making, planning, experimentation, and other areas where classroom 
teachers should help to make decisions. 


5. That individually and thru their local groups principals should keep 
the superintendent and his staff informed as to the needs and goals of the 
elementary schools. In committees and workshops principals should seck 
continuously to increase their own insights into elementary education and 
to restate the functions, relationships, and activities of the principalship. 
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CHAPTER VI 


How the Principal Uses His Time 


RIOR to 1928 one very common approach to the principalship was by 

means of the “job analysis” research procedure. Principals were asked 
to keep records of how they spent their time (often at ten-minute intervals! ) 
during a typical week or month. The procedure not only revealed the 
multitude of duties falling upon principals, but also indicated how suc- 
cessfully they managed their time. Or perhaps, more accurately, it showed 
how successfully people and things managed the principal. 

The present study resorted to a somewhat less laborious, but also less 
exact, method of analyzing the principal’s time distribution. The question- 
naire asked how principals thought they divided their time and how 
they would like to divide it under ideal conditions. Other general questions 
were asked and comparisons of these data have been made with some 
parts of the 1928 survey. 


TOTAL Hours AT SCHOOL 


- On the average, the supervising principals in the present study spend 
about nine hours at school each day. Eighteen percent manage to finish 
in less than eight hours; 49 percent require eight hours but less than 
nine; 29 percent require nine hours but less than ten; 4 percent report 
ten hours or more. In 1928 the median was 8.68 hours as compared 
with 8.65 hours today. 

City size apparently is a factor. In the cities over 50,000 population, 
at least half of the supervising principals need eight but less than nine 
hours. Below the 50,000 population point, about 4 in 10 get into the 
nine but less than ten-hour group. More than ten hours is reported with 
greatest relative frequency in places below 5000 in population, suggesting 
again that these principals have some of the duties of superintendents 
of schools. 

Teaching principals, as a group, report a median of 8.86 hours (average 
8.53 hours). City size does not seem to affect the medians of this type 
of principalship. In 1928, the median was 8.76 hours for teaching princi- 
pals. 

When the total hours of daily work are tabulated on the basis of enrol- 
ment, the medians for supervising principals in the school-size groups 
are not greatly different, Supervising principals in schools enrolling fewer 
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than 200 pupils put in a daily stint equal to that of principals in the 
largest schools. If anything, the smaller the school the probabilities are 
that more daily hours will be required, but the differences among the 
averages are small. On the average, men and women supervising principals 
require approximately the same amount of daily hours in their buildings. 

Teaching principals reflect differences based on school size. The larger 
the enrolment the greater is the average number of hours required daily. 
Women teaching principals, on the average, put in more hours each day 
than the men, but again the differences are not large. 

On Saturdays, 73 percent of the supervising principals and 67 percent 
of the teaching principals spend no time in their buildings; 23 percent 
of the supervising principals and 28 percent of the teaching principals 
report two or more hours. 

The larger the city the greater the possibility is that supervising princi- 
pals will not report any time spent in their buildings on Saturday. Above 
the 100,000 population point the average for those reporting is less than 
30 minutes; below, the average rises to 1 hour. Saturday time is also 
associated with larger schools and with men. The differences among 
those reporting are small for the school-size groups, but on the basis of 
sex the men average almost an hour while the average among women 
is less than half an hour. 

Teaching principals also report relatively more Saturday hours as the 
size of community declines. In communities above 50,000 in population 
those reporting Saturday hours average less than 1 hour, while below 
50,000 in population the averages approach an hour. Larger schools also 
are more likely to require some Saturday work than are smaller schools. 
Men teaching principals average nearly 75 minutes, while women teaching 
principals average about 45 minutes. 

The whole question of hours is pertinent with respect to various questions 
such as the salary schedule discussed in Chapter II. Those who prepare 
single salary schedules for principals tend to think of ‘‘comparable assign- 
ments’’ only in terms of school size. The report of principals in the 
present study is that, regardless of school enrolments, all principals, on 
the average, put in about the same number of hours in their buildings. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF TIME 


When asked how they distribute their school time in a typical year, 
supervising principals and teaching principals revealed, on the average, 
the differences shown in Table 21. 
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TIME DISTRIBUTION 


; TABLE 21.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS’ TIME GIVEN TO 
MAJOR FUNCTIONS 














Group of duties Supervising principals Teaching principals 
ae 1 2 3 
Se 29.3% 10.4% 
Supervision ...............44, 24.1 6.8 
Pupil personnel .............. 14.8 5.6 
ere 15.1 10.7 
rrr res ere 2.3 59.5 
eT ere erry 9.3 4.5 
Bifeceliomecus . ww 5c encase 5.1 2.5 
100.0% 100.0% _ 





By definition in this study, all principals with 75 percent or more of 
their time free from classroom duties are classified as ‘‘supervising”’ 
principals; all others, as “teaching” principals. This definition was also 
used in 1928. 

From Table 21 it may be seen that, on the average, supervising principals 
spend about 53 percent of their time on administration and supervision; 
these same areas require about 17 percent of the time of teaching 
principals. 

By city size relatively little variation is found except in the three areas: 
supervision, classroom teaching, and clerical duties. In the cities over 
500,000 in population supervising principals spend relatively more time 
on supervision than similar principals in smaller places. Classroom teach- 
ing and clerical duties vary in reverse to this; they consume relatively 
more of the principal’s time as the size of city decreases. 

Teaching principals divide their time rather uniformly regardless of 
city size. There is slightly more supervision and less teaching in the cities 
over 100,000 in population as compared with the smaller places under 
10,000 population. The details by city size are shown in Table 22. 

On the basis of school size some clear-cut differences in time allotments 
are revealed. In small schools, under 200 in enrolment, supervising 
principals give relatively more time to clerical duties, teaching, and 
miscellaneous activities. In the large schools, above 1000 in enrolment, 
the supervising principals, on the average, devote nearly 34 percent of 
their time to administration and 28 percent to supervision (44 percent 
when pupil personnel is added). As school size declines the proportion 





of the principal’s time given to supervision also declines. 
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While the differences are not great the tabulations show that men 
supervising principals, as compared with the women, give relatively 
more of their time to administration. The women supervising principals 
give relatively more time to clerical duties, supervision, and pupil per- 
sonnel. It is possible that some of these differences arise from the longer 
period of classroom experience of the average woman principal. _ 

The teaching principals show greatest differences between those groups 
whose schools are below and above the 200 enrolment point. Below this 
enrolment teaching consumes relatively large proportions of the total 
time of the principal. Above 200 in enrolment teaching principals give 
relatively more time to clerical work, supervision, and administration, 
and consequently smaller proportions to teaching duties. Men teaching 
principals, compared with women teaching principals, are more inclined 
toward administration and clerical duties. The women principals are 
more inclined toward classroom activity and pupil personnel. On other 
phases of the principal’s work the average time allotments are about 
the same for both men and women. 

Comparisons with 1928 can be made (see Table 23) by combining 
pupil personnel with supervision as was done in the earlier study. From 
this table it appears that, on the average, supervising principals have 
tended to decrease the time given to administrative, clerical, and teaching 
duties so as to give more time to supervision and other duties (including 
community work). As compared with 1928, teaching principals today give 
less time, on the average, to classroom teaching and more time to all 


TABLE 23.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS’ TIME GIVEN TO MAJOR 
FUNCTIONS IN 1928 AND 1948 





























‘ Supervising principals Teaching principals 

Group of duties 1928 1948 1928 1948 

1 2 3 4 5 
Administration ...... 30.2% 29.3% 9.9% 10.4% 

Supervision ......... 33.8 38.9 10.0 12.4 

Per 18.3 15.1 9.5 _ 10.7 

MEE fesas axons 2% 4,3 2.3 64.4 59.5 

Other duties ........ 13.4 14.4 6.2 7.0 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 





Note: In 1928 “pupil personnel” was included under “supervision” ; “com- 
munity activities” were put under “‘other duties.” These adjustments have been 
made in the 1948 percents. 
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other phases of the principalship. These trends agree with the recom- 
mendations made in 1928 and are significant steps toward the professional- 
ization of the principalship. 


IDEAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF TIME 


No one lives in an ideal world, but it is interesting to speculate on 
what might be true if conditions were ideal in the principalship. Estimates 
of the ideal also indicate something of the things “hoped for’’ in the 
minds of principals. Certain summarized details are given in Table 24; 
details by city size are found in Table 25. 


TABLE 24.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS’ TIME GIVEN TO MAJOR 
FUNCTIONS UNDER ACTUAL AND IDEAL CONDITIONS 





























, Supervising principals Teaching principals 
nang a Satins Actual Ideal Actual Ideal 
1 2 3 4 5 
Administration ...... 29.3% 24.2% 10.4% 18.5% 
Supervision ......... 24.1 37.3 6.8 24.4 
Pupil personnel ...... 14.8 17.3 5.6 14.6 
EE Dane ssinua 94 15.1 3.5 10.7 5.5 
i eer 2.3 2.6 59.5 22.8 
Community ......... 9.3 11.0 4.5 9.5 
Miscellaneous ....... 5.1 4.1 2.5 4.7 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 





Clearly, if supervising principals had a free hand they really would 
become “supervising” principals. They would trim their administrative 
and clerical duties (possibly by delegation to their ‘‘hoped for’’ assistants) 
and give more time to the improvement of instruction and to community 
leadership. 

On the basis of city size, the average ideal allotment to supervision 
by supervising principals descends with almost uniform progression from 
42 percent in the cities over 500,000 in population to 35 percent in 
communities under 2500 in population. This hoped for improvement 
would be made at the expense of administrative and clerical duties. 
In cities over 100,000 in size, classroom duties, under an ideal allotment, 
would be increased over present actual allotments; in cities below 10,000 
they would be decreased. Allotments to pupil personnel and to com- 
munity activities show about the same increases in all city-size groups. 

By school size the ideal allotments of supervising principals show the 


a 





- IDEAL AVERAGE PERCENT OF TIME TO MAJOR FUNCTIONS 


TABLE 25. 
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greatest time gains for supervision in the schools with the smallest 
enrolment. These principals would like to change their present allotments, 
on the average, so that they would not be greatly different from those 
found in the largest schools. All such gains—chiefly with respect to 
supervision, pupil personnel, and community activities—would be made 
at the expense of present clerical and administrative duties. Obviously, 
no such improvements would be possible unless the personnel resources 
of the principal (e.g., secretarial and professional) are increased in number 
and quality (see Chapter IV). 

Teaching principals have ideals similar to those of the supervising 
principals. The highest averages in ideal allotments are associated with 
bigness—that is, the largest cities and the largest schools. However, 
the percent of gain for supervision and pupil personnel would be greater 
in the smallest cities and smallest schools where the present time allotments 
to these items are now relatively low. Taking the teaching principals group 
as a whole we find that their average “ideal” time allotments would make 
them supervising principals. Undoubtedly, they suggest this shift in time 
distribution because of the unsolved supervisory problems which they 
face daily under present conditions. 

In suggesting ideal time distributions the men and women, on the 
average, show almost complete agreement. Among the supervising princi- 
pals the men, as in actual practice, lean slightly more toward administration 
than do the women principals; the women give slightly more emphasis 
to pupil personnel. Among the teaching principals, the women emphasize 
classroom teaching more than the men; the men would continue, even 
under ideal conditions, to emphasize administration more than the women. 
Otherwise, the average percents of the ideal distribution are almost 
exactly the same for both sexes. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO THE ACHIEVEMENT OF AN IDEAL TIME DISTRIBUTION 


What tasks prevent principals from achieving the “ideal” distribution 
of their time? Fifty-three percent of the supervising principals report 
“clerical duties” as the major impediment. From 44 percent to 69 percent 
of the principals in the cities below 500,000 in population point to this 
clerical load; above the 500,000 population group, “administration” be- 
comes the chief impediment (52 percent reporting this area of work). 
In all other city groups, next to the clerical load, administration is the 
major impediment to an ideal distribution. 
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As might be expected, teaching principals report that their classroom 
assignments constitute the major impediment to the attainment of an 
ideal time allotment. However, from 4 to 6 in 10, depending on city 
size, also report a heavy clerical load. The impediments of both clerical 
and administrative dutics are reported by relatively larger proportions 
of the teaching principals as the size of city increases, 

The designation of impediments to an ideal time allotment agrees with 
the earlier section on the average time that would be given to each 
major function under the best conditions. Most principals consider that 
an ideal allotment calls for more time for supervisory duties. They would 
get this additional time by curtailing the time now given to clerical and 
administrative duties; or in the case of teaching principals, the time now 
given to classroom duties. 

While the complete distributions of the answers given to the questions 
indicate that many individuals now have relatively ideal time allotments, 
which possibly have been attained by their own efforts, the question is one 
for consideration both by superintendents of schools and teacher prepara- 
tion institutions. Superintendents of schools could, thru committees of prin- 
cipals, reduce the number of many administrative impediments and, thru 
budget provisions, could provide the clerical assistance now rather generally 
needed in elementary schools. Teachers colleges and departments of educa- 
tion could help principals in training to explore and to adopt measures de- 
signed to utilize their time to best advantage. As in the field of instruction, 
some technics of administration are relatively more efficient than others, and 
some procedures relatively more important. 


TIME AVAILABLE FOR CERTAIN ACTIVITIES 


Altho information reported by principals with respect to certain other 
activities will be explored later under appropriate topics, general note 
should be taken of them at this point. These questions had to do with the 
number of hours given by principals to (a) self-improvement, (b) relaxa- 
tion, (c) improving the local school system, and (d) helping to advance 
the profession. Table 26 indicates the average number of hours spent 
weekly in the four foregoing areas of activity. Altho the inquiry form 
gave some idea of the scope of each area, the individual principal necessarily 
exercised discretion in how he classified his own activities. Arranged by 
city-size groups, the average number of hours given weekly to these four 
areas of activity are essentially the same. 
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TABLE 26.——-AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT BY PRINCIPALS 
ON CERTAIN ACTIVITIES 











Activity Supervising principals Teaching principals 

1 2 tal i a. 
Self-ienprowememt wo. cece sce sns 5.63 5.39 
ti alk ch seid niece Rage hin’ 8.09 6.98 
School system improvement ............ 4.13 2.98 
Improving the profession .............. 2.37 1.92 





BUSY-NESS PERSONIFIED 


Regardless of the approach it should be clear from this chapter that 
the supervising principal often holds a highly paced position. He spends 
about forty-four hours weekly in his school building (with apologies 
to the forty-hour week!). In addition he allots about six hours weekly 
to self-improvement, four hours to school system improvement (e.g., 
committees), and two hours weekly to general improvement of the 
profession (e.g., associations). The total professional week adds up, on 
the average, to fifty-six hours. Perhaps he is justified then in taking eight 
hours for relaxation and recreation. 

During the course of the year his time, directly related to the job, is 
given primarily to administrative and supervisory duties. But 15 hours 
out of each 100 are required by definitely clerical tasks. 

As compared with a similar supervising principal in the 1928 survey, 
he has moved considerably toward supervisory work and away from 
clerical and routine tasks. If he had his way he would set up “ideal” 
conditions where supervision would take nearly 4 hours in 10 rather 
than the 214 it now actually occupies. Clerical and administrative areas 
would be reduced to obtain this time for instructional work. The chief 
impediment to attaining more time for supervision is the clerical load 
itself, plus many minor administrative tasks. 

Subject always to the effect of a major classroom assignment, the teach- 
ing principal’s time problem has many similarities to that of supervising 
principals. Each week he spends about forty-five hours in the school 
building. In addition various professional activities require, on the average, 
ten additional hours each week. 

While largely now a feaching principal—with emphasis on teaching— 
the typical teaching principal would like to be free to give about one-fourth 
of his time to teaching, one-fourth to supervision, one-fourth to adminis- 
tration, and one-fourth to all other duties. This desire to become 
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supervising principals (as defined in the present survey, 75 percent or 
more of his time free from classroom duties) is apparently one of the 
things hoped for among teaching principals. Undoubtedly this wish rises 
from an appreciation of the many instructional problems in every school, 
regardless of enrolment, which require full-time study. 

Whether or not principals will succeed in improving their general 
time allotments rests first upon how much they, individually and person- 
ally, wish to do something about it. Anyone who is content to drift, 
dealing with problems and demands as they arise, will be shaped by the 
job. Anyone who wishes to do so can do much to make his job what it 
should be by paying attention to his time allotment. 

But the foregoing is true only within limits. Much depends upon the 
amount of help given to the principal by the central office. He needs 
consultants, clerks, stenographers, and, upon occasion in large schools, 
assistant principals. Thru study and planning, combined with additional 
personnel resources, the ideal time allotments can become realities. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That each principal should analyze his own activities and compare his 
time allotments to major functions with those given in the present chapter. 
It seems reasonable to expect, on the average, that supervision (including 
pupil personnel activities) will require approximately 50 percent of the 
time of supervising principals and 15 percent of the time of teaching 
principals. 


2. That local principals associations should analyze the time allotments 
of principals within each school district, including the impediments to super- 
vision, and, on the basis of these findings, make vigorous presentations 
of the need for secretarial and other personnel necessary to increase the 
allotments to supervision, major administrative projects, and the increasing- 
ly important community activities of the modern principalship. 


3. That superintendents of schools should face the realities of the situa- 
tions in their school systems with respect to the professional resources and 
opportunities of the principalship. Improvement will not come thru ex- 
hortation, but by budgetary provisions of the conditions under which better 
work can be done, by higher standards in selecting principals, and by ap- 
propriate inservice education for all principals employed. 


4, That superintendents of schools and schoolboards should seek to in- 
form the public as to the bést use of the principal’s time. Old concepts of 
the principalship often lead to unnecessary and rigid prescriptions as to 
hours. Often the modern principal should be away from his building in 
community, state, and national activities whereby he, the school, and the 
school system gain educationally. 











CHAPTER VII 


General Phases of Supervision 


HE earliest American ‘“‘model” was the one-room public school. Its 
peu was usually chosen by the town meeting. His progress and 
success were largely in the hands of the selectmen or the school committee 
of laymen. These individuals visited the school from time to time to 
make sure that the pupils were behaving themselves and, incidentally, 
acquiring the rudiments of knowledge. 

As schools grew in size and in the number of teachers, it became 
necessary to designate one as “head teacher” or “‘headmaster.’’ This type 
of school organization was generally characteristic from the late colonial 
period up to 1840. About that date, the position of superintendent of 
schools appeared and the pattern of school system organization moved 
toward the unified community type. Meanwhile the growth of state 
departments of education brought state centralizing tendencies into the 
general stream of expansion and integration of public education. 

It is not necessary to repeat here the history of the principalship which 
was developed at some length in the 1928 yearbook. Briefly, the first ‘‘head- 
masters’ were classroom teachers who also made decisions on such matters 
as relationships in the school staff, the discipline of pupils, and various 
minor administrative problems. As schools became more complex in or- 
ganization and larger in enrolment, the teaching headmaster (increasingly 
called principal teacher or principal) was relieved of teaching duties. Many 
of the early superintendents of schools had in mind that, when freed from 
classroom duties, principals would devote a major portion of their time to 
the instructional problems of their schools. 

For many years, the rapid growth in school enrolments, the lack of 
systematic knowledge of child growth, the rudimentary nature of super- 
visory technics, the lack of clerical help, and the inadequacies of prepara- 
tion for the principalship all conspired to freeze principals into the role 
of administrators. In the 1920's, as technical knowledge respecting instruc- 
tion grew in quantity and quality, it was again recognized that principals 
should find their most challenging opportunities in the field of supervision. 
This trend was dramatized in the 1928 yearbook. Some idea of the present 
status of supervision by principals will be shown in this chapter and the 
next. 
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SUPERVISORY ACTIVITY WITHIN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The principal’s supervisory activities are influenced by his status in the 
school system and his personnel resources as these have been discussed in 
other chapters. His supervisory activities also naturally extend beyond the 
four walls of his own school. An effort was made to discover how ele- 
mentary-school principals participate in the solution of the instructional 
problems of the school system as a whole. 


Types of participation—As a group, the supervising principals in the 
present study believe that their general participation in supervisory activi- 
ties is primarily a matter of ‘‘working with the school system staff to meet 
the needs of children” (see Table 27). Ninety-five percent of the replies 


TABLE 27.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS PARTICIPATING IN THE 
GENERAL SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 





Supervising Teaching 


iceheeae cikuaatied principals principals 











1 2 3 
1. Working with the staff to meet the needs of children 

IID 5.5 50 wide sidauliNac tena acehh webs 95% 95% 
2. Serving with school system committees on curriculum 

and instructional problems .................+05. 71 56 
3. Helping the central office to carry out assignments 

ee SD 6 no mca din inchs ener eee 41 32 
4. Helping the local principals club to operate profes- 

_ & BAe Se Serer 39 24 
5. Conducting research experiments in school ........ 38 25 
6. —— instructional leadership of a curriculum 

apes Soe the scmeOl syabems ow. 5.oi5. cs ccs cescscsves 27 23 
7. Writing opinions for the superintendent of schools .. 19 12 





fall upon this item which was one of seven items printed in the question- 
naire.1 Seventy-one percent report serving on curriculum and instructional 
committees; 41 percent help the central office to carry out assignments or 
conduct studies; 39 percent help the professional committees of the local 
principals club; 38 percent participate in research experiments; 27 percent 
accept leadership for a curriculum area; and 19 percent write opinions for 
the superintendent of schools. ‘ 

Tabulations by city size reveal that curriculum committee activity is 

1 With respect to all questions reported in this chapter principals were given the opportunity to 


write in other items. Most of those written on the blank fell under the categories listed and are, 
therefore, not reported separately. 
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most likely to occur in the city group between 30,000 and 100,000 in 
population; least frequent in communities under 5000 in population. 
Professional committees of principals associations touch more than half 
of the supervising principals in cities above 50,000 in population; coopera- 
tion with the central office in assignments involves about half of those in 
cities above 30,000 in population; contact with research studies are re- 
ported by about half in cities above 500,000 in population. 

By school size, the differences in percent on the various items do not 
seem to be significant except to show that the smaller the school the more 
likely the principal will be limited to ‘helping the central office staff.’’ The 
larger the school the more likely the principal will participate in research, 
prepare opinions for the superintendent, and serve on committees of the 
local principals organization or on curriculum committees. 

The teaching principals, as a group, show a general pattern similar to 
that of the supervising principals (see Table 27). Almost all of them 
report “working with the staff to meet the needs of children’’; 56 percent 
serve on curriculum committees; 32 percent help the central office with 
assignments; and 25 percent participate in research experiments. Unlike 
the supervising principals, on all items the teaching principals are more 
likely to have general school system contacts when they are in the large 
schools than when assigned to small schools. 


Most effective participation—In addition to naming the types of school 
system supervisory activities in which they participate, principals were 
asked to indicate those in which they did their most effective work (see 
Table 28). 

Eighty-four percent of the supervising principals report that they are 
most effective in ‘‘working with the staff in meeting the needs of children.” 
In other words, the cooperative relationships with their personnel resources 
(Chapter IV), particularly with those resources outside of their own build- 
ings, offer principals the most effective service to supervision in the school 
system as a whole. 

Only 11 percent of the supervising principals report curriculum com 
mittees as their most effective service; 3 percent report each of such items 
as research experiments, assuming leadership for a curriculum area, and 
helping the committees of the local principals association. Only 1 percent 
report their greatest effectiveness by writing opinions for the superit 
tendent or by helping the central office with assignments. 

The percents reporting effective work on each item are about the same 
for all school-size groups. The exception is the item of curriculum com- 
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TABLE 28.—SCHOOL SYSTEM SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES WHERE 
PRINCIPALS DO THEIR MOST EFFECTIVE WORK 





Supervising Teaching 


Supervisory activity eat rane 
: principals principals 





——— ----- -- a —- -— — 





1 2 4 
1. Working with the staff to meet the needs of children 

2 Betty Pe Saar ewe ery 84% 87% 
2. Serving with school system committees on curriculum 

and instructional problems ..................+:- ey 9 
3. Helping the central office to carry out assignments 

Se EY SEED 0:5. 5.00455 ovine babaKese nas 1 1 
4, Helping the local principals club to operate profes- 

EE NOD, 5 656 4.6 5.504 4d aes Chan de oSee 6 3 2 
5. Conducting research experiments in school ....... 3 2 
6. Accepting instructional leadership of a curriculum 

ates TOE Che SHOE! OPOIEM ... 6 2 oc cc ec nccccscvns 3 2 
7. Writing opinions for the superintendent of schools .. 1 1 





mittee participation which relatively more principals in schools below 
than above 1000 in enrolment report as an area of their most effective 
service. 

As a group, teaching principals agree with supervising principals that 
“working with the staff to meet the needs of children” is their area of 
most effective service. By city size, curriculum committee activity is re- 
ported most frequently in the cities over 10,000 in population. By school 
size, the teaching principals show little in the way of significant differences 
on the specific supervisory items. 


SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES WITHIN THE SCHOOL 


It is within his own building that the principal’s supervisory activities 
may be expected to be most extensive and intensive. The previous section 
has indicated that outside, in the school system as a whole, the principal’s 
supervisory activities are likely to be limited to cooperative relationships 
with the staff and to curriculum committees. In other words, the solution 
of instructional problems, as far as the typical principal is- concerned, 
must be met within the school rather than anticipated in the school system 
thru general supervisory devices and procedures (see Table 29). 


Types of procedures used—Of the fifteen items listed in the inquiry 
form, nearly all of the supervising principals (97 percent) report that 
they use the procedure “helping each teacher with her problems.” Eighty- 
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TABLE 30.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS REPORTING USE OF 
SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES WITHIN THEIR SCHOOLS 





Supervising Teaching 


Sapetvioney ectiyty principals _ principals 








1 2 3 
1. By helping each teacher with her problems ........ 97% 94% 
2. By interviewing, studying, and adjusting individual 
BPRS PIRES itor rit Be ag SON ME YL ae 84 74 
3. By visiting classes to observe the teaching ........ 79 52 
4, By interviewing and planning with parents ...... 77 70 
5. By leading general discussion at teachers meetings .. 71 55 
6. By providing teachers with extensive instructional 
NE Sab ee eh oe dscns ieeeancidakchns eee 70 50 
7. By working with groups of teachers on problems of 
SE onkin ec tbeseaccen ckesaededas 51 37 
8. By asking individual teachers to report at teachers 
PO bea eer a Vek chdvcavenie tins cee eoues ‘51 36 
9. By appointing committees of teachers to report at 
6 ine hike pon and cue tk ened 51 28 
a FA eee pe rrer rr 41 33 
11. By giving or arranging for demonstration lessons .. 36 17 
12. By conducting and applying research studies of in- 
i eee rer Tee re 30 18 
13. By asking supervisors to examine and to report on 
SNE BUS. 6b ol Lede bdsin'ds Shee amen ene 890 27 16 
14, By teaching or coaching groups of pupils ......... 19 23 
15. By giving lectures on instructional problems at 
EE MED vas avec ces ciascocceeseausens 14 8 





four percent report interviewing, studying, and adjusting individual pupils; 
79 percent, visiting and -observing classes; 77 percent, interviewing and 
planning with parents; 71 percent, leading discussions at teachers meet- 
ings; 70 percent, providing teachers with extensive instructional ma- 
terials. The other items in Table 29 are mentioned by less than 70 percent. 

A number of the specific items listed in Table 29 are reported in about 
the same proportions by all groups when the replies are arranged by city 
size. In the large cities supervising principals are more likely than in 
smaller places to include in their supervision such technics as lectures to 
the teachers, individual reports by teachers, class visits, asking supervisors 
to examine classes, and demonstration lessons. 

On the basis of school size, such technics as lectures to teachers, reports 
by individual teachers or committees of teachers, and demonstrations 
appear to be distinctly more characteristic in schools over 600 in enrolment 
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than in the smaller schools. On the other extreme, coaching of individual 
pupils is almost exclusively reported by principals in schools with less 
than 600 enrolment. Individual work with pupils and with parents, altho 
widely practiced in schools of all sizes, shows a marked tendency to de- 
cline as school size increases. 

Teaching principals, as a group, also rely upon “helping the individual 
teacher’’ as their chief supervisory technic (see Table 30). The work with 
individual pupils and with parents are the next most frequently reported 
procedures. The larger the city the more likely that teaching principals 
will include among their supervisory technics such items as demonstrations, 
lectures, classroom visits, applications of research, and using the assistance 
of supervisors. On the other items teaching principals report in similar 
proportions at all city-size levels. 

By school size, we again find that most of the specific procedures are 
used by teaching principals in about the same proportions. Yet there are 
some differences. In the larger schools, the procedures such as committee 
work, individual reports by teachers, visiting classes, and interviewing of 
parents are reported relatively more frequently in schools over 200 in en- 
rolment. 


Most effective procedures—aAll principals in the present study, after 
listing their supervisory technics, were asked to indicate the one whereby 
they did their most effective work. The list of fifteen items, shown in 
Table 29, dropped off almost to the single item “helping each teacher 
with her problems.” 

Of the supervising principals (see Table 31), 63 percent report that 
their best work is that of helping the individual teacher; 18 percent, the 
adjustment of individual pupils; 8 percent, work with groups of teachers 
on problems of their own choosing; 4 percent, classroom visits; 4 percent, 
leading professional discussions at teachers meetings; 4 percent, provision 
of extensive instructional materials; 3 percent, the appointment of com- 
mittees of teachers; and 3 percent, interviews with parents. All other items 
in Table 31 are reported by 1 percent or less. City size does not seem to 
be an influential factor except that as city size declines, relatively more 
ptincipals report “helping each teacher” as their most effective procedure. 
Demonstration lessons and classroom visits are reported as most effective 
among relatively more principals in the largest cities (above 500,000 in 
population). 

On the basis of school size, the tabulations again do not shift in general 
pattern with respect to the primary role of the technic of ‘helping each 
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TABLE 31.—SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES WITHIN THE SCHOOL 
WHERE PRINCIPALS DO THEIR MOST EFFECTIVE WORK 





Supervising Teaching 


Snpenniany, as principals principals 








1 2 3 
1. By helping each teacher with her problems ...... 63% 65% 
2. By interviewing, studying, and adjusting individual 
Oo ARE PE ASAI ALIS ER eee estate rar aN 18 17 
3. By visiting classes to observe the teaching ........ 4 2 
4, By interviewing and planning with parents ....... 3 6 
5. By leading general discussion at teachers meetings .. 4 6 
6. By providing teachers with extensive instructional 
NE A VU oe osc cdsierseeple ues 4 6 
7. By working with groups of teachers on problems of 
I I I og c.nincdie de ccsi sp maninecnnnanlen 8 5 
8. By asking individual teachers to report at teachers 
EET Te ee ere re Te Pe ee 1 ° 
9. By appointing committees of teachers to report at 
Ce IED onions divin avec ceca demwnedamen 3 1 
10, Dy givin fests 00 CARES 2... onc cc ccccsnscevess 1 1 
11. By giving or arranging for demonstration lessons .. 1 1 
12. By conducting and applying research studies of in- 
I A III oie ine kkk anne cwerdaenacne 1 2 
"13. By asking supervisors to examine and to report on 
EE xccke chute nn oan oneke Pebea eas eee ed sees: * 0 
14. By teaching or coaching groups of pupils ........ *. 2 
15. By giving lectures of instructional problems at teachers 
RP, oF Rioles <n ne din wnse 4a ea eg e an eme ™ 0 





* Indicates items of less than 1 percent. 





teacher.” Yet the principals in the larger schools (over 600 in enrolment) 
as compared with those in smaller schools, incline more toward group 
activities (e.g., working with groups of teachers on their problems) and 
lectures. Those in smaller schools, as compared with the larger schools, 
incline more toward individual interviews and coaching of pupils. 

Teaching principals, as a group, also rely upon the help given to each 
teacher in meeting the principal’s supervisory obligations. Sixty-five per- 
cent report this procedure. Other items rank much the same as for super- 
vising principals except that teaching principals put more emphasis upon 
interviewing parents, providing instructional materials, and coaching of 
individual pupils. 

Tabulations by city size did not reveal serious variation as to the value 
of “helping each teacher with her problems.” They do show, however, 
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as city size becomes smaller, that relatively more reliance is placed on 
the effectiveness of ‘‘adjusting individual pupils.” By contrast, work with 
groups of teachers on their problems is regarded as the ‘most effective” 
supervisory procedure by relatively more teaching principals in the larger 
cities (over 100,000 in population). 

School size also reveals no extreme or distinct differences in the effective- 
ness of the supervisory technics of teaching principals. Principals in the 
larger schools (over 200 in enrolment), even more than other principals, 
emphasize the help given to each teacher. Principals in small schools, as 
compared with those in large schools, show more inclination toward class- 
room visits, research, and the coaching of individual pupils. But neither 
the numbers nor the proportions can be stressed without danger of over- 
emphasis upon possible chance variations rather than real differences based 
upon school size. 


TIME ALLOTMENT TO SPECIFIC PHASES OF SUPERVISION 


In Chapter VI there is an analysis of the total time allotted by principals 
to their major functions. It has been shown that, on the average, supervis- 
ing principals give 38.9 percent of their time to supervision; ideally, they 


would like to give 54.6 percent (including pupil personnel). Teaching | 


principals, on the average, give 12.4 percent to supervision (including 
pupil personnel) ; ideally, they would like to give 39 percent. 

In order to push the analysis farther, the questionnaire defined super- 
vision as involving four major functions, briefly described as follows: 


* 1. The appraisal of specific learning situations to ascertain the needs of chil- 
dren and the efficiency of the instruction. 

2. Technical service to teachers in the form of instructional aids, specific sug- 
gestions for the improvement of instruction, and assistance in pupil 
diagnosis and measurement. 

3. Research for the purpose of curriculum construction and revision, and 
for the improvement of materials, technics, and methods of instruction. 

4. Professional leadership of and cooperation with teachers thru individual 
or group conferences, thru stimulation to further professional study, and 
thru cooperative development of some program of inservice education. 


In presenting the inquiry to principals it was recognized that this four- 
fold definition of supervision involved some overlapping and possibly 
some omissions, but it was believed to be adequate for the purposes of the 
present study. Principals were asked to examine these definitions and to 
estimate the proportion of their supervisory time allotted to each function. 

Table 32 shows the average percents of time allotted to the four func- 
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TABLE 32.—PERCENT OF SUPERVISORY TIME ALLOTTED TO 
EACH MAJOR PHASE OF SUPERVISION 











Function Supervising Teaching 
principals principals 
1 - Be 3 
PEELE Oe eee eee oe eae 26% 26% 
PCS Pe ee ee Pe re 28 27 
Ned Sabie oo wina.o bh 4 eM obo baked oe ad eee ene 15 16 
i RT eee 31 31 








100% 100% 





tions by supervising and teaching principals. It is interesting to note that 
these average percents for each function are essentially the same for the two 
groups. 

On the basis of city size, the tabulations for supervising principals reveal 
some small differences. In general, the average allotments for appraisal and 
technical service are highest in the large cities. Research appears to absorb 
relatively more time in the smaller cities than in the larger cities. Profes- 
sional leadership has about the same average allotment in all city groups 
(see Table 33). 

Arranged by school size the replies of supervising principals show 
that “‘appraisal’” requires a distinctly larger proportion of time in the 
schools under 200 in enrolment, apparently at the expense of professional 
leadership. The average proportions in all other school-size groups are 
about the same. The exception is in the 600-999 enrolment group where 
professional leadership reaches an average of 34 percent, apparently with 
some loss on the other three items, as compared with the other enrolment 
groups. 

Among teaching principals, the time allotted to “appraisal” is largest 
in schools enrolling fewer than 200 pupils. The average percents of other 
enrolment groups approximate the total group averages given in Table 32. 

There are no objective standards whereby these average allotments may 
be judged. The averages given in Table 32 may be considered to be the 
“standard of current practice.” Usually such averages are considered 
minimum standards. Further analysis of the tabulations (see Table 34) 
shows that there is considerable range among principals with respect to 
the time given to the four supervisory functions. 

It should be noted in Table 34 that 6 percent of the supervising prin- 
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cipals and 8 percent of teaching principals give no time to the ‘‘research” 
phase of supervision. At the other extreme, 20.9 percent of the supervis- 
ing principals give 50 percent or more of their supervisory time to ‘‘pro- 
fessional leadership’’; of the teaching principals, 25.4 percent. 

Even Table 34 does not provide an ideal standard. Obviously, the indi- 
vidual principal’s allotment of time to major supervisory functions will 
vary somewhat in terms of his preparation, the size of the school, the 
preparation of the classroom teachers, the needs of the pupils, the extent 
of his personnel resources, and the current supervisory emphasis of the 
school system. On the other hand all four of these major functions are 
important and should have some allotment in every principal’s program. 
For this reason the averages of the groups (Table 32) are recommended 
as practical points-of reference. 


SOME GAINS AND SOME DANGERS 


It is not possible to make statistical comparisons between the data re- 
ported in this chapter and the material given in the 1928 yearbook. The 
earlier volume included long lists of the specific duties of the principalship. 
These duties were classified under such major headings as administration, 
supervision, clerical, and teaching. 

The present volume does not include such detailed lists. Job analysis was 
a characteristic procedure in the 1920’s. It paralleled, in a sense, the lists 
of essentials included in the courses of study of two decades past. Courses 
of study have tended to evolve into large integrated units in recognition of 
the fact that the whole is more than the sum of its parts. Likewise super- 
vision has come to mean not a mere listing of devices (e.g., tests and obser- 
vations), but a grouping of processes. Supervision, like teaching, has be- 
come an integrated process rather than the mere manipulation of isolated 
devices. 

In this sense of technical skill, the replies of elementary-school princi- 
pals to the 1948 questionnaire suggest that the professional supervisory 
skill of principals has become richer and more significant. Table 30, while 
still somewhat a listing of devices, does show some grouping into process 
relationships. Skilful supervision today is not a matter of “rating teachers’ 
but rather of “helping each teacher with her problems.” It is not a matter 
simply of “testing pupils” but of “adjusting pupils” in terms of their 
interests and needs. 

These tendencies to think more broadly and significantly about instruc- 
tional problems is definitely a long step forward. It justifies the advances 
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in professional preparation as reported in Chapter I. It increases the obliga- 
tion for further study and research and the continuous necessity of keeping 
pace with new developments in instruction, curriculums, and knowledge of 
child growth. 

There is a possible danger in this development toward more creative 
supervision. It is the same danget that has often made creative instruction 
less effective for many individual children. The danger is that a somewhat 
“foggy theory’’ often serves in place of applied skill and knowledge. In 
instruction, an overemphasis upon drill has been wisely eliminated, but in 
its place we sometimes give the child ‘‘verbalism’’ and leave him with a 
lack of fundamental skills. Similarly, in the field of supervision the typical 
principal may be becoming a “benign influence” (as one superintendent 
described supervision in 1880), rather than developing into a skilled tech- 
nician who appreciates the place and limitations of the mechanics and 
devices of supervision. 

There continues to be a place in supervision for testing pupils, making 
classroom observations, and possibly even for using checklists to analyze in- 
structional conditions. These, however, are but tools whereby one discovers 
the problems and needs of instructional situations. There are no substitutes 
for these instruments of appraisal and fact-finding. Principals must be 
skilful in the use of such instruments, but their skill must continue to the 
point where it brings new ideas, freedom, and inventiveness to the in- 
structional efforts of classroom teachers and to the learning activities of 


pupils. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That all principals now in service, and those now preparing to serve, 
should review the historical development of the principalship so as to gain 
perspective on the modern principal’s supervisory obligations. It is hard- 
won professional obligation which should not be lost thru neglect. 


2. That individual principals now in service should compare their own 
supervisory practices and the supervisory procedures of their school systems 
with those revealed by the present chapter. From such comparisons should 
follow a program of self-improvement, planned by the individual and mo- 
tivated from within. 


3, That principals should seek to develop experimental and creative at- 
titudes and procedures in the field of supervision. New ideas and processes, 
based upon research and study, are needed to lift supervision above dull 
and obvious methods, 
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4. That local and state associations should make similar studies in their 
respective areas so as to bring into sharper focus the supervisory procedures 
now in general use. Thru conferences and workshops for principals it 
should be possible continually to deepen and enrich the quality of their 
supervisory technics. 


5. That in these studies, and in research of universities, greater effort 
should be made to relate specific supervisory policies and procedures to the 
instructional needs of children and classroom teachers. We need more 
objective evidence of the constructive effect of supervision upon instruction, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Specific Phases of Supervision 


WISE man caused endless debate in the world when he said, ‘““Knowl- 
A edge is power.”” Many contend that knowledge is merely latent power. 
It must be put to work. 

In a sense the preceding chapter on the general phases of supervision 
indicates only the latent power of principals. They checked an inquiry form 
to indicate some of the types of procedures used in supervision and to 
show the proportions of their supervisory time allotted to major functions. 
Then the $64 question appeared. It asked each respondent to describe 
briefly ove supervisory procedure in which he thought he had been es- 
pecially successful. 

Nearly 40 percent of the 1413 supervisory principals did not auswet 
the question. Perhaps most of these agree with the one who wrote, 
“Modesty becomes a woman, particularly when limited by the space 


presented here.” Yet some of those who answered managed to squeeze 
nearly 300 words in the space allotted. 


Of the 413 teaching principals, 228, or 55 percent, wrote statements 


on the inquiry form. Relatively more, as compared with the supervising 


principals, merely reported that they had little or no time for supervision. 


For this reason, and because the types of activities given are similar to 
those reported by the supervising principals, the descriptions listed by the 
teaching principals have not been used in the present chapter. 


GENERAL COMMENT UPON THE DESCRIPTIONS 


It should be recognized at the outset that there are limitations in the 


questionnaire as a method for discovering unique and effective supervisory 
procedures. By the time the space was reached in the questionnaire some 
of the respondents were weary of answering questions; others had not 
analyzed their work in the manner prescribed by the questionnaire. These 
limitations should be kept in mind. 


On the other hand, the respondent in a questionnaire study has some 


advantage, as compared with those subjected to interviews, since the 
investigator cannot readily verify the answers. Thus in questionnaires 
descriptive statements sometimes take on all the glow of a new day. Care- 


ful reading of the descriptions, however, did not indicate that many 
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supervising principals had exerted special effort “to make their stories 
good.”” In fact the Committee wishes they had been more elaborate with 
respect to details and results. 

As one method of analysis the descriptions have been classified under 
the four headings: (a) appraisal, (b) technical service to individual 
teachers, (c) research, and (d) professional leadership (see Table 35). 
Some items include so many phases of supervisory procedure that they 
have been listed as ‘‘mixed”’ types. Ninety-nine statements, mostly dealing 
with nonsupervisory duties or simply disclaiming any skill in supervision, 
are tabulated under the item “‘unclassified.” 

In making these classifications considerable personal judgment had to 
be used. Therefore, the classification reflects the opinions of the investiga- 
tors as to what is or is not a supervisory procedure and whether or not 
a given procedure is, for example, “appraisal” or “research.” For these 
reasons Table 35 (page 107) should be considered as showing a general 
pattern of response rather than exact measurements. 

As has already been noted, only 6 in 10 supervising principals attempted 
to describe a specific supervisory procedure in which they had been 
especially successful. Of those answering about 1 in 9 cited instances where 
they had served in administrative, clerical, or community activities rather 
than in supervisory ways. Put another way, these activities might have 
been carried out by clerks or even by parents, since they called for no 
particular knowledge of instruction and probably had no direct effect upon 
learning. 

Most of the descriptions (40 percent) are classified as professional 
leadership; 24 percent, as technical service to individual teachers; 16 per- 
cent, as appraisal; 14 percent, as mixed types; and 6 percent, as research. 

Referring back to Chapter VII we may compare these percents with the 
average percent of the supervisory time of principals given to each majot 
supervisory function: 

Percent of 
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In brief, supervising principals estimate that they give about 26 percent 
of their supervisory time to the appraisal phases of supervision, but only 
about 16 percent of the “especially successful” descriptions have been 
classified as appraisal. In the area of technical service the successful 
activities are reported in about the same proportion as the percent of 
supervisory time allotted to this function. Comparing these percents sug- 
gests that the “research” function pays off least in successful activity as 
compared with the time given. Professional leadership, on the other hand, 
produced relatively more reports of successful work in relation to the 
percent of time given to this function. 

Referring back to Table 34 in Chapter VII the conclusion seems to be 
inescapable that “‘especially successful” supervisory activities develop in 
each major supervisory area in direct proportion to the amount of time 
given to the area. Perhaps this is only another way of saying that, in the 
field of supervision, principals spend more time doing the things they like 
to do and are prepared to do. Naturally, they would draw their examples of 
success from these preferred areas. 


EXAMPLES OF APPRAISAL ACTIVITIES 


As indicated earlier the specific descriptions, often with considerable 
difficulty, have been classified under the four major supervisory functions 
discussed in Chapter VII. The area of “‘appraisal’’ tended to collect those 
items having to do with individual and group testing of pupils. Here 
have been placed many descriptions where the principals appraised the 
methods of classroom teachers, used checklists to judge classroom activities, 
examined samples of pupil work, and otherwise evaluated the instruc- 
tional program, the pupils, or the teachers. 

Where appraisal was incidental to the technical aid given to individual 
teachers, the description has been classified as “technical aid.” Where ap- 
praisal was part of a somewhat carefully planned study or survey, the 
description has been placed under “research.” Where appraisal was merely 
preliminary to an extensive program of inservice education or curriculum 
revision, the description has been classified as “professional leadership.” 
In similar fashion the other descriptions have been classified in terms of 
their apparent purpose, completeness, and results. 

Under all the functions the descriptions ranged in quality from rela- 
tively simple supervisory acts to those involving complex relationships, 
technical skill, and professional preparation. For example, one principal 
reports: 
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I have been working with all teachers so as to bring about greater uniformity 
in grading. Some are too generous, some pride themselves on the severity of 
their marks, and others have no standards at all. 


While recognizing that school marks need to be improved, since they 
are still rather generally used, the supervisory act described must be 
considered as more useful than technical. It may be contrasted in com- 
plexity with another description where the appraisal elements are closely 
bound up with processes of instruction and learning; for example: 


It is my custom to have sets of children’s papers, such as spelling, arithmetic, 
and penmanship, sent to me weekly; I look them over and write comments to 
the teacher. Often I write an individual comment on each child’s paper or 
go to the room and talk to the class. Sets of written English work are called 
for monthly, first copy requested, not a corrected set. In this way I keep a very 
good check on the individual children and soon know their strong points as 
well as their weak spots. Clerical and administrative duties keep me from the 
classroom, but this supervision of work I do in my time out of school keeps 
me posted. I can talk intelligently to parents about two of the tool subjects, 
spelling and arithmetic. 


This particular description, based largely on subjective judgments, may 
in turn be compared with supervisory acts utilizing standardized tests 
combined with the technical knowledge and experience of some of the 
personnel resources often available to the alert principal; for example: 


We have been making a complete survey of pupils’ needs thru achievement 
and mental tests and using this as the chief basis for class groupings. By study- 
ing the cases of individual pupils and making necessary adjustments as early 
in the school year as possible, we avoid failure at the end of the year. Such 
studies include conferences with parents, doctors, and nurses. 


There are, of course, two major purposes in appraisal. The first, and 
least important, is that of checking upon status and estimating progress. 
In a sense, this is the early inspectional method of supervision, a stage of 
development beyond which some supervisors never advance. 

The second purpose of appraisal is to give the principal a basis for 
careful planning and systematic action. This basis may be established 
thru carefully kept records, from school marks, thru anecdotal records, by 
means of standardized tests, by the use of checklists, or thru purposeful 
observations. It is often tedious and may easily become so complicated and 
detailed as to leave little time for interpretation of results and appropriate 
action. On the other hand, without appraisal action may be based upon 
too few facts and progress may be judged by wholly nebulous standards. 
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EXAMPLES OF TECHNICAL AID TO INDIVIDUAL CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Appraisal often is the basis for technical aid to an individual teacher. 
Presumably in “helping a teacher solve her own problems” the principal 
would first ascertain the facts. In getting this background he must neces- 
sarily make some appraisal of the situation before suggesting what should 
be done. However, usually this analysis or appraisal operates at a relatively 
simple level and may involve no standard tests or other technical pro- 
cedures. 

Often aid to the individual teacher is not focused upon a specific question 
or difficulty. In a sense, it may be a guidance procedure designed to help the 
teacher gain perspective or to get new orientation. It is here that extensive 
use is made of classroom visits and the individual conference. One princi- 
pal describes his successful procedure as follows: 


I place great emphasis on individual conferences. They are very informal, 
trying to keep out as much as possible the teacher-principal relationship and 
putting it on a person-to-person basis. Winning the confidence of a teacher 
so that she will speak freely and honestly is a long slow process, The principal 
must often lean over backwards, as it were, to insure the feeling that the 
teacher doesn’t have to say the things that she thinks the principal wants to 
hear. Once you do break thru the sham of double talk, it is an easy matter to 
get to the heart of a situation. Another important phase of the individual con- 
ference is making the decision in settling a problem. 

So many teachers lay their problems before the principal and then sit back 
and wait for the answer. Convincing the teacher that she should often make 
the decision or seek the solution herself depends, I think, on one important 
point—that is, your willingness to stand behind her decision regardless of the 
result. You may have to guide her in her thinking, but she is the one who 
needs to feel a sense of accomplishment, and she will if she makes the decision. 


Where the principal has reason for not suggesting what the teacher may 
do or where the teacher cannot reach a decision alone, as described in the 
preceding example, the principal may often call upon the resources of 
the staff or the school systems. This process is found in one description as 
follows: 


All teachers within the school, who express a desire to do so, are given one 
or more opportunities during the semester to observe in selected teaching situa- 
tions. Whenever possible I visit with the teacher to discuss the situation and 
lesson to be observed. I provide guidance sheets so that the teacher will look 
for specifics as to teacher's preparation, pupil participation, organization, and 
evaluations. After the visit the lessons observed are discussed in relation to the 
teacher’s needs . 
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It should be clear that technical aid to the individual classroom teacher 
is not a “telling’’ process. When wisely planned it involves all of the 
principles of good classroom teaching; namely, respect for the learner's 
pefsonality, opportunity to plan and to reach conclusions, and a chance to 
try out and to evaluate the agreed upon plans. 


EXAMPLES OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Research is a much abused word. To some it is a shibboleth which, 
even if mispronounced (a common occurrence), leads only to disaster. To 
others it is the magic formula for solving all problems. Research should 
be neither of these extremes. 

In the first place research is a habitual point of view. One who possesses 
this attitude nearly always, when confronted with a problem or difficulty, 
begins to ask himself such questions as: Why does this condition exist? 
What factors lie behind these results? To what extent do various forces, 
influences, and conditions exist? What can be done to change and to im- 
prove the situation? 

In the second place those with research inclinations seek to ascertain and 
to measure the factors involved. From those facts he draws tentative con- 
clusions, selects reasonable goals, and plans one or more possible solutions. 
So far as possible he calls upon his personnel resources to evaluate and 
to suggest improvements in his interpretations and plans. 

The plans are then tried out and the results appraised. If the difficulty 
is not solved or the goals not attained, then the facts are reexamined and 
revised plans are set into motion. The general procedure continues as long 
as there are time, resources, and a reasonable chance of success. 

Te processes involved in the research procedure may be rather simple 
or fairly complex. Complexity of procedure is not always evidence of 
“‘good’” research. Usually, a high type of research results where there has 
been systematic thinking, realistic appraisal, and moderation in drawing 
conclusions. 

Altho Chapter I has shown that a large proportion of the supervising 
principals possess the master’s degree, and presumably have some train- 
ing in research, the descriptions of successful research procedures in super- 
vision are relatively rare. For one thing principals give little time to re- 
search. This condition may be explained partly by the lack of secretarial 
and other assistance. Research takes time and most principals do not have 
the time for uninterrupted thinking and planning. 

There is some possibility also that many principals are literally afraid 
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of research. They lack confidence in themselves or they are fearful of 
criticism. They may even think that research is impractical or that long 
association with it may make them into high-brow dreamers. Yet these same 
principals would condemn the physician who did not use the research ap- 
proach to disease or who failed to avail himself of the findings of the med- 
ical laboratory. 

That research methods may be approached informally and thru coopera- 
tive group action has been indicated by one principal: 


Last summer a group of four teachers and I attempted to find what our 
immediate neighborhood offered in the way of curriculum material as the 
basis of a resource unit. We studied a report on the meaning and functions of 
such a unit. Then we made a plan of work, surveyed our neighborhood, made 
a chart of our findings, and outlined approaches and tentative plans of pro- 
cedures. The give and take of working together and learning from one another 
has had results which ramified in many directions. 


In some instances research may include experimental procedures designed 
to speed up achievement in a skill subject, for example: 


We gave spelling tests to all children in Grades IV thru VI. Those with 
Grade IX achievement scores were given opportunity for creative writing and 
excused from regular spelling instruction. The remainder were divided into as 
many groups as there were teachers. Daily for twenty minutes each child went 
to the room where there were other children of similar abilities. After twenty 
days the groups were retested and reshuffled. The plan continued for twenty 
days more and ended with a final test. As a result, the average child gained 
nine months in achievement. 


To some the foregoing example will suggest the drill procedures of the 
traditional school. On the other hand, the plan produced results in a field 
often neglected by modern methods, undoubtedly reminded teachers of in- 
dividual differences among children, and gave the principal experience in 
the application of research methods. Unlike a simple appraisal technic it did 
hot stop with testing or even with understanding of status, but went on to 
experimental instructional methods and further testing. 

Research procedures may be used to build an increasing understanding 
of individual pupils. How this was done has been briefly described as fol- 
lows: 


Thru discussion our teachers divided into groups to make a sampling study 
of home conditions in our district. The groups visited the homes and made 
reports in teachers’ meetings. After this a record was kept of children for the 
purpose of learning how children grow. These records are to be continued 
through several years. There has been study of books and reports on how 
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children grow. The indifference of many teachers toward pupils has changed 
to a basic understanding of pupils’ problems. 


Often these studies of children lead to a demand for outside help. When 
classroom teachers feel this need there usually develop many opportunities 
for inviting in special supervisors, psychologists, school doctors, welfare 
workers, and specialists from near-by colleges. Thus the attention of the 
personnel resources of the school system can be centered upon instructional 
problems of mutual interest rather than upon the inspectional functions 
so commonly practiced by superintendents’ staffs. 


EXAMPLES OF PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


One reason that the classification of descriptive statements under "'pro- 
fessional leadership’ reached the largest totals of any major supervisory 
function is that this area is not sharply defined. In general, the area includes 
general plans designed to improve the instructional program as a whole. 
Curriculum committee work, development of audio-visual programs, the 
promotion of staff morale, and similar activities have been placed under 
this heading. 

Here again there is a wide range in the quality of the descriptions which 
principals report. At one extreme, and certainly at a low level, are those 
doubtful humorous procedures which are believed to build staff morale. 
One principal reported examples of ‘kidding and joking’ which might 
be appropriate among high-school students. 

Certainly “fun” is a part of good school administration and it is not 
unknown in the field of supervision. However, it usually assumes subtle 
and satisfying qualities in the professional leadership of most principals. 
One has described a successful activity as follows: 


The development of a faculty club organized for professional improvement 
and social activities has done more for our school during the past year than 
any other activity. This club with its own officers plans its own meetings in 
terms of the needs as found in the group. Principal domination is lacking in 
that he is not a member of the group but a guest and goes to the meetings as 
such. The activities of the club are distinct from those of the faculty meetings. 
Routine matters are handled by notes or bulletins so that such matters are not 
included within the scope of the faculty club. 


General conferences, preferably planned cooperatively, can be an effec- 
tive way to promote professional growth within the staff; for example: 


We have a professional planning committee of six teachers. This group 
consults with other teachers in the building in selecting professional topics for 
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study. We try to use the problems approach and everyone has a responsibility 
for the success of the undertaking. The professional planning committee 
evaluates our yearly program of study in May each year and tentatively selects 
areas and methods of attack on problems for the next year. 


Often the principal is confronted with staff resistance to newer pro- 
cedures. Such resistance can be attacked, probably unsuccessfully, thru ad- 
ministrative orders, or it may be approached indirectly with the help of 
those teachers who are willing to try out the proposal. One of the descrip- 
tions illustrates the latter approach: 


I have been trying to get our teachers interested in units of work. After a 
group discussion of the unit of work, I was able to stimulate a second-grade 
teacher to attempt a unit with my help. During the process of developing the 
unit of work and at the end, the other teachers were invited in to see how 
the work was carried on. At the completion of the unit, three other teachers 
had become interested in working with units. These teachers have completed 
two units each in their classrooms this year. These four teachers do not wait 
for me to ask to visit their rooms but quite frequently invite me to give some 
help on their problems. 


This illustration of professional leadership shows the ‘‘chain reaction” 
often set in motion by a successful supervisory activity. The actual demon- 
stration of cooperation and helpfulness is worth much more than the long 
lectures and teachers meetings so characteristic of supervision years ago. 

In most supervisory activities the principal as well as the classroom 
teacher grows professionally. Some activities are more stimulating to the 
principal than are others. For many years principals have used the follow- 
ing procedure, but this particular description emphasizes the gain to the 
principal : 


Once each year I plan a full day of teaching in each of the classrooms in my 
school. The teacher is excused for the day to visit the other teachers and rooms 
of the building. This enables her to become familiar with the entire school 
program and the problems other teachers encounter. The teachers are able to 
discuss their mutual problems. I encourage each teacher to spend more time 
visiting the rooms of a grade lower and a grade higher than her own. These 
three teachers can thus become aware of the problems each must face. 

The principal in spending a day with a particular group learns to appreciate 
just what the teacher’s problems are. He learns to know the children better 
and it provides a splendid means of public relations; children sometimes welcome 
a change and they are always eager to report to their parents that the principal 
was their teacher for a day. It’s a real experience adjusting to a class in domestic 
science or trying to work with a group of kindergarten children for a day. 
It presents a real challenge. A conference is held with each teacher after her 
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day off. We attempt to discuss all the good things she has observed. Teachers 
learn much from one another. We discuss her own classroom problems too and 
discuss changes that are advisable. 


The foregoing procedure is an excellent way to begin supervision. It 
requires little special knowledge or research skill but it does call for 
tact and careful planning. As the description inadvertently states, the 
teacher may consider it ‘‘a day off” rather than an opportunity to gain 
insights which will be helpful to her individually and to the school. 

The possibilities of planning which may extend thruout the entire school 
system have been described as follows: 


We conduct a planning week (of five to eight days) preceding the opening 
of school in the fall. During this week all of us within the building, including 
secretaries, study together to get ready in every possible way for the year. 
Teachers are paid for this; they put in regular school time—partly in citywide 
meetings but mostly in grade-level groups both within each building and on 
a citywide basis. ' 

Time is given to making plans for the year, preparing instructional materials, 
and otherwise getting ready for the pupils. This year we had a “sharing week” 
during which each school in the system closed for one day, on different days, 
visited the other local schools or others in the area. The teachers came back 
together at 3 o'clock to discuss what had been seen and heard. We also wrote 
brief descriptions which are being summarized. 


In this procedure, as in the release of individual teachers for visits, 
there must be planning. Unplanned visits can be wasteful except possibly 
as social events. Coordination and planning that lead to better understand- 
ing by teachers and enrich classroom experiences are among the pro- 
fessional leadership activities of principals. 


CAN SUPERVISION BE PROFESSIONALIZED? 


The 1928 yearbook emphasized the importance of the elementary-school 
principal’s supervisory duties and urged principals to find their most 
satisfactory professional growth in this area. Much of the discussion, 
characteristic of the period, was in terms of the specific devices used in 
supervision. Chapter VII and the present chapter show some evidence that 
principals have adopted a broader concept of supervision during the past 
two decades. As in the case of instruction, attention is now focused upon 
the broad processes of child development and professional growth among 
classroom teachers. In these processes supervisory “tools” assume thei 
rightful places as aids rather than as ends. 

As supervision moves toward this broader view it may fall into the 
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error of substituting generalities for specific acts. Perhaps the danger may 
be illustrated by the descriptive statements of several principals. These 
are among the “‘successful’’ procedures written on the questionnaires: 


1. In motivating teachers to do a good job by leaving them alone and 
supplying their needs. 

2. Beside the usual supervising technics employed in classroom visitation, I 
have found that a happy, cheerful, optimistic outlook on life in general and 
school life in particular is an especially successful device to use with teachers. 
The reaction of teachers to ‘‘a pat on the back’ for work well done is indeed 
amazing. 

3. The securing and holding of the general goodwill of my faculty thru a 
sympathetic attitude toward their problems, a willingness to work hard with 
them, a sense of humor, and an annual dinner and bridge party in my home. 

4. I think we should “hold high the hands” of those that can teach and 
encourage them in every way to practice “the art” as they best can do it. I am 
not interested in methods, I know and want results! (Teachers who cannot 
teach should be dropped at the end«f the year.) But, teachers who can and will 
teach should have hope, happiness, and freedom to do their best work and 
security from all people who want to snoop, supervise, and molest. This is my 
plan—and it works. 


These four principals, at least on the basis of their own statements, be- 
lieve in leaving teachers alone. They “‘give them a pat on the back,” create 
a happy atmosphere, build up friendships, and apparently studiously avoid 
any careful scrutiny of instruction. Everyone would agree upon the im- 
portance of freeing classroom teachers from unnecessary interruptions, 
developing staff morale, and giving teachers freedom of action. Yet the 
four descriptions suggest an isolationist philosophy. It is difficult to see 
how the ‘‘supervision” thus described can be accepted as an adequate role 
for the modern principal. Earlier descriptions thruout the present chapter 
demonstrate that the principal can find many opportunities for participa- 
tion in the instructional processes of his school. A majority of principals 
have accepted the point of the 1928 yearbook that “the principal is a 
trained expert rendering a high type of professional service.” 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That the individual principal should reexamine his supervisory con- 
cepts in the light of Chapter VII and Chapter VIII. The present study clearly 
shows that while many principals have excellent grasp on the theories and 
technics of their supervisory duties, there are many others who still have 
little understanding of what supervisory leadership involves. Supervisory 
concepts are dynamic. They have changed in the past twenty years; they will 
continue to change. 
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2. That principals should look upon supervision as a cooperative process 
involving classroom teachers. Supervision finds its most satisfying results 
thru attitudes and procedures whereby ‘‘your” and “‘my’’ problems become 
“our” problems. 


3. That local principals associations should assume more responsibility 
for raising the quality of the supervision of all principals within their school 
districts. The presence of principals who minimize supervision or avoid their 
supervisory obligations is a threat to the professional development of all 
principals. , 


4. That the inservice and preservice programs designed to help principals 
with their supervisory programs should be greatly enriched. Unless prin- 
cipals are trained in research methods and group leadership and have many 
opportunities for intensive observation of best practices, supervision is in 
danger of becoming an area characterized by verbalism and pious hopes. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Community Relationships of Principals 


ARALLELING the increased emphasis upon the supervisory phases of the 
TT cieeaial principalship has been the attention given to its 
community leadership opportunities. Perhaps more than at any other edu- 
cational level, the elementary-school unit has inherent community obliga- 
tions and contacts. During the elementary-school period parents are espe- 
cially sensitive to the educational experiences of their children. They 
respond readily to requests from the school and they turn to the school 
building as a meeting place for many community interests. 


POPULATION OF COMMUNITIES 


Half of the supervising principals in the present study are employed 
in communities above 50,000 in population; nearly half of the teaching 
principals (47 percent) are in places of less than 5000 population (see 
Table 36). 


TABLE 36.—DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS IN THE PRESENT 
STUDY BY POPULATION OF COMMUNITIES 





Supervising principals Teaching principals 














City size ‘Number Percent Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 

get eee 100 7.1% 0 0.0% 
500,000 to 999,999 ...........4.. 85 6.0 0 0.0 
100,000 to 499,999 ............. 348 24.6 17 4.1 
ee SP ND a v5 weds cd p iia 183 13.0 32 ik 
30,000 to 49,999 ..........0e0e. 132 9.3 30 7.3 
BOO OD 29,999 onc cccecccseces 240 17.0 85 20.6 
ee Me  ncacacséchecesas 100 Fee 55 13.3 
Be eae es ee 91 6.4 ie 12.6 
i Ee Ue eee 134 9.5 142 34.4 

| SET CRE A 1,413 100.0% 413 100.0% 





While no dividing line was reported in the 1928 yearbook, an inspection 
of the tables in that volume shows that about half of the supervising 
principals must have been in the cities above 70,000 population; half of 
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the teaching principals, below the 20,000 population mark. The differences 
between these population points and those in the present study clearly 
indicate that the replies for 1948 are much more representative of all 
city-size groups than was true in 1928. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


Seventy-five percent of the supervising principals report that their school 
communities are ‘‘average’’ from an economic angle; 12 percent report ‘‘very 
poor’; and 13 percent report “well-to-do.” 

Differences in economic status are clearly related to differences in the 
total population of the whole community. In cities above 500,000 in 
population about 26 percent of the supervising principals classify their 
districts at a low economic level; about 64 percent have average districts; 
the remainder (10 percent) are well-to-do. Below the 500,000 popula- 
tion point the proportion of poor school districts drops from 18 percent 
to 5 percent as city size declines. Correspondingly the proportion of average 
districts rises with decreases in city size. The highest proportion of ‘‘well- 
to-do” districts (18 percent) appears in the city group 30,000 to 49,999 
and probably represents suburban conditions. 

Teaching principals report that 86 percent of their school communities 
are “average’’; 7 percent, ‘‘very poor’; and 7 percent, “well-to-do.” Here 
again, poor districts are associated with the largest cities; average districts 
increase relatively with decreases in city size. In cities of 100,000-499,999 
in population, 41 percent of the school districts of teaching principals are 
poor; 47 percent, average; and 12 percent, well-to-do. In cities under 
2500 in population the districts of teaching principals divide as follows: 
4 percent, very poor; 89 percent, average; and 7 percent, well-to-do. 

From the angle of population types, 71 percent of the supervising prin- 
cipals classify their school districts as predominantly ‘‘native American’; 
3 percent as foreign; and 26 percent, as mixed. 

Above the 500,000 population point, nearly 6 in 10 of the school 
districts of supervising principals are predominantly native American; 
between 500,000 and 2500, 7 in 10; and below 2500 in population, 8 in 
10. These figures reflect the tendency of foreign groups to live in the 
largest cities. 

Nearly 8 in 10 (78 percent) of the teaching principals have school 
communities of native Americans; 2 percent are largely foreign; 20 percent 
are mixed. City size appears to have little effect upon the proportions, 
except that native American communities are relatively more frequently 
reported (9 in 10) above the 100,000 mark than below this point (where 
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it is 7 to 8 in 10). No doubt the differences between these proportions 
and those of the supervising principals show that many teaching principal- 
ships are placed in the new, suburban areas made up largely of native 
Americans. Foreign groups tend to live in the older parts of cities where 
they attend schools under supervising principals. 


TIME SPENT IN COMMUNITY WORK 


In Chapter VI the typical supervising principal has been shown to give 
about 9 percent of his time to “community duties.” This proportion would 
be about four hours weekly of his total school time. Later in the inquiry 
form the principals were asked to indicate how many hours were given 
weekly to ‘‘community activities” oxtside of school hours. On the average 
the supervising principals report a median of 3.1 hours (the average is 
3.6 hours; see Table 37). 

With respect to the “community activities’ outside of school hours, 
2 percent of the supervising principals give less than one hour per week; 
12 percent allot seven or more hours weekly. On the basis of city size the 
average time allotment shows no significant differences except that the 
average demand in hours is highest in the communities under 2500 in 
population. 

When tabulated by geographical regions no large differences are re- 
vealed. Most areas have similar distributions, altho the Middle Atlantic, 
East North Central, and Mountain states show more hours, on the average, 
given by supervising principals. The West North Central states indicate 
relatively less time given to community activities outside of school hours 
(see Table 37). 

Teaching principals, on the basis of Chapter VI, estimated that they 
give about two hours weekly of their school time to community duties. 
Community activities in after school hours require about three hours weekly 
(see Table 38). Again, as in the case of supervising principals, city size 
has little effect upon the averages. 

Among teaching principals the regional differences are somewhat more 
marked than among supervising principals (see Table 38). Principals in 
New England and the East South Central states report, on the average, 
from two to two and a half hours given to outside community activities. 
In the Mountain states the average is over four hours. The distributions 
in the other regions are similar among teaching principals and are not 
greatly different from those of supervising principals in the same regions. 

In 1928 the typical supervising principal allotted 1.96 hours to com- 
munity work; teaching principals were not reported on this point. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN LAY ORGANIZATIONS 


Most of the supervising principals report memberships in some kind 
of lay organization. Nine in 10 are members of parent-teacher associations; 
84 percent belong to a church; 50 percent belong to business and profes- 
sional clubs; 44 percent are in lodges; and 42 percent are active in service 
clubs. Only 10 percent belong to the local chamber of commerce and 3 
percent to a labor union. About 3 percent belong to veterans groups and 
less than 2 percent to various political, patriotic, and other types of organiza- 
tions. 

Parent-teacher, church, and lodge memberships are reported in about the 
same proportions for all city-size groups. Service clubs and chambers of 
commerce seem to be more accessible to supervising principals in cities 
under 100,000 in population. Labor-union membership attracts relatively 
larger proportions in cities above 50,000 in population and in places under 
2500 population. 

Teaching principals, as a group, show a lay membership pattern similar 
to that of the supervising principals. Eighty-eight percent report a church 
affiliation; 83 percent the parent-teacher association; 47 percent, business 
and professional clubs; 36 percent, lodge affiliation; and 27 percent, service 
clubs. The chamber of commerce enlists 9 percent; labor unions, 4 percent; 
and veterans groups, 3 percent. Other memberships were reported by less 
than 2 percent. 

On the basis of city size, teaching principals belong to parent-teacher, 
church, and lodge groups in about the same proportions. In cities above 
100,000 population service-club membership is relatively small; veteran- 
group membership, relatively large. 

Regionally the supervising principals show no clearly marked differences 
except between New England and the Pacific states. New England princi- 
pals belong to church in the ratio of 9 in 10, while on the Pacific Coast 
only 6 in 10 do. On the other hand, half of the Far Westerners belong 
to service clubs (5 in 10), as compared with one-fifth of the New 
Englanders (2 in 10). 

Among teaching principals there are relatively few differences on a 
regional basis. New Englanders, however, appear to restrict their outside 
interests to churches, parent-teacher associations, lodges, and business-pro- 
fessional clubs. Elsewhere the tastes are more varied. On church member- 
ship the Pacific Coast teaching principals match the New England group 
(69 percent). 

Direct comparisons with the 1928 volume cannot be made on many of 
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these items. In general, however, it is clear that principals today are more 
likely to belong to lay organizations than the groups reporting in 1928. 
The types of interests, as far as comparable, appear to be similar. 


PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


The inquiry form offered principals an opportunity to indicate the specific 
kinds of community activities in which they participated. 

Supervising principals, as a group, are most active in the Community 
Chest (55 percent), the Junior Red Cross (55 percent), youth groups such 
as Scouting (51 percent), charity and welfare work (49 percent) , American 
Red Cross (44 percent), health programs (39 percent), community recrea- 
tion (38 percent), and intercultural relations (26 percent). Other activities 
listed involved 11 percent or less of the principals. 

City-size differences are relatively minor except on certain specific com- 
munity activities. Youth groups and community recreation enlist the super- 
vising principals in relatively larger proportions as city size declines. 
Interest in intercultural relations shows a reverse trend which coincides 
with the earlier section of this chapter where foreign communities were 
more frequent in the largest cities. Slum clearance interests also tend to 
increase with increases in community size and, of course, are associated 
with the economic level of the school district around each school. 

Teaching principals, as a group, reveal the same interests in specific 
community activities as the supervising principals. Junior Red Cross, youth 
groups, the American Red Cross, charity and welfare work, health pro- 
grams, and community recreation appeal to at least 3 in 10, and in some 
activities 6 in 10 teaching principals. Youth groups and recreation have 
telatively more participants in cities below 100,000 in population; slum 
clearance and intercultural relations, in cities above 100,000 in population. 

Regionally the differences tend to reflect underlying economic and racial 
influences. Among supervising principals in all geographical areas the 
activities previously mentioned lead to some participation. Intercultural 
interests are relatively highest in the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 
New England, and the Pacific states, all areas where the general popula- 
tion contains diverse racial groups. Charity work stands relatively higher, 
in number of principals reporting, in the New England, South Atlantic, 
West South Central, and East South Central areas, than in the other 
regions, 

Teaching principals, on a regional basis, have the same general pat- 
terns of participation as supervising principals, altho there are exceptions. 
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General interests, such as the Community Chest and the American Red 
Cross, show up in similar proportions in all geographical areas (except 
in the Pacific states). Intercultural activities are highest in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states. Community recreation and youth group 
activities are highest in the Mountain and Pacific areas. 

No single activity is reported by more than 6 in 10 principals. About 
5 in 10 report only four areas of community activity: (a) the Junior Red 
Cross, (b) youth groups, (c) American Red Cross, and (d) charity and 
welfare work. The question may be raised why nearly half of the prin- 
cipals do not report interests in any of these fields. 

Altho comparisons with the 1928 study are limited by the data available, 
it appears that the proportion of supervising principals engaging in 
community activities has multiplied at least tenfold. The general areas of 
interest today are similar to those reported in 1928. 


PossIBLE NEW INTERESTS FOR PRINCIPALS 


Those responding were asked to list the areas and activities in which 
they thought principals should be interested. The answers show an ovet- 
lapping between membership in lay groups and areas of community service. 

The supervising principals, on the basis of frequency of mention, give 
most emphasis to the following desirable items: (a) parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, (b) youth groups, (c) community recreation, and (d) service 
clubs, Relatively new items, not mentioned frequently under memberships 
and community participation are: (a) community improvement programs 
and (b) adult education. City size apparently affects the items to a rela: 
tively small degree except that service clubs and recreation are emphasized 
by principals in the cities under 500,000 in population, while the com: 
munity improvement suggestion comes largely from the largest cities. 

Regionally, the suggestions indicate some underlying social and economic 
differences on a few items, but the general pattern thruout the nation is 
similar. New England and the South Atlantic states mention church activity 
with relatively greater frequency. All areas, except these two and the 
_East North Central states, suggest significant amounts of attention to youth 
groups. The New England and the Middle Atlantic areas urge attention 
to intercultural activities with greater frequency than the other geographical 
areas. 

IMPROVEMENT IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


So far as comparisons can be made with the 1928 study, it seems fait 
to conclude that principals today have an increased interest in community 
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responsibilities of the principalship. They give more hours to “community 
phases” of their jobs; relatively more of them participate in “community 
activities’ and, on the average, allot more hours to such activities. 

Any valid judgment as to the appropriateness of the principal's atten- 
tion to his community must take into account the purposes of community 
contacts. Some contend that the community is a resource area from which 
the school draws experiences for enriching its instructional program. Per- 
haps the questionnaire used in the study was faulty, but the answers re- 
vealed little of this type of school-community relationship. 

Others suggest that school buildings should be centers for community 
activities. The 1928 survey showed that 70 percent of the supervising 
principals held functions at night in their buildings. The present study did 
not ask any similar question but it is probable that community activities 
in school buildings have increased rather than decreased in the past twenty 
years. 

A third point of view is that the school should seek to lift the cultural 
and economic status of its community. Here again the questionnaire 
failed to bring this process into sharp focus. As far as principals indicated 
in the present survey, they are concerning themselves in ever larger 
numbers with the social and economic problems of their own districts. 
How far this effort toward community betterment permeates the entire 
faculty and the school program is not known. Certainly a good school 
program should make for better health, intercultural relations, economic 
productivity, and human associations. Whether or not these things are 
happening (and fortunately the Department has suggested ways in its 
1945 yearbook) is not known from the present study. We do know that 
at least half of the principals are definitely engaged in constructive com- 
munity activities. The Committee finds that the other 50 percent did not 
show much evidence of community interest and participation. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That about half of the principals should reconsider their present com- 
munity relationships and increase both the quantity and the quality of their 
participation in community affairs. 


2. That in their review of community relationships all principals should 
faise questions as to the purposes of these contacts. It is possible that com- 
munity pressures dictate many activities which are relatively unimportant. 


3. That there is a need for community contacts in the sense of attempts 
to discover curriculum resources and to explore the influences affecting the 
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lives of children. These explorations should indicate improvements in the 
curriculum and pupil personnel phases of the principal's work. 


4. That extensive local study of the community phases of the work of 
both supervising and teaching principals is needed. Where there are central 
office restrictions these should be examined and, if possible, removed. Thru 
the principal’s community activities two processes take place—new ideas 
enter education and the schools are interpreted to the people. 


5. That the professional preparation programs of teacher education in- 
stitutions and inservice education should recognize the importance of com- 
munity contacts and should help principals to emphasize the quality, rather 
than quantity, of such relationships. 


6. That superintendents of schools should guide the community activi- 
ties of principals so as to promote the growth of individual administrators 
and to utilize the special talents of all. Team spirit can bring much to the 
school system as a whole. 
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CHAPTER X 


Standards of Local School Systems 


F WE think of the arch as symbolic of the efforts being made to build 
I an improved status for the elementary-school principalship, then the 
keystone of the arch is the local superintendent of schools, In most com- 
munities the superintendent (and his staff) nominate those who are to be 
appointed to the principalship. Consequently, the standards and ideals 
maintained by the superintendent largely determine the professional quality 
of the principalship. 

The interest, preparation, and enthusiasm of those chosen to be prin- 
cipals set the tone of performance and morale within the school system. 
These local standards are watched, not only by those who aspire to be 
principals, but also by those who direct professional preparation programs 
in the teachers colleges and universities. Thus, when superintendents main- 
tain low and unsystematic local standards, they provide a crumbling key- 
stone which may destroy all efforts to build the principalship upon ever 
higher levels of professional preparation and skill. When the superinten- 
dent himself maintains high standards, ‘the arch of improvement” can be 
reared with some assurance that it will not tumble into the dust. 

For the foregoing reasons it is imperative that elementary-school prin- 
cipals should be concerned with local procedures and standards used to 
recruit and to select themselves and their contemporaries. To obtain in- 
formation on current practices information was obtained by questionnaires 
from 689 city and town superintendents. 


METHODS OF RECRUITMENT 


It should be perfectly clear that no plan for selecting principals can 
be fully effective unless there is a plan for attracting candidates. Without 
plans and procedures for recruitment, the supply of potential appointees 
necessarily rests largely upon an accidental basis. 

The replies of superintendents with respect to their recruitment pro- 
cedures are not impressive. Apparently (see Table 39) superintendents 
depend primarily upon ‘‘the old eagle eye” to discover those members of 
the local staff who might make good principals. This is the predominant 
procedure followed in cities below 100,000 in population. With all its 
merits this plan must necessarily reflect accidental and incidental contacts 
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with the staff. When asked to report the major method of recruitment used, 
only 373 of the 689 superintendents replied; yet 283 (an overwhelming 
proportion) indicated that “observation by the superintendent’ was the 
major procedure in recruitment. 

Most of the cities (69 percent) leave the way open for anyone to apply 
for the principalship, but only 7 percent of those reporting consider this the 
way to recruit local candidates. 

About 41 percent ask colleges to supply the names of potential candi- 
dates for the principalship. But apparently this is not a procedure in 
which superintendents have confidence, for only 9 percent of those having 
a choice consider college recommendations as a major procedure. 

Assistant superintendents help to find likely candidates in some cities, 
particularly the larger ones; but only 5 percent of the superintendents, 
with an opinion on the subject, use this as a primary procedure. 

It would follow, perhaps, that if some method of systematic recruitment 
is followed it would be necessary to keep a list of the possible candidates. 
Such lists are kept by 4 in 10 of the superintendents replying to the inquiry. 
Apparently, in cities over 30,000 in population a majority of superintend- 
ents maintain lists; below that point the list procedure declines progressively 
with decreases in city size (see Table 40). A few respondents replied in 
effect, “I so rarely appoint new principals that I do not need a list.’’ This 
might be interpreted to mean that principals outlive superintendents, but 
it also is sure to mean that when vacancies do occur some “‘spur of the 
moment” decisions are apt to be made. Ellwood P. Cubberley, the great 
pioneer in school administration, used to say that administrators were con- 
stantly called upon to make quick decisions—and if a fourth were wrong 
they were not fit for their positions.’ If the decisions made in selecting ele- 
mentary-school principals are to be raised above that level, it would seem 
desirable to introduce into the process some systematic records and pro- 
cedures. 


STANDARDS AND CRITERIA IN SELECTING PRINCIPALS 


If presentday principals are to make plans for higher preparations and 
performance, it will be necessary to consider the specific criteria which 
superintendents typically use in selecting new principals. The inquiry form 
asked a number of questions with respect to the requirements on age, sex, 
and preparation. It also provided space for descriptions of interviews, ex- 
aminations, and other procedures used in the selective process. 


* Cubberley, Ellwood. The Principal and His School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. p. 25. 
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Sex—Taken as a whole, more than 54 percent of the superintendents 
participating in the present study will employ either men or women for 
the principalship (see Table 41). In other words, other factors than sex 
are more important in obtaining qualified principals. There is, however, 
some difference of opinion on the subject. Below the 100,000 population 
mark there is a distinct tendency to indicate a preference for men among 
those who have definite preferences, Of the total group, 36 percent prefer 
men principals; 10 percent prefer women. 


Age—Superintendents were asked whether or not age was a factor in 
selecting principals, and if so, to indicate the maximum age applied to 
appointees. Two hundred and twenty-six, or 35 percent of those answering, 
reported that they have no age limits (see Table 42). A majority of the 
maximum ages reported falls between forty and forty-nine years (33 per- 
cent) and fifty and fifty-nine years (23 percent). Those reporting ages 
above sixty years might, for all practical purposes, be classified as setting 
no age limit. The responses fixing age limits below thirty years (three su- 
perintendents specified twenty-five to twenty-nine years) would almost 
appear to be minimum rather than maximum ages, altho these superin- 
tendents may really believe in relatively young beginning principals. 

A few superintendents report that the maximum age applies only to 
those appointed from outside the school system. Imposing a maximum age 
limit on new appointees from outside the system might be necessary in 
order to fit the person into the local retirement system and assure him an 
adequate annuity. However, some of the higher age limits would not 
guarantee a minimum number of years of service before retirement except 
in those cases where the city retirement plan is part of a statewide plan. 


Personal qualities—Eighty-one personal qualities are mentioned by 350 
superintendents as those sought for in elementary-school principals. A few 
obvious combinations have been made where the meanings are similar. 

The ability to get along with people is given 150 times in Table 43; 
personality and leadership follow close behind. Personality and many of 
the other qualities would contribute to harmonious relations with others. 
Among the qualities mentioned, but not given in Table 43, are some which 
may be somewhat debatable, such as “church membership” and ‘‘married 
man.” A good many items given would require careful definition before 
they could be measured with any approach to exactness. 


Ex perience—Not all superintendents require appointees to the principal: 
ship to have had experience in educational work. However, the greatest 
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TABLE 43.—SUPERINTENDENTS’ OPINIONS OF PERSONAL 
QUALITIES NEEDED BY PRINCIPALS 











Quality Frequency of mention 
1 2 
Ability to get along with people ...............0eeeeeeeeee 150 
..... EPS eee rere ree er ree ree 135 
REE PS re Sere 2 ee 112 
Organizing and executive ability ................0..00e0ee 51 
I ids 5 hb pgs nha Abs. ne Ok aes Hip oneness os 37 
Good judgment and common sense ..............--..0005- 35 
NL 3-5. odin cule Rackoien Waal ROIS 8Srhalero sae. 34 
Interest in, liking for, and understanding of children ......... 34 
Ability to partied pas celety ez pede me cea ia 33 
RBS EERE = inet ating CAPS Ae OCR 33 
CD 6 a Pes ie vce cideicbeWuien' 315 pewdup wes soe e's 32 
Poise and emotional stability .................-.ee eee eee 28 
RS LTR Seed DES SE a Ee OR a 27 
PE I, GONE WOE in din occ ddnec ces esisenasevedess 27 
Ability to supervise and help teachers grow ................ 21 
Tg eee Pe eee ee eee eee eee ,» 2 





Among the items listed by fewer than twenty superintendents are: desire to 
improve, ability in public relations, willingness to work, culture, scholarship, 
intelligence, loyalty, sense of humor, sympathy, voice, democratic attitude, pro- 
gressiveness, initiative, enthusiasm. 





number (84 percent) require some experience in education and most of 
these specify that it shall include classroom teaching. Teaching in elemen- 
tary schools is preferred, but is not always required, Table 44 gives a sum- 
mary of the type of experience required. 

More than one-fourth of those requiring experience in some kind of 
educational work did not specify the amount; where the amount was stated, 
it varied from one to fifteen years. The amount most frequently mentioned 
was five years, and out of 395 superintendents who gave the number of 
years required, 299, or 76 percent, specified five years or less. 

Table 45 shows that one-fourth of those who require teaching experience 
did not specify the amount; where the amount was stated, the number of 
years varied from one to eleven. Five years of teaching experience was the 
most frequent reply. 

Of the 374 superintendents who stated the number of years required, 
316, or 85 percent, require five years or less. Ninety-seven superintendents 
require a greater amount of experience in educational work than in actual 





- TYPE OF EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


TABLE 44. 
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teaching, but whether classroom teaching might satisfy the total require. 
ment was not stated. Six superintendents require experience in educational 
work, but do not require teaching experience. 


Pre paration—Sixty-eight superintendents, or 10 percent of those answer- 
ing the question, expect less than four years of training of appointees to the 
principalship. Three of these are in cities over 100,000 in population which 
usually offer salaries and other inducements sufficient to attract more highly 
trained individuals. Four years of training is accepted as adequate minimum 
preparation by 60 percent of those replying to the question. Five years of 
preparation or the master’s degree is required by 30 percent of the respond- 
ents. More than half the superintendents in cities over 100,000 population 
expect at least five years of training. Table 46 presents the amount of train- 
ing required in various places for appointment as an elementary-school 
principal. 

Perhaps even more important than the number of years of preparation 
is the question of special preparation. Some regard the general profes- 
sional training given to all teachers as sufficient for those who aspire to the 
principalship. The recommendation of the 1928 yearbook, however, was 
that there are areas of professional interest and skill, beyond that expected 
of classroom teachers, in which the principal should have some specialized 
preparation. 

Four hundred and fifty-nine, or 70 percent of the superintendents reply- 
ing to the question, indicate that they require appointees to the principal- 
ship to have special preparation. In cities above 30,000 in population (see 
Table 47) the requirement is almost unanimous; between 5000 and 30,000 
population about two-thirds of the cities require special preparation; below 
5000 in population the cities divide into about equal groups. 

The present inquiry did not ask superintendents to list specifically just 
what the special training requirements were. In some instances it may be 
the preparation necessary for a state principal's certificate (see Chapter X1); 
others may require the master’s degree; still others may require graduate 
study in certain fields. It is probable, as later discussion in this chapter will 
show, that these specialized preparation requirements are relatively nebu- 
lous. Even tho they are specified in terms of courses, there is reason for be- 
lieving that programs of preparation at the graduate level still are relatively 
few in number. Some further characteristics of the local standards and 
criteria used will be revealed by further analysis of the procedures used in 
selecting appointees to the elementary-school principalship. 





- YEARS OF PREPARATION REQUIRED 


TABLE 46. 
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142 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
SYSTEMATIC PLANS FOR SELECTING PRINCIPALS 


Superintendents were asked whether or not they followed a systematic 
series of examinations and tests in selecting appointees, and if so, to 
describe the processes followed. 

Two hundred and two superintendents replied that the interview is the 
only technic used in appraising candidates. In 143 of these cases the inter- 
viewing is done only by the superintendent; fifty-three also use board mem- 
bers; thirty-five include the central office staff; and twelve avail themselves 
of the help of a committee of principals. Various other combinations were 
reported, but clearly in one-third of the cities the interview by the super- 
intendent is as far as the ‘examination phases”’ of the selective process have 
developed. 

Thirty of the total group presented evidence of rather extensive plans 
and some of these are summarized later in the present chapter. Thirty-three 
others listed a number of specific technics followed, but did not claim that 
they had more than a partly systematized procedure. 

More than half of the superintendents did not list specific procedures 
or describe any systematic plan for selecting appointees to the principalship. 
Several expressed doubt as to the value of written examinations. 

When asked how widely they announced their intention to select new 
principals and the bases of selection to be used, most superintendents re- 
ported only local notices. A few report statewide announcements and one 
reports that notice is sent widely thruout the nation. 


Examinations used—Of the sixty-three superintendents reporting the 
systematic use of examinations, forty-eight listed the physical examination. 
While undoubtedly helpful, this type of examination is not especially 


TABLE 48.—EXAMINATIONS USED BY LOCAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN SELECTING PRINCIPALS 





Thirty Thirty-three 








Type of examination systematic partly systema- 
plans tized plans 
1 2 3 
General examination on education .............. 16 “i 
Lo duS kin wind o% 600040 0s0s Hida ses 8 1 
Emotional maturity and stability test ........... 8 2 
ES eee ee 20 28 


National Teachers Examination ................. 1 3 
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unique since it is required in most states for a certificate to teach and by 
many cities before appointment to any position. 

Table 48 compares the two groups of cities which showed some evidence 
of systematic procedures in selecting appointees. Column 2 of the tables 
shows the frequency of use of certain types of examinations where the plans 
have been developed to a really systematic basis. It should be noted that as 
programs of selection become more systematized, attention is given to the 
intelligence and emotional stability of candidates, as well as to examinations 
of their professional knowledge and attitudes. 

Nineteen superintendents reported the weight given to the written and 
oral examinations and other evidence used to evaluate a person’s qualifica- 
tions, but no practice was favored above others. 


What abilities are appraised?—The purpose of interviews, and certainly 
of the examinations shown in Table 48, should be to appraise certain quali- 
ties of those being considered for principalships, The qualities reported by 
sixty-three superintendents are listed in Table 49. 

Superintendents in twenty-one of the thirty places which have a systematic 
plan for selecting principals establish a list of eligibles from which appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies are made. Nine superintendents invariably select the 
person standing highest on the list. One other said that regulations per- 
mitted a selection from the three highest on the list, but it was rare that 
anyone except the highest person was chosen. Seven select from the two 
or three highest and four take any person certified as eligible. 


TABLE 49.—ABILITIES APPRAISED BY SELECTIVE PROCEDURES 
OF LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Thirty Thirty-three 














Abilities appraised systematic partly systema- 
plans tized plans 
1 2 3 
General knowledge of public education .......... 25 15 
Information and understanding of elementary educa- 

MN cic tiwkencentns sande cauanee er 25 16 
Information and understanding of the principalship . 23 a 
Knowledge and understanding of children ....... 25 16 
Understanding of teaching methods and devices ... 25 16 
Understanding of public relations ............... 22 14 
SRE TENCE er errs Cer re 4 1 


*Others include such items as culture, philosophy, capacity for work, appear- 
ance, and ability to get along with others. 
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146 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
CHARACTERISTICS OF RECENT APPOINTEES 


For further light upon local standards, superintendents were asked to 
report upon the characteristics of those principals appointed between 1942 
and 1947. Two hundred and twenty-three, or 32 percent of the total group, 
report that no appointments were made in the period, or failed to answer 
the question. 


Previous position held—In 261 cities of the 466 reporting, all the recent 
appointments have been made from among persons holding positions in 
elementary schools; thirty-one cities have made all recent appointments 
exclusively from high-school staffs; 174 have drawn appointees from all 
levels of the school systems (see Table 50). 

Table 50 shows the majority of recent appointees have come from elemen- 
tary-school positions—usually classroom teaching or assistant principalships. 
The differences are not great among cities of the various city-size groups. 


Appointments from inside or outside the system—A relatively small 
number of superintendents, fifty-five, or 12 percent of those replying, made 
all appointments from among applicants outside the school system. About 
half, 223, made all appointments from within the school system. The ap- 
pointees in 167 places, or 38 percent, came from either outside or inside 
the school system (see Table 51). 


Special preparation of recent ap pointees—Superintendents in 194 places, 
64 percent of those reporting, said that all the principals appointed in the 
last five years had special training for the position (see Table 52). Some, 
but not all, appointees had special training according to the reports of 110 
superintendents, or 36 percent of those who replied. 

Rather consistently in all city-size groups, 2 in 3 cities report that all 
recent appointees have special preparation before becoming principals. 
About one-third of the cities made some appointments from among those 
with no special preparation. These proportions hold only for the cities re- 
porting. It must be noted that for some unknown reason more than half of 
the superintendents did not answer the question. It is, therefore, probably a 
fair statement that from one-third to one-half of the recent appointees have 
no specialized preparation for their new tasks. 


MAKING LOCAL STANDARDS EFFECTIVE 


Superintendents of schools were not asked to appraise the effectiveness 
of their local standards, but their replies to specific questions offer some 
opportunity for appraisal. Preceding pages show: 
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1, That few cities have anything in the nature of a plan to discover those 
who might make good principals. In most cases it is a program of “watchful 
waiting’ with the superintendent of schools doing most of the watching. 

2. That only 2 in 5 cities attempt to keep a list of potential candidates for the 
principalship. 

3. That many cities have somewhat nebulous criteria in selecting principals, 
as shown by the number discriminating on the basis of sex and the generally 
rather high maximum ages of appointment. 

4, That some cities, particularly the larger ones, have made progress in 
setting up criteria with respect to personal qualities, experience, and profes- 
sional preparation. However, most of these cities have not applied scientific 
methods (e.g., tests and examinations) to the use of these criteria and often 
do not practice these criteria as shown by recent appointees. 


It follows from these conclusions that there is room for improvement in 
local standards as applied by superintendents to the recruitment and selec- 
tion of elementary-school principals. The question may be raised first 
whether or not present conditions represent any advance over practices in 
1928. Direct comparisons cannot be made on many points in the two sur- 
veys but a few can be noted. 


1. Both studies show that superintendents of schools select principals with 
little or no assistance. The present study shows relatively more participation 
by principals committees than was true in 1928. 

2. Relatively more superintendents in 1948 expressed a preference for men 
for appointment to the principalship, This attitude may reflect the relatively 
greater loss of men from teaching during the recent war period. It is probably 
a transitory criterion. 

3. The personality trait “‘ability to get along with people” ranked first in 
1948; a similar item was seventh in 1928. However, “personality” and “‘leader- 
ship” are among the first three items in both studies. 

4, Forty percent of the superintendents made no experience requirement in 
1928 ; only 20 percent are not definite on this point in 1948. In both studies five 
years is the most frequently mentioned single-year period. 

5. The 1948 study shows relatively more superintendents expecting candi- 
dates for the elementary-school principalship to have some classroom experi- 
ence (approximately two-fifths in 1928 and four-fifths in 1948). 

6. The proportion of superintendents’ standards requiring the master’s degree 
increased from about 2 percent in 1928 to nearly 30 percent in 1948. 


Between 1928 and 1948 local standards have advanced. These changes 
explain in part the higher level of professional preparation of principals 
today as compared with 1928 (see Chapter I). Yet altho the averages in- 
dicate improvement, there are many low spots and in some cities a strange 
lack of definite requirements. If principals could be enlisted to help super- 
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intendents in formulating local standards, many of the present deficiencies 
could be removed. 

When asked in the present study the extent to which local principals 
participated in the development of local standards, only 232 of the 689 
superintendents answered the question. One hundred and thirty-seven of 
the 232 report that principals have no part in the process. Thirty-four super- 
intendents (mostly in the 10,000-30,000 population group) report that the 
principals in their systems are “‘largely responsible’ for developing the 
local standards. In fifty-one cities, principals have been consulted either in- 
formally or thru committees. Two cities report that the standards are set 
by the classroom teachers. Six cities appoint principals to the board of ex- 
aminers which sets the standards. 

In the large cities (over 100,000 in population), as compared with other 
city-size groups, principals participate with relatively greatest frequency 
in the development of local standards for the principalship. It is also in 
these cities that systematic procedures and examinations are most likely to 
be used (see Appendix). It follows, therefore, that in not more than 1 in 6 
cities do the principals play any significant part in developing the local 
criteria and standards. 

So long as local standards remain largely in the minds of local superin- 
tendents of schools and are not matters for consideration by principals thru 
their local associations, there exists a serious impediment to the professional 
development of the principalship. Those desiring to be principals have no 
way to plan their preparation. Teachers colleges and universities have little 
basis for deciding the types of persons and the character of the preparation 
that will result in the placement and progress of their graduates. Principals 
in service have no definite goals to guide their inservice preparation. As 
stated in the beginning of this chapter, since so much responsibility rests on 
the superintendent of schools, he is in a real sense the keystone of ‘the 
arch of improvement.” A keystone must present definite, clear-cut stability. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That every school system should have a written statement of the basic 
personal and professional standards to be required of all persons appointed 
to the principalship. These standards should be formulated by the super- 
intendent and his staff in cooperation with local principals organizations. 


2. That these standards should require at least two years of successful 
elementary-school experience, part of which includes direct classroom re- 
sponsibilities. 
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3. That the professional preparation should not be less than the master’s 
degree including special preparation in educational philosophy, administra- 
tion and supervision of elementary schools, child psychology and develop- 
ment, curriculum, and instructional methods. 


4, That in selecting new principals discriminations should not be made 
on the basis of sex, residence, or other irrelevant factors. However, it is to 
be hoped that future local standards for the principalship will be so clearly 
stated and so courageously applied that the proportion of the young people 
who undertake the principalship as a life career will be greatly increased. 


5. That there should be, in addition to physical examinations, a series of 
tests of emotional stability, intelligence, professional knowledge, and cul- 
tural interests. The minimum points on these tests, below which no appoint- 
ments will be made, should be set in cooperation with the local principals 
association. 


6. That likely candidates for the principalship should be interviewed by 
committees of principals as well as by the superintendent and his staff. These 
committees should have authority to indicate those candidates who, on the 
basis of the evidence, are qualified for listing in the records from which the 
superintendent makes his appointments. 














CHAPTER XI 


State Standards and Legal Status 


OsT elementary-school principals have some general knowledge of 
M state school statutes and court decisions. Usually this information 
reaches them in the form of warnings and limitations issued by the local 
superintendent of schools. Principals are aware also of the potent effect of 
local schoolboard rules which, based upon state authorization, have the 
force of law within the local school district. Often it may seem that “‘to the 
restraint of law there is no end,” but there is another way to look at these 
legal prescriptions. They help to set professional standards and to define 
the legal status of the elementary-school principalship. 

In the large cities especially, as shown in Chapter X, elementary-school 
principals have taken examinations and met other requirements in order 
to qualify for appointment. State certification prescriptions have helped to 
define the specialization of the principalship and have established standards 
both for professional preparation and selection. Beyond these more obvious 
standards, there are many that arise from general state statutes, court deci- 
sions, opinions of attorney generals, schoolboard regulations, and legal 
theory. Here are to be found some of the less well-known standards whereby 
the principal's activities and professional status may be judged. Here also 
will be found many opportunities, thru proper legislation, for lifting the 
principalship toward the professional goals discussed thruout this yearbook. 

It may be well at the outset to define what is meant by the “‘legal status’ 
of the elementary-school principal. A study of the legal status of any public 
servant first ascertains whether he is a public officer or an employee. Many 
aspects of his legal status depend upon his classification in either category.’ 
Second, legal status includes the qualifications for appointment or employ- 
ment and the working conditions of the position, as prescribed by legal 
authorities. As to elementary-school principals, this phase of the study in- 
cludes prescriptions and recommendations for professional preparation for 
the position, certification, appointment, tenure, salary, leaves of absence, 
retirement, and resignation. The third angle from which a study of legal 
status may be approached is in the powers and duties of an elementary- 
school principal as disclosed in his relationships with the other persons with 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘The Legal Status of the Public-School 
Teacher.’ Research Bulletin 25: 27-70; April 1947. ‘‘Are Public-School Teachers Public Officers of 
Public Employees?’’ p. 37-49, 
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whom he deals in his position—that is, the superintendent, classroom teach- 
ers and other school employees, pupils, and patrons. 


LEGAL DEFINITION OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


Traditionally, the elementary-school principal is “head teacher.’’ Even 
in a two-teacher school one may be designated as principal, and some state 
laws prescribe that in any school having two or more teachers one shall be 
appointed as “head teacher or principal.’’ However, if there is no definite 
appointment as principal, a classroom teacher cannot assume supervisory 
duties. In a two-teacher school in Kentucky, the court said that the fact that 
one teacher was to teach the higher grades and the other the lower grades 
did not make the upper-grade teacher the principal teacher.? 

With this tradition of being head teacher, elementary-school principals 
are, like classroom teachers, generally considered to be employees of the 
school system rather than school officers. In certain respects, nevertheless, 
elementary-school principals may be classified as school officers, especially 
in large school systems where principals in elementary schools do no teach- 
ing and have considerable discretionary powers.* 

Often the principalship may take on some of the characteristics of a 
superintendency. For example, in those consolidated school districts of 
Mississippi where no superintendent is employed, the schoolboard may 
impose upon the principal or the teacher in charge any duties ordinarily 
imposed upon a superintendent.‘ A school superintendent, and by analogy 
a supervising principal who serves in a similar capacity, is usually considered 
a school officer, altho a few courts have held that the superintendent is also 
an employee in particular situations.® 

Few state laws define the elementary-school principalship. Florida is 
unusual in that at the beginning of the school code a set of definitions is 
listed, including the following definition of a principal: 


A principal is the head of any school or school center having more than 
one teacher. He may be a teaching principal, who devotes half or more of his 
time to actual classroom teaching, or a supervising principal who devotes less 
than half of his time to actual classroom teaching and has charge of one or 
more schools. A district supervising principal is a supervising principal desig- 
nated to have supervision of instruction in all schools in a school district or in 
a particular part of a school district.® 

2 Bracken County Board of Education v. Nickoson, 60 S.W. (2d) 995 (Ky. 1933). 

*Some school personnel may be school officers in some respects and employees in other respects: 
Smith v. Board of Education of Ludlow, 23 F. Supp. 328 (Ky. 1938); State ex rel. Hill v. Sinclair, 
175 Pac. 41 (Kans. 1918). However, even the president of a state university was held to be an em- 
ployee rather than an officer: Martin v. Smith, 1 N. W. (2d) 163 (Wis. 1941). 

* Mississippi Code. sec. 6363. 


5 See note 3, especially the Kansas case. 
* Florida Statutes Annotated. sec. 227.13 (14) (a). 
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Local schoolboard rules and regulations frequently state that the principal 
is the administrative head of his school.’ Occasionally he is called ‘'the 
branch manager.” These definitions further state that the principals con- 
cerned are to have supervision of instruction, organization, and manage- 
ment of all the school work in their respective buildings. As such, they are 
“Simon pure’ administrators with or without judicial designation as school 
officers. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND CERTIFICATION OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


More than half the states now require elementary-school principals to 
hold a clearly defined special certificate in addition to a typical classroom 
teacher’s certificate (see Appendix table). Several of these prescriptions 
have been additions to the state certification requirements in recent years. 
Furthermore, in several states an elementary-school principal's certificate is 
issued by the state department of education, even tho its use is not manda- 
tory as a prerequisite for appointment to such a position.* Two states, where 
the certificate is not required for eligibility for the position, encourage it 
by providing salary advantages to holders of elementary-school principals’ 
certificates employed as principals.° 

In almost every case elementary-school principals must hold a teaching 
certificate based on a bachelor’s degree to be eligible for the principal's 
certificate, and most states also require a certain number of years of success- 
ful teaching experience. Professional training is required, in addition to 
that necessary for the prerequisite teaching certificate, in almost all states 
issuing elementary-school principals’ certificates. This further professional 
training ranges among the states from six to thirty semester hours, or the 
master’s degree. Frequently the courses or areas in which the additional 
training is to be taken are stated in the requirements with considerable 
detail. 

Elementary-school principals’ certificates are valid for three to ten years, 
and in a few states may become permanent life certificates after a designated 
number of years of service as principal, usually three years. Two states also 
require additional professional training for a permanent life certificate as 
elementary-school principal. 

Names given to the certificates required of elementary-school principals 
vary. Altho the most common is simply ‘“‘elementary-school principal's cet- 


7In a sampling of fifty printed local schoolboard regulations, this statement was found in the 
large majority. Mets 

8 Georgia, Missouri, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, West Virginia. 
® Georgia and North Carolina. 
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tificate,"’ other states use “administrative certificate,’ ‘‘elementary-school 
administration certificate,” “‘principal’s certificate,” ‘‘superintendent-princi- 
pal’s certificate,” and “elementary school administrative and supervisory 
certificate.”’ In view of the possible confusion as to the types of adminis- 
trative and supervisory positions for which these certificates may be required, 
it would seem advisable to use the term “‘elementary-school principal's cer- 
tificate”’ and restrict the use of that certificate to the position of elementary- 
school principal. 

The necessity for holding a certificate explicitly designed for a particular 
position in the schools is exemplified by a decision rendered in 1937 by a 
Connecticut court. In Connecticut elementary-school principals are required 
to have an “‘elementary-school principal's certificate,” by state board regula- 
tion. The Connecticut law requires that classroom teachers, principals, and 
superintendents hold ‘appropriate’ certificates. In this case an elementary- 
school viceprincipal was held to be improperly certificated for the position 
altho he held a classroom teacher’s and a superintendent’s certificate’? With 
regard to the teacher's certificate, the court said: 


. a school principal has very important duties other than those which pertain 
immediately to the giving of instruction. A certificate of qualification to teach, 
if the positions of teacher and principal are considered apart, is not an “‘appro- 
priate” certificate for a principal. As viceprincipal, the defendant supervises the 
teachers in the school in a way which pertains to the office of school principal 
and not to that of one who is a mere teacher although he does some teaching; 
and that his position falls within the class of principals is apparent from the 
salary voted him. His certificate to teach would not be an appropriate certificate 
as regards his position as viceprincipal. 


As to his certificate as superintendent, the court continued: 


A certificate as principal in an elementary school could only be issued to one who 
had a certain amount of experience as a teacher in an elementary school; but 
there was no such requirement as regards a certificate issued to one as superin- 
tendent and one might receive such a certificate who had never taught in an 
elementary school at all. 


Separate certification of elementary-school principals tends to identify the 
position as one of administration. In almost half the states no special cer- 
tificate is required of elementary-school principals. In these states where 
elementary-school principals may be employed without additional profes- 
sional preparation above that required of classroom teachers, or without 
a certificate as evidence of any additional or specialized preparation for the 


® Taintor v. City of Hartford, 197 Atl. 173 (Conn. 1937). 
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position, there is justification for the tendency among the judiciary to te. 
gard principals merely as classroom teachers to whom special duties have 
been assigned. This attitude coincides with the concept of the elementary. 
school principal as the ‘“‘head teacher,” but it is contrary to the modern 
concept of the principal as an administrator and supervisor. On the other 
hand, there are many conditions of employment such as tenure, leaves of 
absence, retirement, and resignation, where principals are classed with 
classroom teachers and rarely is a distinction made in the application of these 
laws. 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The importance of the distinction between the elementary-school princi- 
pal as an administrator and as a classroom teacher assigned to special duties 
arises in the event that a classroom teacher is assigned to a principalship. In 
such event he should be placed on the proper step in the salary schedule, 
and not merely given some additional money for additional services (see 
Chapter II). If he is later returned to classroom teaching, is his transfer 
from the principalship subject to tenure procedures, or is it within the 
powers of the schoolboard to take away from a “teacher” the administrative 
duties temporarily assigned to him? This question has been answered dif- 
ferently in several states under various tenure laws. 


Tenure—In Massachusetts a high-school principal and supervising prin- 
cipal of the high and junior high school was changed to a high-school class- 
room teaching position. The court held that the tenure law did not protect 
this principal from the change in assignment nor require tenure procedure 
of charges, notice, and hearing prior to the transfer, because the tenure 
provisions apply only to a complete separation from the service."* In this 
case the court said: 


. .. we do not interpret the law as creating a class of principals as distinct from 
teachers. Principals are teachers who are entrusted by the school committee 
with special duties of direction or management, which may be changed or taken 
away as the school committee by a majority vote decides. 


This decision was followed in Massachusetts with regard to a principal 
of a junior high and elementary school,’* and to a principal of a grammar 
school.** 

On the other hand, California and Louisiana courts have held to the 


1 Boody v. School Committee of Barnstable, 177 N. E. 78 (Mass. 1931). 
12 McDevitt v. School Committee of Malden, 10 N. E. (2d) 100 (Mass. 1937). 
18 Downey v. School Committee of Lowell, 25 N. E. (2d) 738 (Mass. 1940). 
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contrary. A California viceprincipal who taught part time was dismissed 
as viceprincipal, altho retained as a teacher.’* The court said: 


This right of tenure is a right which the teacher enjoys to continue in the 
position or positions to which he has become elected under the statute; i.e., in 
a position or positions of a rank and grade equivalent to that occupied for the 
probationary period and to which the teacher has thus become “elected” under 
the statute. 


It should be noted, however, that the California tenure law, as sub- 
sequently amended, does not grant tenure to administrators except as 
classroom teachers. 

In Louisiana the tenure law prevents “removal from office’ without 
tenure procedure of charges, notice, and hearing. The expression ‘‘removal 
from office’ is used in the Louisiana law in the same way that the word 
“dismissal” is used in other tenure laws. When a grammar-school principal 
was dismissed from that position and assigned as a high-school classroom 
teacher at a lower salary without charges or a hearing, the Louisiana court 
ordered his reinstatement in the principalship,** saying: 


A demotion from one position to another when accompanied by a substantial 
reduction in salary is tantamount to a dismissal and no teacher or principal can 
be removed from office except upon charges. . 


In California, classroom teachers who have been made permanent at the 
end of the probationary period retain their permanent status as classroom 
teachers when advanced to administrative positions. Even under tenure laws 
which are silent on this point, the same result would obtain unless the 
administrators are covered also, in which case the person would gain tenure 
in the administrative position after fulfilling the probationary requirement 
as administrator. 

The Michigan tenure law, which is permissive and depends upon adopt- 
tion by the local voters, provides that tenure may be gained in an adminis- 
trative position unless the administrator's contract reserves tenure status to 
classroom teaching service. If the administrator has tenure only as a class- 
room teacher, he may be given a classroom teaching position at the end of 
the administrative contract so reserved, without violation of the tenure law, 
but his salary must be equal to the highest salary paid to any classroom 
teacher in the school district." 

4 Klein y. Board of Education, 37 P. (2d) 74 (Calif. 1934). 


State ex rel. Rathe v. Jefferson Parish School Board, 19 So. (2d) 153 (La. 1943). 
16 Michigan Statutes Annotated. sec. 15.1991. 
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Most tenure laws cover “teachers, supervisors, and principals” explicitly; 
some others cover “‘all certificated employees.”'? Under either type of 
statutory language, principals would of course be included. There is am- 
biguity in several tenure laws, however, which state the coverage of “‘teach- 
ers” without naming classes of teachers. This is especially true of tenure 
laws of local application, but is also true of several statewide laws. Con- 
tinuing contract laws are in effect in eighteen states, in eleven of which 
principals are specifically included.’* In the other seven, and in the several 
tenure laws just mentioned, the courts will eventually have to decide 
whether the term ‘“‘teacher” includes principals. 


Retirement—Retirement laws are more specific with regard to the types 
of positions included than are tenure laws. Each state retirement law names, 
in more or less detail, the positions it is intended to cover, and altho the 
word “‘teacher’’ is usually used thruout the law to refer to those educational 
positions included in the retirement system, a definition of the word 
“teacher” at the beginning of the retirement law leaves no doubt as to 
the interpretation to be put upon the term for the purpose of that particular 
act. All state and most local retirement laws explicitly include principals.” 


Other employment ccnditions—Fourteen states have enacted statewide 
legislation regarding sick leave and the other absences of teachers.*° There 
is some ambiguity as to whether or not all these laws apply to elementary- 
school principals, since they usually mention the general term ‘‘teachers” 
without specific reference to other professional school employees. However, 
in the school codes of several states, there are general statements that prin- 
cipals shall be under the rules promulgated for teachers. Many local regula- 
tions concerning absences for teachers include principals, or elsewhere in 
the local rulebook it is stated that general rules shall apply to all profes: 
sional employees. However, in this area there is more ambiguity as to the 
status of principals than under tenure or retirement laws. 

Salary legislation pertaining particularly to elementary-school principals 
and the inclusion of principals in salary schedules as a separate classification 
are matters which need not be discussed in this chapter since they are amply 
treated in Chapter II of this yearbook. 


17 National Education Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Teacher Tenure: 

Analysis and Appraisal. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1947. 71 p. 
18 |bid., Table 3, p. 18 

19 National Education ‘Association, Research Division and National Council on Teacher Retirement. 
Statutory Provisions for Statewide Retirement Systems. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1946. 56 P.; 
Analysis of Local Provisions for Teacher Retirement. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1947. ef 

29 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘The Legal Status of the Public-School 
Teacher."’ Research Bulletin 25:27-70; April 1947. “‘Leaves of Absence.’” p. 54-57. 
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POWERS AND DUTIES OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The elementary-school principal comes in daily contact with classroom 
teachers, pupils, and janitors; his contacts with the school superintendent 
and patrons are usually less frequent. But he has certain relationships with 
all these people because of the legal status of his position. In fact, his legal 
status is partly determined by his powers and duties in these relationships. 

State legislatures have the authority to prescribe the powers and duties 
pertaining to all positions in the state school system. Altho many state laws 
outline in detail the powers and duties of classroom teachers,” few give 
any details on the powers and duties of elementary-school principals,** 
except a few isolated powers such as to suspend pupils pending review by 
the superintendent or the schoolboard,** or to excuse pupils from attendance 
for urgent reasons,** and such duties as to make certain reports.?* Local 
schoolboard rules and regulations, however, are much more specific with 
respect to the powers and duties of elementary-school principals, the most 
commonly mentioned being those listed in Table 53.”° 

In those areas where the state law and local regulations are silent regard- 
ing the powers and duties of the elementary-school principal, his status may 
be implied by analogy with general principles of public administrative law. 
Since the elementary-school principal holds a subordinate administrative 
position, he is responsible to the superintendent and to the schoolboard. 
He has only those powers which are clearly conferred upon him by the 
legislature, the superintendent or the schoolboard, and those which are 
necessarily incidental to the expressed powers. Certain matters of authority 
are inherent in his position. He has certain implied power which the school- 
board and superintendent intend him to exercise. With every delegation 
of authority there is, unless the contrary is expressed, an implied author- 
ity to do all those things which are naturally and ordinarily done in such 
cases, and which are reasonably necessary and proper to be done in order 
to carry into effect the authority conferred. Usage and custom may be called 
upon to ascertain the scope of the elementary-school principal’s status in 
those affairs in which authority is not specifically stated. 


21 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘The Legal Status of the Public-School 
Teacher." Research Bulletin 25:27-70; April 1947. ‘“The Teacher's Duties.’” p. 64-66. 

22 General duties of principals are given in several states only: Illinois School Code, 1945. sec, 7-11; 
General Statutes of North Carolina, 1943. sec. 140-156; Remington's Revised Statutes of Washington, 
Annotated, 1932. sec. 4821. 

73 E.g., Arizona Code Annotated. sec. 54-1001; Louisiana General Statutes (Dart), 1939. sec. 2273; 
Po Jersey Statutes Annotated, 1940. sec. 18:13-116; Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated. sec. 


4 E.g., Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated. sec. 1422. 

* E.g., Illinois School Code, 1945. secs. 26-5, 27-15, 34-122; Iowa Code of 1946. secs, 282.4, 282.5, 
261.13; Louisiana General Statutes (Dart), 1939. sec. 2269; General Statutes of North Carolina, 1943. 
Chapter 115, secs. 140-156; Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated. sec. 1424; Code of Laws of 
South Carolina, 1942. secs. 5346, 5350; Texas Penal Code. sec. 301; Remington's Revised Statutes of 

ashington, Annotated, 1932. sec. 4832. > a kee 

*% Taken from a random sampling of fifty published schoolboard rules and regulations in cities of 
over 30,000 population. 
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TABLE 53.—MOST COMMONLY MENTIONED POWERS AND DUTIES 
OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS* 





Mandatory ministerial duties: 


To be present in building between specified hours 
To keep certain records and accounts 

To receipt for delivered supplies 

To check school census 

To inventory equipment, books, and supplies 

To check payroll list 

To report injuries to pupils and employees 

To fly American flag 


Discretionary ministerial duties: 


To conduct fire drills 

To supervise janitors 

To report needed building and equipment repairs 

To supervise building at recess and noon hour 

To notify parents of unsatisfactory work of pupils 

To regulate, permit, or refuse entrance to visitors 

To regulate, permit, or prohibit advertising or exhibits in building 
To requisition and dispense supplies and equipment 


Discretionary powers :° 


To classify pupils 

To keep personnel records of teachers 

To keep personnel records of pupils 

To assign teachers 

To make curriculum schedules 

To conduct teachers’ meetings 

To allocate funds made available for building, according to budget 
To obtain substitutes for teachers who are absent 

To evaluate teachers’ efficiency 

To supervise instruction 

To cooperate with juvenile court and other law enforcement agencies 
To regulate or abolish activities of teachers and pupils in building 
To handle complaints of patrons 

To discipline pupils 





* As found in a sampling of published rulebooks of local schoolboards in 
fifty cities of over 30,000 population. 

* Duties classified as mandatory ministerial are those which are required of 
the principal not only as to performance but also as to how and when performed. 

» Duties classified as discretionary ministerial are those which are discretion- 
ary only as to how the required end is achieved. 

¢ Discretionary powers are those in which the principal may use his judgment 
as to how, when, and sometimes whether a certain matter is done. In some 
cities elementary-school principals have more discretion in some of these matters 
than in other cities. 
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From a legal angle, the powers of an elementary-school principal may 
be ministerial or discretionary. A ministerial authority is absolute and cer- 
tain, involving merely the execution of a specific duty arising from fixed and 
designated facts. Most of the reports required of elementary-school prin- 
cipals, such as are listed in Table 54, involve ministerial acts. 

Duties of an elementary-school principal may also be either mandatory 
or permissive. If mandatory, failure to act would constitute unprofessional 
conduct or neglect of duty warranting discipline or dismissal; if the act is 
permissive the decision of whether or not to act is within the discretion of 
the principal. 

Discretionary acts are those which require the exercise of judgment in 
the adaptation of means to an end and discretion in determining how or 
when the action shall be taken. In certain matters the principal may have 
discretion in deciding whether or not something shall be done; he has 
authorization, but to act is not mandatory. In other matters he may have 
discretion in deciding when or how a certain thing shall be done, but he 
must do it some way at some time. To act is mandatory, but the time and 
method are within the principal’s discretion. 

The distinction in these terms arises when there is an attempt on the part 
of classroom teachers, pupils, or patrons to compel the principal to do some- 
thing or to prevent him from acting in a certain way. A ministerial duty 
can be compelled; a discretionary duty cannot be compelled as to its charac- 
teristics which are discretionary. Of course, the schoolboatd or superin- 
tendent may withdraw the discretionary nature from any act formerly with- 
in the principal’s discretion, and, by regulation, make it a mandatory duty. 

With these general principles in mind, the relationships of the elemen- 
tary-school principal with the superintendent, the classroom teachers and 
other employees in his school, the pupils, and patrons may be examined. 
It should be noted that the following discussion gives a national picture 
which is not necessarily applicable in any particular community. 


Relationship with superintendent—Altho rarely so stated in state legis- 
lation, it is frequently mentioned in local schoolboard rules and regulations 
that the principal is the agent of the superintendent. Then the question 
arises as to the scope of the principal’s powers and duties in acting for the 
superintendent. No state law gives any particulars with respect to the powers 
and duties of elementary-school principals in their relationships with the 
superintendent. Local schoolboard rules and regulations usually make gen- 
eral statements in this regard. The relationship can be found, however, in 
specific powers and duties of elementary-school principals as well as in the 
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TABLE 54.—POWERS AND DUTIES OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS REGARDING REPORTS 





Principals shall make all required reports promptly when due. They shall 
make these reports on the proper forms in accordance with instructions of- 
ficially given; and before submitting any report they shall take every reasonable 
sap to verify its accuracy and its conformity to latest instructions issued 

y circular, or on the report form. Special reports, when necessary, are requested 
by the Superintendent; but the following reports are required by regulation: 


Reports Due on Fixed Dates 


PD: haces dwce cccccwess Telephone before 2 p.m. on the opening day 
of school in September. 

GN BE oe esac dsccee esis On the First Friday in each quarter. 

Industrial Arts and Home 

Economics Report ......,.... On the First Friday of the first and third 

quarters. 

Residence of Employees ........ On the First Friday and the Last Friday of 
each school year, Form In-28. 

Room-Grade Classification ...... On the Second Monday of each quarter, 
Form In-14. 

Me eee era ee Pe On the Last Friday of each school month, 
or other date announced, Form In-24. 

Substitutes’ Rating ............. On the last day of each school month, Form 
In-22. 

IEE hina secs eeaae mee On the Second Tuesday of the second school 
month, Form In-11. 

Teachers’ Rating .............. On the last day of the first and third 
quarters. 

Eighth Grade Lists ............ On the Second Friday of the second and 
fourth quarters. 

Semi-Annual Service Report ..... On the Last Friday of the second and fourth 
quarters, Form In-6. 

Apprentice Teachers’ Report ..... On the Last Friday of the second and fourth 
quarters, Form TC-12. 

Quarterly Statistical Report ...... At the end of each quarter on dates an- 
nounced. 

Annual Statistical Report ........ On the Friday of the thirty-ninth week. 

Total Days’ Attendance ......... On the Last Friday of the School year. 

Reports Due on Indefinite or Variable Dates 

Absence of Pupil .............. After pupil has been absent three days, 
Form A-2. 

re Immediately on Form In-32. 

Perr reser ee: Immediately in writing, Form In-48. 

Inclement Weather Session ...... Immediately in writing, Form In-48. 

Unusual Occurrences ........... Immediately in writing. 

Entertainment Report .......... Four weeks after date of entertainment. 

PO MEE go eee sccncncens Within four weeks from date of picnic. 

School Buildings, Use of ........ To Superintendent of Instruction, Form 


In-20. 
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TABLE 54.—POWERS AND DUTIES OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS REGARDING REPORTS* (Continued) 








Non-Resident Pupils ........... To Secretary-Treasurer on Form In-17. 

Physical Defects ...........0005 To Superintendent of Instruction. 

Suspension ........ sees ee eeeee Immediately on Form In-21. 

Transfer of Pupil .............. When transferred pupil does not report 
within two days, Form In-30. 

Pupils for Special Classes ....... To Superintendent of Instruction. 

SS | eee eres Immediately. 





* Source: Public School Messenger. ‘‘Regulations.” Public School Messenger. 
Vol. 31, No. 1. St. Louis Public Schools: St. Louis, Missouri, p. 7. 





general statements to the effect that the principal is the superintendent's 
agent.?* 

An agency may be general or specific. That is, the elementary-school 
principal may be the superintendent’s general agent, to act for the super- 
intendent in general school matters within his building unless instructed 
to the contrary by the superintendent or schoolboard, or the principal may 
be authorized by the superintendent or schoolboard to act as the super- 
intendent’s special agent in a particular matter. The distinction is important 
in determining the scope of the principal’s discretionary powers. In matters 
where the superintendent has given the principal specific authority, the 
principal may not necessarily exercise similar or different powers in other 
situations; he is authorized only for that particular instance or type of cir- 
cumstance. On the other hand, in other kinds of situations the principal may 
have general powers to act for the superintendent as a general agent. 

The principal can bind the superintendent or schoolboard only in affairs 
within the exercise of his authority. If the principal acts outside the scope 
of his authority, his act is void and the schoolboard cannot ratify it by sub- 
sequent approval. If the principal acts within the scope of his authority but 
his act is defective for any reason, his error can be corrected by subsequent 
schoolboard action, or by the superintendent if the action of the principal 
was within the scope of the superintendent’s own authority. 

In discretionary matters the principal cannot be held liable for mis- 
judgments, provided he has acted within the scope of his authority and 
without malice or corruption. However, he may be personally liable for 
unauthorized acts outside the scope of his authority. 

Loyalty to the superintendent is required of a principal and he is legally 


7 So interpreted in Lorne and Campbell Athletic Goods Company v. Tangipahoa Parish Schoolboard, 
32 So. (2d) 84 (La. 1947). 
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bound to impart material information to the superintendent, even in the 
absence of a written rule requiring him to make such a report. He is legally 
required to comply with instructions of the superintendent and schoolboard, 
Many local rules and regulations impose upon the elementary-school prin- 
cipal the duty of the enforcement of laws and regulations within his build- 
ing. Substantial compliance is all that is ordinarily demanded, but 
since “substantial” is a relative term with ambiguous meaning, strict com- 
pliance on the part of the principal is recommended to avoid possible 
charges of disobedience. However, violations of local regulations and in- 
structions may be made inconsequential by the board’s ratification or ac- 
quiescence after knowledge. The schoolboard, however, has no authority 
to ratify or acquiesce in violation of a state law. A principal is not charge- 
able with disobedience of an ambiguous schoolboard rule.or law if his viola- 
tion results from an honest mistake or an interpretation different from the 
intention of the schoolboard or superintendent. But ignorance of the law, 
state or local, does not excuse violation. 

In the absence of instructions the principal must act according to usage 
and custom, but when unforeseen conditions arise the superintendent 
should be notified and additional instructions procured. In the case of 
sudden emergency, the principal may legally act without instructions, 
especially if there is no time or opportunity to reach the superintendent for 
instructions, but he must act to the school’s best interests within his judg- 
ment. Also in sudden emergencies general instructions may be modified or 
disregarded without the superintendent’s approval, if he cannot be reached. 


Relationship with classroom teachers and other employees in the building. 
—The elementary-school principal is the liaison between the classroom 
teachers and noninstructional staff in his school and the superintendent, just 
as the superintendent is the liaison between the elementary-school principal 
and the schoolboard. Some local rules and regulations state that the prin- 
cipal is to assign teachers and make out their programs, to supervise the 
teachers in his building, and to be responsible for the teachers’ compliance 
with the school laws and regulations. Usually the principal has power to 
rate the efficiency of teachers (see Chapter V). When teachers are absent 
the principal is often responsible for obtaining substitutes. To a large extent 
the elementary-school principal’s powers in his relationships with teachers 
are discretionary—that is, subject to his judgment. His duties in this 
relationship are frequently mandatory with regard to whether he performs 
them, but discretionary as to how he fulfils his obligations. Certain reports 
are, of course, merely ministerial duties. 
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As to the janitorial force, the elementary-school principal usually is in 
charge. Under these circumstances he is responsible for the cleanliness and 
safety of the building, as well as the temperature and ventilation in the 
classrooms. Even tho the janitors are primarily concerned with these matters, 
it is the principal who is held accountable to the superintendent or school- 
board. 


Relationships with pupils and patrons—The elementary-school principal 
has charge of the discipline of pupils. He has the power to suspend pupils 
for misbehavior pending review by the superintendent or schoolboard, and 
in many cities is given authority to inflict corporal punishment. He may 
regulate or abolish student activities in the school building and approve or 
disapprove of proposed pupil excursions. These are discretionary powers 
on the part of the elementary-school principal. 

With regard to the reports of educational progress as well as behavior 
sent to the parents of pupils, the elementary-school principal has duties 
which are both discretionary and ministerial. Many reports concerning 
pupils may be found in Table 54. Examples of duties which are mandatory 
in that they must be done, but discretionary in that usually the principal may 
determine within his judgment, at least to some extent, how they should be 
accomplished, include the following: conducting fire drills, reporting pupil 
injuries, and looking after the health of pupils. 

Principals are empowered by schoolboard regulations in some cities to 
handle the complaints of patrons, and are authorized to refer to the super- 
intendent only those which the principal cannot adjust. Here is a matter 
in which the principal has large discretionary powers. 


THE PRINCIPAL’S LEGAL STATUS NEEDS CLARIFICATION 


The legal status of the elementary-school principal is in part a nebulous 
theoretical question, since so few state statutes or local regulations describe 
his status with particularity. However, by induction from the powers and 
duties conferred upon elementary-school principals in certain local rules 
and regulations, it has been possible to outline the legal status of the 
position. 

Certification standards have made great advances in professionalizing the 
elementary-school principalship as a distinct position apart from classroom 
teaching posts. More should be done along this line. 

Teacher welfare laws usually include principals, either by explicit men- 
tion or by the use of the word “teacher” in its broadest connotation. That 
ptincipals should be covered by the same welfare provisions as classroom 
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teachers is hardly questionable, and their inclusion should be by specific 
mention without the necessity of relying upon a judicial interpretation of 
the term “teacher,” as will be necessary in some instances. 

Until elementary-school principals have a well-marked legal status of 
their own, they will in some states remain in an anomalous state, half teacher 
and half administrator. The future of the elementary-school principalship 
depends upon the classification of the position as administrative. Present 
conditions, especially in the larger towns and cities, have already given 
elementary-school principals this standing. Greater attention to the legal 
relationships between principals and the superintendent, classroom teachers 
and other school employees, pupils, and patrons, will tend to make the 
position more definitely one of administration. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That teachers colleges and universities should explore the legal 
status of the elementary-school principalship as a basis for developing 
courses designed to prepare principals to meet their legal obligations and 
opportunities. 


2. That elementary-school principals should take steps, thru their 
organizations and state education associations, to make sure that principals 
are protected by new teacher welfare legislation and that present laws 
(e.g., tenure, salaries, retirement, etc.), are amended to safeguard the 
professional rights of those serving as principals. 


3. That every state should require, in addition to the regular teaching 
certificate, an elementary-school principal’s certificate specifying specialized 
professional preparation of not less than the master’s degree. The con- 
tinuance of the principal’s certificate should be based upon evidence of 
professional growth submitted at five-year intervals. 


4, That the duties, functions, and standards of the elementary-school 
principalship should be set forth in local and state handbooks prepared 
in cooperation with principals associations. These handbooks would be 
most effective when educational theory and practice are related to state 
school law, local board rules, and pertinent court decisions. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Inservice Education of Principals 


ECENT years have seen rather extensive development in the so-called 
R “inservice education’’ of classroom teachers. Two arguments are 
usually advanced for such programs: (a) that it is not possible during the 
preservice period to prepare a teacher completely for many of his future 
assignments, and (b) that new developments, methods, and materials in 
education require some systematic inservice program of study. 

Clearly all of the arguments for inservice preparation of classroom teach- 
ers apply equally well to school administrators. In fact, their load is often 
a double one, for the principal must keep up not only with instructional 
problems, but also with new ideas in the fields of supervision and adminis- 
tration. 

The problem of inservice education is essentially a problem of individual 
differences. No one would attempt to prescribe in detail the program of 
studies, particularly its content phases, which should be made a part of the 
inservice education of every principal. Each principal has his own unique 
interests and needs, altho they may be similar to those of other principals in 
a given community or state. The fundamental question for us here is 
whether or not principals find or make the necessary time for systematic 
study. The chances are that where there is a motivating interest in self- 
improvement, the individual will usually develop those qualities of ex- 
pertness and alertness required for leadership in modern elementary educa- 
tion. 


QUALITIES CONSIDERED EssENTIAL BY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Among the most important points of reference with respect to inservice 
education of principals (and also in selecting principals) are the beliefs of 
superintendents as to the major characteristics of outstandingly successful 
principals and the major weaknesses of those who are less successful. Six 
hundred and eighty-nine superintendents, representing all city-size groups, 
responded to questions on local standards (see Chapter X), the status of 
the principalship in their cities (see Chapter V), and the strengths and 
weaknesses of principals now in service. 

As usually happens when asked to state the characteristics of successful 
administrators, the responses include such intangible items as poise, tact, 
character, open-mindedness, sense of humor, and initiative. Obviously, 
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these are characteristics of successful persons in all walks of life. Equally 
apparent is the fact that a reasonable amount of such qualities and abilities 
are needed by elementary-school principals. The enumeration of such 
qualities is not particularly helpful, however, except as general background 
in selecting, preparing, or reeducating principals for their duties. 

Fortunately, about 1 in 6 of the superintendents gave somewhat specific 
replies which readily group themselves under reasonably clear-cut major 
headings. These somewhat concrete suggestions, when mentioned by ten 
Or more superintendents, are listed in Table 55. 

Altho some of the items in Table 55 are intangible personal qualities, 
others are characteristics that could be improved and developed thru sys- 
tematic study and experience. Community leadership, for example, re- 
quires a great deal of understanding of individual and social psychology, 
appreciation of good school-community relationships, and ability to survey 
and evaluate community attitudes and needs. Public relations (item 9) calls 
for knowledge of the technics that may be used to win friends and to in- 
fluence people. These items, and others in Table 55, are largely matters 
of “know how” combined with interest and enthusiasm. As a principal 
develops confidence, experience, and skill in many of these ways, he also 
develops ability to get along with others (item 3), to work with teachers 
(item 2), and good judgment (item 12). Many of the less tangible per- 
sonal characteristics of successful principals are actually products of the 
principalship in action. By way of contrast, superintendents of schools were 
asked to list those qualities they had observed in less successful principals. 
Here again, the tendency of respondents has been to list many intangible 
qualities. While most persons are able to recognize the presence or absence 
of such characteristics, they often do not realize that these behavior patterns 
are the products of professional contacts, health, and social experience 
rather than something ‘“‘learned from books.” At the same time some of the 
items listed in Table 56 are areas where, thru individual or group study, 
considerable improvement might take place. This table represents a group- 
ing of responses under major topics; only items mentioned more than ten 
times have been included. 

Clearly the second item in Table 56 is one that would lend itself readily 
to systematic inservice education. A number of other items (such as items 
1, 3, 8, and 11) show lack of preservice preparation for the principalship. 
While these weaknesses illustrate areas not ordinarily included in profes- 
sional courses, they would lend themselves readily to workshop, conference, 
and research procedures. Other items in Table 56 (e.g., 5, 10, and 12) are 
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TABLE 55.—CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL ELEMENTARY- 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ACCORDING TO SUPERINTENDENTS 











OF SCHOOLS 
Characteristic Frequency of 
mention 
1 2 
1. Effective educational and community leadership .............. 95 
2. Ability to work cooperatively with teachers to improve teaching 
mae dirmpadicer ined voc. nga Oe Te CPO eee 94 
5. AblUay to get along with others .... . «0 060 siswsevsivwrscuses 87 
4, Ability to organize and carry out a good school program ...... 53 
$, Peotessional sttitude and Gpitit ....0 06 icc cescnsncascwareace 40 
6. Genuine liking for and understanding of children ............ 38 
7, DPCRMOE GM CHHOCIY WO TIONS 2. 5 6 ccc cn sndcksvadendends 19 
EE ins sabi chs ain kde medebe Riise sci Ane 17 
9. Ability to build a good public relations program .............. 16 
10, Clear understanding of elementary education and the principal’s 
SL eee Eee Pore ee eer HONE Eee Ta ee ae 14 
11, Willingness to assume responsibility .................00008. 12 
12, Good judgment and common sense ........... 0.00 eee e eens 11 
ey, IE UIE ok es sysds vans ancevseenstaapene Lanes 11 
14, Ability to solve problems calmly and according to sound educa- 
ED aio cre eti ica cena eek ewdsmal pees 11 





TABLE 56.—CHARACTERISTICS OF UNSUCCESSFUL ELEMENTARY- 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ACCORDING TO SUPERINTENDENTS 











OF SCHOOLS 
Characteristic Frequency of 
mention 
1 2 

1, Allowing petty administrative details to occupy too much time .. 73 
2. Lack of background in elementary education ................ 70 
ne Be nr ee eee ge 60 
4, Failure 00 aspume responsibility ....... ccc ccc esessessacs 31 
Dh Bae OE TORTS GD ain eek eee ek 29 
DD SRE TT ere et ive ae 
7. Failure to grow professionally ..............cceseseecevees 29 
8. Limited professional and cultural vision ...............+.++- 24 
9. Inability to establish harmonious working relationships with class- 

SOOM COMI i. on bi iien ei ddcvedeiccncesepvagdseedudans 18 
10. Unprogressive and inflexible attitude .................00055 16 
11. Inability to build good public relations ...............0..00+. 12 
er EMER? ys , idea d cag mas bend weed dine Sees A’ 12 


. Failure to keep in touch with CS ee ar, Oem Oe 
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largely personal qualities and behavior patterns that might be changed by 
guidance and experience. 

It must be emphasized again that these characteristics of strong and weak 
principals, as cited by superintendents, are relatively unimportant unless 
considered also in connection with the local standards in selecting principals 
(see Chapter X) and the preservice preparation (see Chapters XIII and 
XIV). Our purpose in presenting these characteristics at this point is to 
emphasize inservice education, but unless these traits ate given attention 
ptior to appointment the task thrown upon inservice education may be too 
heavy for much successful change. 


WHAT SUPERINTENDENTS Do ABOUT INSERVICE PREPARATION 


Having given the superintendent of schools the opportunity to testify 
as to the outstanding strengths and weaknesses of principals, the next ques- 
tion is, “What do superintendents do to provide inservice opportunities for 
principals?” The inquiry form listed eight items (see Table 57) but pro- 
vided space for superintendents to write in other devices. Of the 689 
superintendents returning questionnaires, 657 listed one or more devices 
used in the inservice training of principals. 

Table 57 shows that the procedures used by superintendents in the in- 
service education of principals are primarily individual and group confer- 
ences, appointment to curriculum committees, and facilitating attendance at 
professional meetings. In general, the larger the city the more likely that 
the superintendent will report the use of any given inservice procedure. 
Of the items listed, superintendents make the least use of “cooperation with 
the local principals association’s study program.” This item rates low 
(according to the superintendents) largely because 60 percent of the com- 
munities reporting did not have local professional organizations of prin- 
cipals. 


GENERAL INSERVICE EDUCATION ACTIVITIES OF PRINCIPALS 


Ultimately the inservice education of principals resolves itself into an in- 
dividual problem. If the individual principal is convinced that he has little 
or no need for continuous professional improvement, then his program 
will be neither extensive nor intensive in character. Clearly the typical 
superintendent’s program, as indicated in Table 57, will not coerce nor 
entice most principals into any great amount of activity. 

Types of activities in which principals engage—The inquiry form pro- 
vided a checklist of certain activities that might be used by principals in 
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their own professional improvement. The respondents checked only those 
listed activities in which they had participated during the three years 1944, 
1945, and 1946. Table 58 shows the percent participating in each major 
activity, except informal reading which is reported later. Tables 59 and 60 
present the information by city size for both supervising and teaching 
principals. 

Table 59 shows that among supervising principals in all city-size groups, 
7 in 10 participate in local conferences, except in communities under 2500 
in population where the proportion is about 6 in 10. Attendance at national 
education meetings is reported in about the same proportions (12 to 20 
percent) in all city groups with the exception again of the places under 2500 
in population (9 percent). On the other items in Table 59 participation 
increases relatively as city size decreases. The exception to this statement 
is item 2, teaching in summer school, which is relatively most frequent 
among principals in cities between 5000 and 500,000 in population. 

Teaching principals, as shown in Table 60, also depend primarily upon 
attendance at state and local educational meetings and study in summer 
school for their own improvement. As among supervising principals, 
there are some differences between those who work under urban and 
rural conditions (under 2500 population usually considered rural). Unlike 
supervising principals, teaching principals in all city-size levels are more 
likely to attend summer school, probably because as a group they have 
less professional preparation (see Chapter I). 


TABLE 58.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS PARTICIPATING IN 
PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
ACTIVITIES, 1944, 1945, AND 1946 





Supervising Teaching 








sented principals principals 
1 2 3 
1, Attending state education association or state pro- 
EE WOOD vn ces sn hcb eceneesscneeces 75% 72% 
2. Participating in local education workshop conferences 
or professional committees ............6-.0--5: 72 57 
3. Studying in college summer school .............. 41 50 
4, Participating in NEA convention or national pro- 
I MOI ain ono 5 ove oo hasan cds cock oes 15 9 
5. Attending summer conference of national Department 
of Elementary School Principals ................ 7 2 


6. Serving as instructor in college summer school .... 7 3 








- ACTIVITIES HELPFUL TO SELF-IMPROVEMENT OF SUPERVISING pRetnecnaic 


TABLE 59. 
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Most stimulating ex pertence—Principals were asked to name in the 
inquiry blank the type of experience which, during the past year or 
two, had been “most stimulating” to their professional growth. No attempt 
was made to control these responses by printing a checklist of items. It 
has been necessary, however, to group the specific answers under general 
types in Table 61. Another question on the inquiry form asked principals 
to check a list of items to show the activities especially helpful to them 
“during the past three years” (see Tables 59 and 60, Parts B). 


TABLE 61.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS REPORTING ACTIVITY 
MOST STIMULATING TO THEIR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 





Supervising Teaching 








Activity ae es" 
principals _ principals 
1 2 3 
1. Serving on school system committees (or in study 
EE this tins cpomia dime ued quis mewn 23% 14% 
2. Participating in workshops and institutes ........ 16 13 
3. Attending principals’ association conferences, meet- 

i Si i CO eves s centia see eaewene’ 12 14 

6, TRE CURE CRI ie «50s v9 ccm enn t seesce 8 9 
5. Holding office in principals association .......... 5 3 
6. Serving on committees of principals association . . 4 1 
7. Attending conferences of general education associa- 

Me EERE TO EE Er eee 3 8 

8. Holding office in general education associations ... 3 6 
9. Serving on committees of general education associa- 

OE vide dndavecdbecdisdsvnthnsosipmehehegaes va 3 4 
10. Conducting inservice training courses ............. 2 1 
li. Preparing thesis for a degree 22... 2. 200 ccsccee, 2 * 
12, Preparing professional articles, etc. ............ 1 * 





* Less than 1 percent. 





Among supervising principals the “most stimulating’ professional ex- 
perience has been service on committees of the school system. The next 
most frequently reported activity is the workshop or institute. Other 
items reported in Table 61 are cited by relatively few principals. Since 
nearly all of those returning blanks answered the question, it appears 
that any inservice program must present a wide variety of activities to 
teach all principals. 

By city size’ there are some differences in the proportions reporting 


1Comments in this and the next paragraph are based on the worksheet tabulations. These data are 
not reported in detail in the tables of this chapter. 
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each type of activity. In general, the larger the city the more likely 
principals will report their service on curriculum committees as “‘most 
stimulating.” There is also greater likelihood that they will have such 
opportunities (see Table 57). Holding office and attending meetings of 
professional groups appear to be relatively more important to principals 
in the cities under 500,000 in population than they are among principals 
in the largest metropolitan centers. 

Teaching principals, as a group, report that their most stimulating 
experiences have been those of serving on school system committees, 
helping with their principals associations, and participating in workshops. 
As compared with supervising principals, relatively more of them find 
greatest stimulation from holding office and participating in conferences 
of general education associations. As in the case of supervising principals, 
stimulating experiences reflect somewhat the effect of city size; that is, 
where a given opportunity exists (e.g., work with curriculum committees), 
it is more likely to be reported as a helpful experience. In general, certain 
activities are more likely to be found in the larger communities than in 
the smaller communities. 


READING EXPERIENCES OF PRINCIPALS 


Individual principals often contend (see Table 65 later in this chapter) 
that they can obtain their professional and cultural stimulation thru reading. 
This explanation is given for their lack of participation in professional 
associations, committee work, and in the other often arduous activities 
previously listed in the present chapter. 


Especially helpful professional books—No separate tabulations have 
been made for the reading reported by principals who are active in com- 
mittee work and professional groups as compared with those who are 
less active professionally. Table 62 lists the publications reported by 4 
percent or more of the principals in answer to the request: ‘‘Name one 
professional book or publication that has been especially helpful to you 
in the past year or two.” 

The first item in Table 62 is hardly comparable to the others since 
it includes several yearbooks. The other items in the table divide as 
follows: two on child development, two on the principalship, and one 
on reading instruction. 

Supervising principals in all city groups reported all of the items in 
Table 62 in about the same proportions. The exception, the national 
Department’s yearbooks, is reported with relatively greater frequency 
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TABLE 62.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS REPORTING EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS AS ESPECIALLY HELPFUL 


INSERVICE EDUCATION 








Supervising Teaching 











Publication ont eee 
principals _ principals 
1 2 3 
ee ee eee eT er Tee 9% 13% 


2. Commission on Teacher Education: Helping Teachers 
Understand Children (American Council on Educa- 


| SPRL eT PT eTeete Tee eee ee ee eee 7 3 
3. Gessell: The Child from Five to Ten (Harper and 

| EN Oe Eee re ee ee re re 5 3 
4, Lane: The Principal in the Modern School (Hough- 

hg eer rte ere rere rer ce. ee 4 4 
5. Betts: Foundations of Reading Instruction (American 

IR ck cose nen hor nata ded dmmnhoe® weltt 4 4 
6. Kyte: The Principal at Work (Ginn and Co.) ...... 4 4 





Including only books reported by 4 percent or more of the supervising 
principals. Magazines are listed in Table 63. Thirteen additional titles were 
listed dealing with four major topics: (a) the principalship, (b) elementary 
educational theory, (c) modern methods of teaching, and (d) child develop- 
ment. 





as city size decreases. Teaching principals, as a group, report similar 
publications to those given by the supervising principals and in approxi- 
mately the same pattern when related to city size. 


Professional magazines—On the average, supervising principals report 
that they ‘read regularly’’ about four professional magazines. This average 
is almost exactly the same as that reported by a similar group of principals 
in 1928. Teaching principals also report an average of four magazines as a 
regular activity in their professional growth programs. 

One percent report that they do not read regularly any professional 
magazine; 5 percent read eight or more professional publications. On 
the basis of city size, the distributions show relatively few differences. 
Teaching principals, while reading slightly fewer magazines than super- 
vising principals, also show little differences in the averages for various 
city-size groups. 

The names of the professional magazines most frequently reported 
are given in Table 63. Only those listed by 9 percent or more of the super- 
vising principals have been included in the table. 

Compared with a similar question asked in the 1928 study, only six 
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of the twelve items in Table 63 (omitting the state journals which were 
not listed in 1928) were also among those most frequently reported in 
1928. In these twenty years there has been a marked change in the interests 
of principals from general professional journals to those that deal specifi- 
cally with administrative and instructional problems. 

Among supervising principals the one marked difference, based upon 
city size, is that most of the magazines listed in Table 63 are read with 
relatively greatest frequency in the city groups between 2500 and 500,000 
in population. In the largest communities (above 500,000 in population) 
and in the smallest cities (under 2500 in population) relatively fewer 
principals report regular reading than in the middle city groups. 

Teaching principals, as a group, confine their reading largely to the 
first three magazines listed in Table 63. They differ markedly from super- 
vising principals in their higher interest in the magazines dealing largely 
with classroom methods and devices (items 9 and 10). Correspondingly 
they show less interest in the magazines designed primarily for school 
administrators. 


Lay magazines—Important in the reading program of principals are 
the magazines published for the public without regard to professional 
interests (see Table 64). These have a secondary, but nevertheless im- 
portant, interest for principals. What the public thinks about schools, 
world events, social philosophies, and political issues—now so widely 
dealt with in lay magazines—are of concern to all teachers. 

On the average, the entire group—both supervising and teaching princi- 
pals—report that they regularly read four lay magazines. One percent 
of the supervising principals report ‘‘none”’ as compared with 2 percent of 
the teaching principals. Eight percent of the supervising principals, 
and the same percent of the teaching principals, read eight or more general 
magazines. 

The 1928 yearbook reported a list of ten lay magazines most frequently 
read by supervising principals. Three of the ten are also listed in Table 
64. Of the items listed in Table 64, five did not exist in 1928 or were 
still relatively unknown. Comparison of the two lists suggests that in the 
past two decades there has been increased interest on the part of principals 
in the nonprofessional magazines that emphasize current events. Also 
there has been some shift toward magazines exhibiting modern trends, in 
such ways as (a) news reporting style, (b) illustrations, and (c) selective 
summarizing of longer articles. It is probable that this same shift of interest 
has also taken place among the general population. 
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TABLE 63.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS REPORTING REGULAR 


READING OF CERTAIN MAGAZINES 


177 

















Magazine Supervising Teaching 
principals principals 
1 2 3 
| PETC OCT ee eee CORE PP ere 78% 76% 
i I ee Were ih we adrn in bik gn koe ween 63 74 
3. The National Elementary Principal .............. 45 53 
4. Elementaty School Journal ...........cccecees, 27 11 
i SY NI 60.355 cooks eat eee 22 11 
i I fe oi eh aa oa 5. See ho bw ka ee 21 9 
Pe EN wdc ad'ale's «Bd piwos's s wNw Hao Waa 19 12 
8. Elementary English Review .................06. 14 8 
SE hala k wiick sn ban 0s-S Reus + eee EaE 9 24 
Se EE so oi ca aan bared eee a ak ae ee ge 9 22 
St, Paretii-teacier magavine ... .... occ ccestscencs 9 11 
12, Ed@ucotional Leaderthip «oo... ccsicsnccsicccans 9 3 
ey. ee CD SND 0:0 ic ah tink 5a ed ee aa 9 5 











On this specific item there is an element of bias in this table since the 
questionnaires were mailed only to members of the national Department of 
Elementary School Principals who presumably are also members of the Na- 


tional Education Association. 









TABLE 64.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS REPORTING THAT THEY 
READ REGULARLY CERTAIN NONPROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 









Supervising Teaching 

















Magazine wa gr 
principals principals 
1 2 3 

eh Ee eee Tree Cr et 73% 75% 
8 TERA Ae DEORE Pes ey PED RE Coy ea fog F <p 47 45 
TRY eR ier rer Agee ol em Aid) sea 9 39 30 
4. Saturday Evening Post ...........0..00.s000. <a.” ae 25 
MIO. 602 od ang us daa winded Grae ae Be 17 20 
en 8 ERE TUTE TT eee 16 17 
RPI aoe e-em Renner are ani ner 12 11 
as Aa a eats orale iach nie & race aon eae * 8 
9. Better Homes and Gardens ..............00e0055 9 9 
NS OCR OT TE TOILET Pe AT ee 9 8 








Twenty-one magazines were listed by 1378 supervising principals. Only those 
mentioned by 9 percent or more of the principals have been included in the 
table. Those not listed were reported by 3 to 8 percent of the principals. 
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On the basis of city size no significant differences are revealed. Most 
of the magazines listed in Table 64 are reported in about the same 
proportions in all city groups. 


Lay or nonprofessional books—Principals were asked in the question- 
naire to name one nonschool publication which had been especially helpful 
to them. Altho nearly all of the principals listed a publication, there is 
relatively little duplication in the titles. The hope of the Editorial Com- 
mittee that a dozen or so books would stand out clearly has not been 
realized. 


OTHER PROFESSIONALLY STIMULATING ACTIVITIES 


In a further effort to discover possible types of activities which are 
especially stimulating to professional growth, the inquiry form listed 
nine items that are somewhat miscellaneous in character. Principals were 
asked to check those that had been especially helpful professionally during 
the preceding three years. The list in Table 65 in some respects overlaps 
with Table 61 where principals reported their “most stimulating’’ pro- 
fessional activity of the preceding year or two. There are, however, certain 
essential differences. The details, by city size, are given in Tables 59 and 60. 

Clearly from Table 65, “work with own faculty” and “individual 
reading” are considered by most principals to be especially stimulating 
activities. Since no similar question was asked in the 1928 study, a 
comparison of changes in the past twenty years cannot be made on this 
point. 

When the replies of supervising principals are tabulated by city size, 
several conclusions are revealed (see Tables 59 and 60). Regardless of 
city size nearly 8 in 10 supervising principals agree that work with their 
own faculties is the outstanding basis for professional growth. The per- 
cents reporting individual reading, home defense,? and travel also are 
about the same for all city-size groups. 

Supervising principals in smaller cities are more likely than other 
principals to report special stimulation from military service, preparation 
of a thesis, and employment in private industry. The item ‘‘preparation of 
a thesis,” as earlier chapters have shown, is associated with the fact that 
the professional preparation of principals is usually lowest in the smallest 
places. Membership in principals clubs and part-time or summer teaching 
are reported with relatively greatest frequency in the larger and middle 
cities. 

2On the question of inservice activities the inggiey form covered one and a half years of the war 


period which explains this ‘‘home defense’’ item. Employment in private industry also was an activity 
characteristic of *he war years. 
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TABLE 65.—PERCENT OF PRINCIPALS REPORTING CERTAIN 
ACTIVITIES AS ESPECIALLY HELPFUL PROFESSIONALLY 





Supervising Teaching 








mee principals principals 
1 2 3 
ee RO | Berea Tere e ere Tree 82% 71% 
DE SE ok so cncenaen abs necaeeemnene 70 74 
3. Membership in principals club ...............+-. 56 43 
| EPO eT Te TCT CREEL Ce eee 44 48 
eA 5 0.5.4. 5:0 ences Oia’ va ee eee 21 20 
6. Employment in private industry ................. 16 19 
7. Part-time or summer teaching .............-.+.-- 12 8 
8. Preparing thesis for a degree ............50-204 11 12 
D, DENG GONTIE 6 o:0 5 one's: no s:0::6 own nein ceed osasiy 6 6 





As compared with supervising principals, the teaching principals group 
finds relatively more stimulation in travel, individual reading, and employ- 
ment in private industry. They find somewhat less stimulation in work 
with their own faculties, membership in principals associations, and teaching 
in summer school. In general, however, the two distributions are similar 
and, as in the case of supervising principals, the differences based on 
city size are not large. Possibly the two most significant differences are 
the somewhat larger proportions, in cities above 30,000 in population, 
reporting membership in local principals organizations and teaching in 
summer school. 


Is INSERVICE PREPARATION A NEGLECTED AREA? 


During the past two decades elementary-school principals have developed 
increasing interest in specific instructional and administrative problems. 
This trend is suggested by the types of professional magazines most fre- 
quently reported today as compared with 1928. It also is true that 
principals’ interests in lay magazines have shifted somewhat from general 
cultural subjects to current events. Today they are more likely to get such 
cultural reading from lay magazines thru summaries or digests. 

From the types of professional books read today as compared with 
1928, the impression is given that (a) the average number of stimulating 
and helpful books has remained static, and (b) the breadth of professional 
topics has become somewhat specialized on the principalship, instructional 
methods, and child development. There seems to be less interest in 
educational theory and topics of indirect application to everyday problems. 
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Both trends suggest certain hazards. Either there are fewer outstanding 
professional books today, or principals lack the time or facilities to increase 
their rate of consumption. The second trend indicates the possibility of 
overspecialization without sufficient attention to the backgrounds of edu- 
cation. Certain professional books, clearly recognized by professional 
leaders as noteworthy, are conspicuous by their absence from the lists 
of the principals. Have these books failed to come to the attention of 
principals, are they too theoretical, or are principals content merely to 
hear them summarized at professional meetings? These questions must 
be answered by each principal for himself. 

The reading of nonprofessional books, so far as the present study is 
concerned, is disappointing. It is perplexing to have principals report 
that “individual reading” is one of their most important activities in 
personal and professional growth (see Tables 59, 60, and 65), and then 
to find that so many principals have read, in recent years, very few lay books 
of outstanding value to them in their work. 

Somewhat more optimistic in outlook are the nonreading activities of 
principals. Apparently many find opportunities for growth in their work 
with classroom teachers, in the conferences of their professional associations, 
and in committee activities within the school system. To some extent 
newer types of activities, such as travel, are attracting attention. Research, 
experimentation, and professional writing seem to appeal to some, but 
it is doubtful that in these particular areas there has been much gain over 
conditions in 1928. Once the master’s thesis has been completed, and 
many more principals today have earned advanced degrees (see Chapter I), 
research interests perhaps do not continue to attract as means for pro- 
fessional growth. 

If the inservice education of principals has not made expected advances 
in the past two decades, and there is reason for believing that this is true, 
where do the difficulties lie? Has professional preparation in college become 
a matter of acquiring units rather than an incentive to continuous learning? 
(See Chapters XIII and XIV.) Have principals associations missed theit 
opportunities for study programs? (See Chapters XV and XVI.) Have 
superintendents failed in their methods of choosing principals (see Chapter 
X) or neglected to develop inservice programs within school systems? 

Certainly Table 57 of the present chapter does not suggest that the 
inservice methods used by superintendents are especially varied or unique. 
Altho most superintendents rely on individual conferences, few principals 
listed this as one of the especially stimulating experiences in their pro- 
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fessional lives. Principals did mention local conferences and attendance 
at state and national meetings, for which the superintendents are in no 
small measure responsible. Also superintendents and principals agree upon 
the value of work on committees dealing with curriculum and instructional 
problems. 

There still remains some suggestion that many superintendents have 
done little to promote the development of local principals groups and 
the preparation of the standards and policies necessary for the full pro- 
fessionalization of the principalship. 

The principalship will reach its fullest and most useful stature by 
emphasis upon the somewhat distinct but related processes of recruitment, 
selection, preservice preparation, inservice education, and professional 
opportunity for participation in the school system. Perhaps no one of 
these procedures is more important than the others in attaining the 
desired ends, but certainly inservice education cannot be neglected. The 
lag that seems to exist in this area should be eliminated by cooperative 
efforts of principals, superintendents, and those who can and should 
provide the various types of inservice professional experience. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That every principal should reconsider the place of inservice education 
in his own professional life. Where any individual has neglected his 
obligations he will find many possible areas for activity suggested in the 
present yearbook. 


2. That individual principals should give special scrutiny to their 
professional and lay reading. The evidence in the present survey indicates 
that this is a neglected phase of individual effort by principals. 


3. That superintendents of schools assume more fully their obligations 
for promoting the inservice education of principals. Many procedures 
now in use are of questionable value in promoting professional growth. 
Superintendents of schools should call upon local principals associations 
to help in the development of suitable opportunities for inservice education. 


4. That local principals associations accept a major responsibility for 
the local inservice education program of principals. The evidence collected 
for the present yearbook does not show that local groups have had a 
marked influence in this area of activity. 








CHAPTER XIII 


Available College Preparation 


F GOOD professional preparation makes a good teacher better, then 
I the same prescription should apply equally to principals. Certainly 
the various factors operating during the past two decades have tended 
to increase the preparation of principals in service. Many of them now 
have the master’s degree (see Chapter I) and have continued their 
professional growth after entering active employment (see Chapter XII). 

The 1928 yearbook emphasized the importance of quality, as well as 
quantity, in professional preparation. Whether or not professional programs 
have increased in quality has not been explored by the present yearbook. 
However, most of the principals in the present study have opinions on 
the value of their own professional preparation, some of which was 
acquired in the past twenty years. Of the supervising principals, 56 
percent rate their own preparation as of ‘‘direct and practical value’; 40 
percent think that a few courses have been of value; and 4 percent think 
that their professional preparation has been of little value to them as 
principals. 

Teaching principals are even more skeptical. Only 34 percent consider 
their own preparation of direct value to them as principals; 57 percent 
report that some courses have been of value; 9 percent report “little 
value” from their professional preparation. 

The differences in the replies of teaching principals and supervising 
ptincipals may offer some encouragement to those institutions which seek 
to prepare principals. Relatively more of the teaching principals have not 
had advanced preparation, hence their opinions are based more upon 
their preparation for classroom duties. Supervising principals, possessing 
more graduate study, have had more specialized preparation for the 
ptincipalship. Therefore, their higher rating of their own preparation 
suggests that direct preparation for the principalship has some direct, 
practical value. 

At the same time, the fact that only 6 in 10 supervising principals and 
less than 4 in 10 teaching principals have given their own preparation 
the highest rating may suggest that specific courses for principals need 
extensive reexamination. Sixty percent on an examination is not usually 
considered a passing mark. 

In order to determine the availability of organized professional programs 
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specializing in the training of elementary-school principals, a preliminary 
postal card inquiry was sent in May 1947 to the presidents of 183 teachers 
colleges. Thirty-eight replied that their colleges offer courses on the 
elementary-school principalship. For further details concerning their pro- 
grams, comprehensive questionnaires were then sent to these teachers 
college presidents and to 127 deans of education in university schools 
of education. 


GENERAL STATUS OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Altho replies were received from eighty-seven colleges and schools of 
education, only seventy-two could be used in the tabulations. When 
possible, the replies to the questionnaire were checked against the college 
catalogs. 

Nineteen replies were from teachers colleges; thirty-five, from state 
universities; sixteen, from private or semi-public universities; and two, 
from city colleges or universities. Seventy-one replies were from thirty-seven 
states; one was from Puerto Rico. 

Of the total of seventy-two, fifty-three are universities. Many of the 
teachers colleges did not report since they have not developed specialized 
courses on the principalship. Their energies are given largely to the prepara- 
tion of classroom teachers for elementary and secondary schools. Some re- 
port that they do not have facilities for programs in the fields of 
administration and supervision. 


Names of the programs—Partly to check the development of programs, 
the colleges were asked to give the name or designation of their programs. 
Twenty-five institutions, or 34.7 percent, report that the programs have 
not been grouped together and named. These colleges probably represent 
embryonic conditions where one or more courses in administration and 
supervision are recommended for students planning to become principals. 

Forty-seven colleges, or 65.3 percent, had an official designation for 
the grouping of courses which had been set up for principals. Most of 
these simply designated their programs as “administration and supervision” 
or “elementary-school administration.” A few, that offer a certificate or 
credential, use the ‘administrative credential course.” Still others, where 
the emphasis is upon a master’s degree, give the program the title, ‘master’s 
degree major in school administration.” 


Length of the program—Typically the organized training programs are 
one year in length, especially in cases where the earning of a master’s 
degree is part of the program. Programs cover two or three years when a 
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doctor's degree is being earned. In institutions whose programs extend 
over a period of five years of study, the curriculum really consists of two 
parts: (a) the regular four-year program which prepares the student 
for teaching in the elementary school and confers the bachelor’s degree, 
and (b) a fifth year consisting of special courses in administration and 
supervision, contributing to the earning of the master’s degree. 


Level at which program is offered—In 68.1 percent of the seventy-two 
institutions the organized training programs are given on the graduate 
level only; in 8.3 percent, the undergraduate level; in 23.6 percent, the 
program includes both the undergraduate and graduate courses. In most 
institutions when the program extends for one year, it is on the graduate 
level and leads to a master’s degree. In other institutions when no graduate 
degree is expected at the end of the year’s work, the training program 
may be undertaken on either the graduate or undergraduate level. 


Major purposes—Colleges were asked whether they sought to prepare 
those students planning to become principals, to serve principals now 
employed, or to combine both purposes. Fifty-six, or 77.8 percent attempt 
to provide both preservice and inservice preparation; 4.2 percent have a 
primary interest in serving those now on the job; and 18.0 percent 
emphasize the preparation of those who wish to become principals. 


Admission of students—In further exploration of the development 
of the training programs the college officials responding were asked to 
check certain criteria listed on the inquiry form. Two did not answer 
the question. The largest number, 48.6 percent, apparently have no criteria 
since any student may elect to take the programs offered. Thirty-two colleges, 
or 44.4 percent, admit students only upon the basis of an interview with 
the professor in charge. Only three institutions admit students after a 
written examination. 

It should be emphasized again that the selective process in identifying 
superior persons for the principalship is not exclusively a responsibility 
of superintendents of schools. Selection should be involved all along the 
line from recruitment to employment. Apparently, only about half the 
institutions reporting have any definite way to select students for theit 
programs on the principalship. 


Types of courses included in programs—Preparation programs for the 
elementary-school principalship are composed of courses of various kinds, 
some required and some elective. The organization of these courses varies. 
The program may consist of: (a) the usual educational courses given 
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to elementary-school teachers or prospective teachers, (b) groupings of 
courses designed for principals and supervisors generally, or (c) specific 
courses on the work, problems, and responsibilities of elementary-school 
principals in particular. Table 66 shows that the institutions analyzed 
for this study are about evenly divided between groupings of general 
courses for administrative and supervisory personnel, and programs includ- 
ing specific courses designed primarily for elementary-school principals. 
A few of the programs studied combine specific courses with groupings 
of general administrative and supervisory courses. 


TABLE 66.—TYPES OF COURSES IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP TRAINING PROGRAMS 











Number of 
TPES sees institutions Percent 
1 2 3 
(a) Groupings of courses designed to prepare adminis- 
ES ie cha ath tacnene ee kes kee renee me 34 47.2% 
(b) Specific courses on work of elementary-school 
ED. can shnc eo tnws sees Se aie Mowe oed 31 43.0 


(c) Combinations of the usual teacher courses and 


specific courses for principals ..............4- 2 2.8 
(d) Combinations of (a) and (b) .............-. 4 5.6 
SNE a ceded diice WA De ewndanae webs Pea kiee ed 1 1.4 

OTE Ce MACRO A Sy 72 100.0% 





Types of experiences included in program—The questionnaire listed 
five kinds of experiences which could be included in the training program: 
(a) lecture courses, (b) workshop procedures, (c) research seminars, 
(d) visits to typical schools, and (e) internship work in the schools. The 
replies reveal some interesting facts: (a) six programs included no lecture 
courses, (b) two programs consisted of lecture courses only, (c) one 
program consisted of workshop procedures only, (d) all the programs 
except four combine at least two different types of experiences, and (e) 
Nine programs included all five types of experiences. 

Table 67 lists the types of experiences and the number and percent 
of the programs including each one. Because of multiple answers the 
figures add up to more than 100 percent. 


Enrolments in 1946-47—The number of students enrolled in these 
Programs varies from 2 to 200. One institution reported that altho its 
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TABLE 67.—TYPES OF EXPERIENCES INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAMS 





~ eee 








Type of experience Number Percent 
1 2 3 

EE 6 8585's cok bee ee es aero te ae 01s 0a 66 91.7% 
EPEC Ere eeere eee eee 53 73.6 
NO 55s), spn despecei ace ns ane 51 70.8 
PE I oo od inic ice ndeeonisndiadeces 49 68.1 
EY UE MP OED. 6 occ accawsvisicwesers 20 27.8 
EE “hice dig hve e aa when sas hesenqedeancce’ 1 1.4 





program is offered every year, there was no one enrolled in it in 1946-47. 
Seventeen institutions did not answer this question because the information 
was not available. 

In 1946-47 the enrolments were less than twenty students in twenty- 
nine colleges; twenty to thirty-nine students in sixteen institutions; forty 
to fifty-nine students in seven colleges; sixty to sixty-nine students in 
one college; and over 100 students in two institutions. The median 
enrolment of the fifty-five colleges reporting was 17 students. The total 
enrolment in all institutions was 1480. 


Certificates and degrees issued by the colleges—Table 68 indicates the 
various degrees and certificates granted by the colleges at the end of 
the training period. On the basis of the sixty-nine answers to the specific 
question it is apparent: 


1. The majority of the programs are organized to prepare for one or more 
academic or professional degrees. 

2. Some programs lead to administrative certificates or certificates of com- 
pletion. A few institutions provide either a certificate or a recommendation 
to the state department of education whereby a principal's certificate is granted 
to the student. 

3. Recommendations for credentials or certificates may be awarded separately 
or along with university degrees. 

4, The training program more often terminates in a degree than it does in 
a certificate. 

5. Twenty-six institutions replied that they do not grant a diploma or cre- 
dential but did not mention whether or not they grant degrees. It is probable 
that some of them do grant degrees at the completion of the training program. 


Preparation for state principal’s certificate—As shown in Chapter XI 
(and the Appendix) about half of the states require principals to hold 
some type of administrative certificate. Altho most of the seventy-two 
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TABLE 68.—TYPES OF DEGREES OR CERTIFICATES AWARDED FOR 
COMPLETION OF PROGRAMS 
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Degree or certificate Number Percent 
1 2 3 
Te feo ed Reads cee eee 7 12.5% 
I iit se 6h se 9 RRND KOs ne 28 50.0 
IE i Sind. 0.4 5, & Rbel-n aids inne pret eae al micah 6 10.7 
NE OE NE once icn scacn ees ses ke pwece aoe 3 5.3 
Principal’s diploma or credential .................. l 1.8 
Administrative (or supervisory) credential for elemen- 

NE I nin hg ts 9 are ine PUG bss om ew Deno 2 3.6 
General administrative and supervisory diploma ...... 1 1.8 
Certificate of completion or recommendation (for filing 

RT RRee eeeeee 7 12.5 
Cae MOE MUNIN oi ci nina teins ceded iaees l 1.8 

56* 100.0% 
Number of institutions reporting a degree, credential, or 

I 5G a horde an eeiesepeeesereadede pnaes 43 
Number of colleges reporting no degree, credential, or 

erin er ee err Re 26 
Number of colleges not reporting ...............+.- 3 





* Of the 43 institutions some offer one or more degrees or combinations of 
degrees and certificates, thereby making a total larger than the number answering 
the question. 





institutions offer no special credential to those completing preparation for 
the principalship (see Table 68), they nevertheless have organized their 
programs to help students meet the state educational requirements. One 
institution arranges its programs individually so that the educational 
requirements of any state can be met. Another institution adjusts its 
programs to meet the requirements of any of the Southern states. A third 
institution reports that its program satisfies the requirements of West 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. Four institutions do 
not consider the state requirements because in their states (Colorado, 
Nevada, and Virginia) no principals’ certificates are issued. 


Summer session, 1946—A few institutions gave reports on their summer 
programs. The requirements for admission, the standards of work, and 
the use of the credits earned are similar in summer to those of the regular 
academic year. Summer courses, however, differ in that there is apparently 
a great deal more emphasis upon workshops, seminars, and visits to 
schools than is true in the courses offered during the regular year. 
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EXAMPLES OF ORGANIZED PROGRAMS 


From the seventy-two programs a selection has been made of seven 
programs representative of geographical regions of the United States 
and of Puerto Rico. Some effort was made to select programs that are 
comprehensive and yet specifically focused upon the elementary-school 
ptincipalship. The descriptions, summarized rather than complete state- 
ments from college catalogs, are given on pages 284-300 of the Appendix. 
They have been verified by the professor in charge of the program in 
each of the following institutions: Arizona State College at Tempe; Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; State Teachers College at Buffalo; 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati; George Peabody College for Teachers; University of Puerto 
Rico, College of Education. 


TRENDS OF THE PAst Two DECADES 


The 1928 survey of organized training programs for elementary-school 
principals was based on an analysis of programs and courses found in 
current college catalogs. The present survey is based on replies to a 
questionnaire sent to teachers colleges and university schools of education. 
Because of this difference it is impossible to make quantitative comparisons. 

In 1928 the sections of the country offering the largest numbers of 
courses for elementary-school principals were the South Atlantic and Pacific 
areas. Organized training programs now are found in all parts of the 
country. 

In 1928, correspondence, extension, and summer courses, as well as 
residence courses, were offered. The same general types of courses were 
offered in summer school as during the regular session. In 1946-47 most 
of the courses were given during the regular academic year; correspondence 
and extension courses were not mentioned. Apparently college authorities 
feel that the proper training of elementary-school principals requires a 
more systematic plan of study than is possible thru extension or corte: 
spondence. 

Eighty-five percent of the training programs reported in 1928 required 
two years or less of college work as a prerequisite. In 1946-47, 68 percent 
of the training courses were on the graduate level only, and presumably 
required four years of college work with a bachelor’s degree as prerequisite. 

In 1928 practically all of the curriculums were organized with reference 
to undergraduate degrees. In 1946-47 the training programs studied more 
often led to a master’s degree than to any other, and led more often to 4 
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doctor’s than to a bachelor’s degree. A greater portion of the training 
programs now terminate in a degree than in 1928. Ten programs out 
of 72 now offer a doctor’s degree, whereas only 1 in 48 led to that 
degree twenty years ago. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That many of the existing college curriculums or programs reported 
as designed to prepare for the principalship should either be broadened 
or no longer advertised as suitable preparation for the principalship. 
Most of the present offerings consist of one or two courses appended 
to general training in instruction or administration and are hardly adequate 
in terms of the recommendations of the present yearbook. 


2. That college authorities in some parts of the nation need to consider 
the possibilities of organizing programs for the preparation of principals. 
The best programs are concentrated in a few parts of the country thereby 
limiting the opportunities of many who wish to enter the principalship 
or to improve themselves after employment. 


3. That college and university summer schools should review the possi- 
bilities of offering broad and rich study opportunities related to the 
elementary-school principalship. The courses offered during the regular 
school year are not necessarily suitable for the experienced principals who 
are among the summer session students. 


4, That college preparation programs, designed especially for principals, 
should be made up only of graduate courses leading at least to the master’s 
degree. It is possible that the state principals associations could be helpful 
in suggesting the nature and types of such preparation. 


5. That state education department authorities and college officials, 
thru conferences, should bring greater integration between college prepara- 
tion programs and state requirements for principals’ certificates. Local 
superintendents of schools and representatives of principals groups should 
also be present in such conferences to help formulate statewide policies 
and standards. 








CHAPTER XIV 


The Specific Content of Professional Courses 


HE general nature of the specialized training programs for elementary- 
Hee principals has been given in Chapter XIII. It is the purpose 
of this chapter to present a study of the content of the required and 
elective courses which would be taken by a typical student, and recom- 
mendations for the future organization of course content. The seven 
institutions chosen for this detailed study are: Arizona State College at 
Tempe; University of California at Berkeley; State Teachers College at 
Buffalo; Teachers College, Columbia University; Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; George Peabody College for Teachers; and University 
of Puerto Rico, College of Education. 

The chapter should be of assistance to those who are working toward 
the improvement of the elementary-school principalship thru preservice 
and inservice preparation of principals. 

In the 1928 yearbook a study of the content of forty-five courses was 
made on the basis of the professor's outlines. These courses were divided 
into five types: administration, supervision, the principal's work, the 
curriculum, and tests and measurements. 

In the present study forty-five courses contained in the seven programs 
previously listed present a greater variety of fields including, in addition, 
psychology, education, educational philosophy, guidance, methods of 
teaching, public relations, and sociology. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAMS 


A tabulation was made of the specific courses listed in the seven training 
programs. On the basis of the number of courses of various types it was 
hoped that trends in training programs for the elementary-school principal: 
ship might be discovered. The types of courses with the frequency of 
mention of each are as follows: 


A. Administration: 14 courses 
1. Educational administration (5)? 
2. Administration of the elementary school (3) 
3. Public-school finance and business administration of public schools (2) 


4, School law (2) 


1 Detailed descriptions of these programs will be found in the Appendix. 
? Figures in parentheses refer to the number of courses. 
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5. Field work in the administration of the elementary school (1) 
6. Administration of state school systems (1) 


, Supervision: 10 courses 


1. Elementary-school supervision (5) 

2. Supervision of instruction (3) 

3. Planning and administering instructional supervision (1) 
4, Special problems in teaching and supervision (1) 


>. Administration and Supervision: 2 courses 


1. Elementary-school administration and supervision (1) 
2. Problems in school administration and supervision (1) 


. Principalship: 4 courses 


1. Elementary-school principalship (3) 
2. The principalship (1) 


. Curriculum: 8 courses 


1. Curriculum development (4) 
2. Elementary-school curriculum (3) 
3, Advanced study of the elementary-school curriculum (1) 


. Psychology: 2 courses 


1. Psychology of elementary-school subjects (1) 
2. Advanced educational psychology (1) 


. Tests and Measurements: 6 courses 


1, Elementary educational measurement (3) 
2. Elementary statistical methods (2) 
3. Standard tests in education (1) 


. Education (General): 8 courses 


1. Contemporary elementary education (1) 

. Organization and administration of elementary education (1) 
. Studies affecting elementary education (1) 

. History of education (1) 

Public education in California (1) 

6. Philosophy of education (2) 

7. Modern applications of educational philosophy (1) 


WM 2. Ww do 


. Guidance: 3 courses 


1. Child development and guidance (1) 
2. Principles and practices of educational and vocational guidance (1) 
3. Counseling, child welfare, and parent education (1) 


. Methods of Teaching: 2 courses 


1. Instructional technics in the elementary school (1) 
2. Materials and methods in an activity program (1) 


. Public Relations: 1 course 


1. The school and community relations 


. Sociology: 1 course 


1. Advanced educational sociology 


. Miscellaneous: 2 courses 


1. Principles of thesis writing (1) 
2. Seminar: Scientific methods and research (1) 
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Of the forty-five courses in the seven colleges, only four deal directly 
and exclusively with the principalship. Fourteen courses, nearly one-third 
of the total, center around the administration of the elementary school; 
ten deal with supervision; and two combine these two major topics. The 
curriculum (eight courses) and tests and measurements (six courses) 
are next in prominence. Philosophy, psychology, sociology, and other pos- 
sible areas apparently are not widely used. 


CONTENT OF COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION 


There was considerable variation among the outlines both in complete- 
ness and in the emphasis placed on particular topics. This analysis, therefore, 
presents a general view of the larger topics without attempting to evaluate 
emphasis. 

Of the ten® courses in administration some dealt with general school 
administration and some with elementary-school administration only. The 
topics mentioned most frequently are shown as follows: 


I, Introductory 
1. Structural organization of public education (2)* 
. Characteristics of a good program of school administration (2) 
. Principles of organization and administration (2) 
The professionalization of school administration, its history, ideals, 
and objectives (2) 
. Interpretation and evaluation of the school program (2) 
. Service of research to administration (1) 
. Organization and administration of supervision (1) 
. Interrelation of federal, state, and county support and organiza- 
tion (1) 
9. Organization of the school and its employed personnel (1) 
10. General scope and functions of educational administration (1) 
11. Centralization vs. decentralization (1) 
12. Vertical and horizontal scope of public education in the United 
States (1) 
13. Purposes of education determining its administration (1) 
14. Development and status of the modern elementary school (1) 
15. Purposes, scope, and functions of elementary education (1) 
II. Federal Government 
1. Educational philosophy and policies of the colonies (4) 
2. Development of the various phases of federal participation in edu- 
cation (2) 
3. National legislation and aid to education (2) 


Bb. Ww No 


oN AW 


* Field courses and seminars were not included since the content of these courses depends largely 
upon the individual student's choice. . i 4 
4 Figures refer to the number of times topic was mentioned in ten courses. 
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IV. 


VI. 


VI. 


VIII. 





4, Federal-state relations (1) 


5. 


Relation of education to other governmental structures (1) 


6.. The Office of Education and its work (1) 
III. State Governments 


1. 
. Organization and administration of state school systems (2) 


NW oe Ww Dd 


Growth of and present trends in state control (4) 


State education department organization and functions (2) 
Administrative organization in the colonies (2) 

State superintendent of public instruction (2) 

. Legal control of education (1) 


Local Organization 


1. County systems and county units (2) 

2. The township and parish (2) 

3. The district system (2) 

4, Organization of administrative controls in local school systems (2) 
. Nongovernmental Influences on the Administration of Schools 

1. Work of voluntary professional groups (2) 

2. Work of lay groups (2) 

School Law 

1. Legal provision for establishment and administration of public 


schools (4) 


Organization for Learning 


1, 
2. 


3. 
4, 


> 


Development of the curriculum and courses of study (3) 

Plans facilitating attainment of broader social, psychological, and 
academic objectives (2) 

Relationship of organization to philosophy and objectives (1) 
Plans facilitating individualization of academic instruction (1) 
Philosophical issues of elementary education (1) 


Pupils 


. Child accounting (3) 
. Special schools and special classes (2) 


Age-grade status and pupil progress as evidence of administrative 


policy (1) 


. Administrative use of tests and measurements (1) 


. Ability grouping (1) 


Educational and vocational guidance (1) 
Organization and adjustment of pupils (1) 


. Principal’s role in social control and discipline (1) 
. Principal’s ultimate responsibility for the education of the chil- 


dren (1) 


. Pupil progress policies based on grade standards theory (1) 
. Pupil progress policies based on normal progress theory (1) 
. Relationship of pupil progress policies to philosophy and objec- 


tives (1) 


. Problems involving pupils (1) 
. Guidance of pupil activity (1) 
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Social welfare (1) 
Health and safety (1) 


IX. Teachers 


3. 
. Terms of employment and teacher tenure (2) 

. Teacher retirement and retirement compensation (2) 

. Teacher participation in matters of policy and administration (2) 


Vi dwn 
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Teacher selection and qualifications (3) 


Responsibility for working conditions and growth in service of 
school staff (2) 


. Teacher rating (1) 

. Teachers’ salaries and salary schedules (1) 

. Sick leave (1) 

. Substitute assignment and compensation (1) 
10. 
11. 


Sabbatical leave in the public schools (1) 
Organization of the staff (1) 


X. The Principal 
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14, 


. Place in the public-school system (2) 

. Principal’s schedule (2) 

. Role of principal as professional leader of his school (2) 
. Organizing the work of the principal’s office (2) 

. Duties and responsibilities in schools of various sizes (1) 
. Beginning the school year (1) 

. Preparing for the close of school (1) 

. Appraisal by the principal (1) 

. Problems in personnel administration (1) 

. The principal and supervision (1) 

. The principal’s legal rights and liabilities (1) 

. The future of the elementary-school principal (1) 

. Planning the school year (1) 


Management of routine about the school (1) 


XI. The Executive Staff 


— 
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. Program of interpretation and appraisal (2) 


Organization (1) 

Pupil personnel services (1) 
The instructional program (1) 
Employed personnel (1) 
Property management (1) 
School finance (1) 


. Work of business administration (1) 
. Present systems of business administration (1) 


. Suggested methods of business administration (1) 


XII. The Superintendent and His Work 


3. 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 


County superintendent (3) 

Work of the superintendent (2) 

Meaning and significance of the superintendency (2) 
Executive organization affecting the superintendency (1) 
Standards for superintendents (1) 
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XIII. Board of Education 
1. State boards of education and their functions (3) 
County boards of education (3) 
. City boards of education (3) 
. District boards of trustees (2) 
Types of local administrative areas (1) 
Duties of the board of education (1) 
if 7. Composition of the board of education (1) 
8. Methods of board organization and procedure (1) 
XIV. Reports and Records 
1. Statistical and graphic methods applicable to data of school ad- 
ministration (1) 
Educational records and reports (1) 
Types of marking and reporting (1) 
Records consistent with various types of marking and reporting (1) 
Relationship of pupil evaluation, marks, and reports to over-all 
philosophy (1) 
6. Evaluation procedures consistent with various types of marking 
and reporting (1) 
XV. Attendance 
General provisions for school attendance (1) 
Elementary-school attendance (1) 
High-school attendance (1) 
Attendance and pupil welfare (1) 
5. Desirable attendance and administrative units (1) 
XVI. Supervision 
1. The curriculum, its determination, control, and administration (1 ) 
2. Supervision of instruction (1) 
XVII. Finance 
1. Financing public education (2) 
2. The school budget (2) 
Business administration of the school system (2) 
Source of school moneys (2) 
School expenditures and unit costs (1) 
Financing capital outlay (1) 
Tax base of school finance (1) 
Early types of school support (1) 
9. Inequalities in school financing within and among the states (1) 
10. Analysis of state and federal aid programs (1) 
11. Analysis of plans of financial equalization (1) 
12. Provisions of the Enabling Act (Ariz.) (1) 
13. Congressional grant (1) 
14. Constitutional provisions (Ariz.) (1) 
15. Provisions of revised code, 1939 (Ariz.) (1) 
XVIII. The School Building 
1. School equipment and school supplies (4) 
2. Plant maintenance and operation (3) 
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School housing (1) 
Planning the school plant (1) 
Library practices in the elementary school (1) 


XIX. Textbooks and Libraries 


— 
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Selecting and changing textbooks (2) 
Provision of free textbooks (1) 
Method of ordering and purchasing textbooks (1 ) 


. Distribution of textbooks (1) 

. Regulation of contracts (1) 

. Care of books; fumigation (1) 

. Purchase by pupil or parent (1) 

. School office and teachers not to be agents (1) 
. State board rules governing textbooks (1) 


District libraries (1) 


XX. Community 


5. 


Public relations (2) 

Principal's program and activities (2) 

Solution of typical problems (1) 

Principal's survey and analysis of his school-community conditions 
(1) 

Principal's responsibility for leadership in school-community re- 
lationships (1) 


XXI. Miscellaneous 
. The secretarial and clerical work of the school (2) 


_ 


. Responsibility of schools for recreation programs (1) 
. Direction of the noncertified employees (1) 
. Direction of the school custodian (1) 


Fire prevention, drills, and fighting (1) 


. The survey movement, a method of evaluation (1) 


Public vs. religious control of education (1) 
The future of educational administration (1) 


. Problems involving employed personnel (1) 

. Problems concerning material things (1) 

. Extracts from the penal code (1) 

. Flag display (1) 

. Health laws and board of health regulations (1) 
. Extracts from highway code (1) 

. Public building code (1) 

. Cadet organization (1) 


Emphasis in the courses in school administration seems to be on school 
equipment and supplies; growth of state control of education; teacher 
selection and qualifications; the county superintendent; state, county, and 
city boards of education and their functions; and school plant maintenance. 
Such topics would provide general orientation for principals but should be 
supplemented by specific courses on supervision and the principalship. 
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CONTENT OF COURSES IN SUPERVISION 


Most of the seven courses in supervision appeared to be general in 
nature; only one course covered elementary-school supervision primarily. 
The topics mentioned with greatest frequency are given as follows: 


I. Introductory 
Principles of supervision (7 ) 
. Historical development of the supervisory function (3) 
. Place of supervision in the administrative organization (3) 
. Planning for supervision (3) 
Educational organization of New York State (1) 
School systems (1) 
Criticism of principles in literature (1) 
Making the school environment more educational (1) 
Evaluating the school plant (1) 
Solution of the typical supervisory problems of the elementary school 
(1) 
11. Theories of supervision (1) 
12. Training and activities of the supervisor (1) 
13. Supervision and leadership in research (1) 
14, Constructive supervision (1) 
15. Major functions of modern supervision (1) 
16. Developing a teaching philosophy (1) 

II. Present Status of Elementary Supervision 
1, Certification requirements (1) 

Supervisory load (1) 

Training (1) 

. Experience (1) 

Tenure (1) 

6. Salary (1) 
Ill. Organization of Supervision 
1. Kinds of supervisory officers (3) 
. Duties and responsibilities of each type of supervisory officer (2) 
3. Types of supervisory services and agencies (1) 
4. Interrelationship of supervisory duties (1) 
5. Democratic organization and administration (1) 

IV. Objectives, Criteria, and Procedures 

. Selection of particular objectives, criteria, and procedures (3) 

Definition of specific supervisory objectives (1) 

Analysis of the objectives of the school procedure (1) 

. Supervisory objectives related to educational objectives, community 
life, child growth and development, and to the local school situation 
(1) 

. Cooperative planning of supervisory program (1) 

Means of realizing objectives (1) 

. Special problems in supervision (1) 
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V. Curriculum 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Adapting the curriculum to the needs of children (2) 
Study of actual curriculums for flexibility, breadth, etc. (1) 
Installation of courses of study (1) 

Aiding the teacher in making instructional programs (1) 
Curriculum and materials of instruction (1) 


VI. Technic of Teaching 


VIL. 


1. 
. Adaptation of supervision to newer teaching practices (2) 

. Principles of teaching and learning (2) 

. Direction of teaching-learning procedures and activities (2) 
. Need for teacher education (2) 

. Significance of classroom relationships (1) 

. Determining the purpose of the teacher (1) 

. Relationship of technic and materials and purpose (1) 

9. 
10. 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 


Evaluation of the educational product (2) 


Evaluating the efficiency of teaching by means of standard tests (1) 
Supervision of various types of learning situations observed in class- 
rooms (1) 

Adaptation of instruction to individual differences (1) 

Improving the teacher’s extra-instructional activities (1) 

Untrained or inefficient teachers (1) 

Problems retarding growth and welfare of teachers (1) 
Supervision of student teaching (1) 


Devices and Technics of Supervision 
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Course of study revision (4) 

Various kinds of devices used (3) 
Teacher-supervisor conference (3) 

Demonstration teaching (3) 

Methods of evaluating teaching and learning (3) 
Observation of classroom instruction (3) 

Adapting supervision to the individual teacher (3) 


. Teachers meetings (2) 

. Supervisory bulletins (2) 

. Aiding teachers in diagnosis of pupils’ difficulties and needs (2) 
. Overview of the work of supervision (1) 

. How acceptable is the proposed device (1) 

. Directed observation (1) 

. Group conferences (1) 

. Supervision of persons preparing for the principalship (1) 
. Intervisitation (1) 

. Lesson planning (1) 

. Professional reading (1) 

. Institutional training (1) 

. Improvement of working conditions (1) 

. Detailed use of one or more of the supervisory technics (1) 
. Teacher’s part in attaining supervisory objectives (1) 
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23. Patrons’ and pupils’ cooperation in attaining supervisory objectives 
(1) 
24. Use of local resources for attaining supervisory objectives (1) 
25. Supervision and community relations (1) 
26. Teacher rating (1) 
27. Determining causes of undesirable conditions (1) 
28. Applying constructive measures (1) 
29. Improving the teaching-learning situation (1) 
VIII. Tests and Measurements 
1. Use of tests and measurements (1) 
2. Evaluating the effect of school entrance policies (1) 
3. Determining the amount and effect of acceleration and retardation (1) 
i. Determining age-grade status (1) 
5. Comparison of data with norms and standards (1) 
6. Discovering pupils needing adjustment (1) 
7. Scoring the school’s provisions for needed adjustments (1) 
8. Means of determining changes made in children, in teachers, and in 
supervisory officials (1) 
IX. School Organization 
1. Organization for effective supervision of typical school system (2) 
2. Adjusting the school organization to children’s needs (2) 
3. Supervision of the classification of pupils (1) 
4. Crowded conditions (1) 
5. Need for nursery schools and kindergarten (1) 
X. Improving Home, School, and Community Relationships 
1. School-home relationships (1) 
2. School and community rapport (1) 
3. Relationships among school personnel (1) 
4. Pupil-teacher relationship (1) 
XI. Miscellaneous 
1. Evaluating supervision (7) 
. Planning a continuous supervisory program (1) 
. Problems which have been studied and findings (1) 
Problems of each type of supervisory official most in need of study 
(1) 


5. Plan for group research in the solution of these problems (1) 
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In this group of courses two topics, evaluating supervision and principles 
and meaning of supervision, were mentioned in all seven courses. Other 
topics frequently mentioned included course of study revision as a 
supervisory device, the historic development of the supervisory function, 
the kinds of supervisory officers, the selection of objectives, criteria, and 
procedures in supervision, the kinds of supervisory devices, teacher- 
supervisor conferences, and demonstration teaching. 
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CONTENT OF COURSES ON THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


Three of the four courses on the principalship concerned the elementary- 
school principal in particular; the other course covered the work of 
principals in general. The topics mentioned most frequently were: 


I. Introductory 


1, 
. An overview of the work of the principal (1) 
. Organization and management (1) 
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The principal as executive of the superintendent (2) 


Schoolboard relationships (1) 
Community relationships: Red Cross, PTA, school publicity (1) 
. Planning (1) 


Il. History of the Principalship 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Teacher of the one-room school (1) 
Head teacher (1) 

Teaching principal (1) 

Building principal (1) 

Supervising principal (1) 


III. General Duties 


Qualifications and duties (1) 


2. Purposes of school records (1) 


NAY AY 


8. 


. Characteristics of a good cumulative record (1) 
. Methods of reporting to parents (1) 


Filing school records (1) 
Principal's annual report (1) 
Utilization of the school plant (1) 
Noncertified personnel (1) 


IV. Pupils 


. Nature and causes of maladjustment (2) 
Diagnostic procedures and remedial help (2) 
Ability grouping (2) 

Heterogeneous classification (1) 


. Homogeneous classification (1) 

. Social grouping (1) 

. Achievement grouping (1) 

. Standard grouping by grades (1) 

. Segregation (1) 

. Pupil welfare (1) 

. Guidance: needs and suggestions (1) 
. Program of New York State Youth Commission (1) 
. Classroom methods and procedures (1) 
. Promotions (1) 

. Scholarship ratings (1) 

. Child accounting (1) 

. The testing program (1) 


5 Includes the course called ‘‘Elementary-School Administration and Supervision.”’ 
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8. 
D. 
VI. Discipline and Control 
1. Responsibility of the principal (1) 
2. Changes in standards of behavior (1) 
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V. Teachers 
Teacher selection and assignment (3) 


Computation of teacher load (2) 


. Locating candidates (1) 
. Contributions of research to teacher selection (1) 
. Provisions for substitutes (1) 

. Legal dismissal of teachers (1) 


Visiting teachers (1) 
Teacher rating (1) 
Salary schedules (1) 


3. Changes in curriculum (1) 
VII. School Organization 

1. Presurvey of the district (2) 

2. Straight grade (1) 

3. Departmentalization (1) 

4, Platoon (1) 

5. Cooperative (1) 

6. Opening of school (1) 


First day of school (1) 


8. Organization of faculty (1) 
9. 
10. 

VIII. Supervision of Instruction 

. Teachers meetings (1) 

. Bulletins (1) 

. Class visitation (1) 

. Individual conferences (1) 

. Demonstration teaching (1) 

. Visiting other schools (1) 

. The instructional organization (1) 


Care of buildings and grounds (1) 
Movement of pupils (1) 


. Curriculum planning (1) 


IX. Organization of Special Facilities 


Special services (1) 

Library (1) 

Auditorium (1) 

Cafeteria (1) 

Gymnasium and playground (1) 
Special rooms (art, music, etc.) (1) 
School office (1) 


. Program planning and scheduling (1) 
X. Organization of Special Services 
1. Health and safety including fire drills (2) 
2. Supervisory services (1) 
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3. Transportation services (1) 
4. Visual and auditory aids (1) 
5. Organization for student participation in government (1) 
6. Athletics, school paper, dramatics, etc. (1) 
XI. Educational Organization of New York State 
1. Types of school districts (1) 
2. Fiscally dependent and fiscally independent school systems (1 ) 
3. Duties of trustees and schoolboards (1) 
4. Principles governing administrative relationships (1) 
5. Organization of boards of education (1) 
XII. Budgeting and Budgetary Administration 
. Nature and preparation of a budget (2) 
. Selection, purchase, storage, and payment for supplies (2) 
. The part played by the principal (1) 
. Accepted budgetary devices (1) 
Sources of school moneys (1) 
. Computation of state aid for education in New York (1) 
Payroll procedures (1) 
Textbook accounting (1) 
Necessary records and accounts (1) 
10. Reports to the board, county, and state (1) 
XIII. Curriculum Study and Improvement 
1. The principal as leader (1) 
2. Faculty committees (1) 
3. Experimental studies on suggestion of committees (1) 
XIV. Professional Growth and Development 
1. Continuous program of self-improvement (1) 
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In this group of courses only one topic, teacher selection and assignment, 
was mentioned more than twice; a few were mentioned twice. It would 
appear from this that the courses on the principalship differ widely in 
content and seldom overlap. 


CONTENT OF COURSES ON THE CURRICULUM 


Most of the five courses on the curriculum seemed to cover the various 
issues and theories of curriculum development, educational objectives as 
applied to curriculum development, and the selection of instructional 
material. The most frequently mentioned topics are as follows: 


I. Introductory 
1, Nature of a good course of study (1) 
. Definition of terms (1) 
. Evaluation of the modern school (1) 
Function of the curriculum in a static and in a dynamic society (1) 
What educational purposes should schools seek to attain (1) 
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CONTENT OF PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
I]. Issues, Theories, and Principles of Curriculum Development 
1. Older statements of issues and principles (1) 
2. Differences in educational theory (1) 
3. Basic concepts for a philosophy of education (1) 
4. Basic positions or theories of secondary education (1) 
III. Curriculum Development 
1. Essentials for an effective program of curriculum development (2) 
2. Changes in contemporary civilization and the challenge of modern 
society to the school (1) 
3. Forces or influences too dominant in curriculum development (1) 
IV. Curriculum Foundations 
1. Sociological (1) 
2. Psychological (1) 
3. Philosophical (1) 
V. Current Curriculum Patterns 
1. Separate subjects (1) 
2. Broad fields (1) 
3. Child-centered (1) 
VI. Educational Objectives and Functions in Curriculum Development 
1. Expansion of objectives with the enrichment of the curriculum (1) 
2. Objectives in terms of specific achievement, desired social goals, and 
individual behavior traits (1) 
Major functions of the secondary school (1) 
4, Relationship between general objectives of education and aims for 
subject fields (1) 
Investigational sources for identifying objectives (1) 
Criteria for selection of major objectives (1) 
Effective statement of purposes (1) 
Necessity of a curriculum for modern living (1) 
Proposed scope and sequence of a curriculum for modern living (1) 
VII. Selection and Organization of Instructional Materials and Learning Ac- 
tivities 
1. Criteria for the selection of instructional material and activities (2) 
2. Organization of instructional materials and activities (2) 
3. How to determine whether purposes are being attained (2) 
4 
5 
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i. Historical overview (1) 
. Approaches to determining the scope of the curriculum (1) 
6. Sources of criteria for grade placement and time allotment (1) 
7. Resource units (1) 
8. The core curriculum (1) 
9. Place of the separate subjects in the modern curriculum (1) 
VIII. Teaching-Learning Methods and Procedures in Curriculum Development 
1. Definition and function of method in relation to learning (1) 
2. Importance of method (1) 
3. Criteria for selection of method (1) 
4. Course of study in relation to prescription of method (1) 
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Examples of general methodological approaches (1) 

Teaching activities and procedures in the study of environment (1) 
Learning activities in relation to maturity (1) 

. Learning activities in securing and organizing information (1 ) 

9. Instructional aids and devices (1) 

10. Problem of individual differences in relation to method (1) 


OIA 


IX. Ways and Means 


1. Role of each type of professional worker in making the curriculum 
(2) 

2. Adapting the curriculum to a school (1) 

3. Development of units of instruction with principal’s guidance (1) 

4. Providing a school environment favorable to a modern curriculum (1) 


X. Curriculum Construction 


XI. 


Place of subjectmatter areas (1) 
Place of skill subjects (1) 
. Place of the special teacher (1) 
. Place of the school library (1) 
Place of laboratory equipment (1) 
Place of fine arts (1) 
Place of industrial arts (1) 
rganization and Program for Curriculum Development 
. Purposes and functions (1) 
. Factors determining the type of administrative organization (1) 
. Defects in administrative organization (1) 
. Examples of effective organization (1) 
Steps in organization (1) 
. Qualifications and duties of the participating school worker (1) 
. Qualifications and duties of curriculum committees (1) 
. Characteristics of courses of study (1) 
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XII. Appraisal of Outcomes, Instructional Materials, and Investigational Pro- 


XIII. 





cedures 
1, Evaluation of the philosophy and program of the school (1) 
. Definition and function of outcomes (1) 
. Relation between objectives and outcomes (1) 
. Criteria for selection of outcomes (1) 
. Comprehensive evaluation (1) 
. Grade placement of outcomes (1) 
7. Course of study in relation to prescription of outcomes (1) 
8. Appraisal of courses of study (1) 
9. Evaluation of textbooks and instructional materials (1) 
10. Methods of research in curriculum development (1) 
11. Needed research in curriculum development (1) 
Guidance in the Elementary School 
1. Promotional policies and the grouping of ‘pupils (1) 
2. Records and record keeping (1) 
3. Acquainting parents with the school curriculum (1) 
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XIV. Leadership for the New Education 
1. Qualities of the democratic leader (1) 
2. The leader at work (1) 


The greatest frequency in these courses is two. These topics include the 
essentials for an effective program of curriculum development, criteria 
for the selection of instructional material and activities, the organization 
n of instructional materials and activities, the determination of the attain- 
ment of purposes, and the role of each type of professional worker in 
making the curriculum. 


) CONTENT OF COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


The two courses in psychology apparently had nothing in common since 
each topic was mentioned only once. The main topics are listed as follows: 


I, Preview of the Learning Process 
1, Problems and methods 
II. Desired Outcomes of the Learning Process 
1. Wholesome personality 
2. Effective intelligence 
3. Growth under guidance 
III. Limiting Factors in the Learning Process 
1. Variations in human nature 
2. Biological and social inheritance 
3. General and special abilities 
IV. The Learning Process 
Gain and loss in efficiency 
Conditions affecting learning 
Creative activity and learning 
General interpretations of learning 
. The guidance of learning 
Foundation of Behavior 
. Growth sequences and factors 
: Motivation 
3. Emotional disturbances 
4. Neurological bases for behavior 
VI. Psychology of Elementary-School Subjects 
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CONTENT OF COURSES IN TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


There were five courses on the general subject of tests and measurements. 
The most frequently mentioned topics are as follows: , 
I. Place of Statistics in Education 


1. Purpose and nature of statistics (2) 
2. Need of measurement in science and education (1) 
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VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


3. Historical development of measurement (1 ) 

4. Characteristics of a satisfactory measuring instrument (1) 
Graphic Methods of Presenting Data 

1. Graphic presentation of data (2) 

. Frequency distribution (2) 

. Frequency polygon (1) 

Histogram (1) 

Bar diagram (1) 

. Pictogram (1) 

How To Compute, Present, and Interpret Measures of Central Tendency 
1. Modes (1) 

2. Median (1) 

3. Mean (1) 

How To Compute, Present, and Interpret Measures of Dispersion 
1. Percentile (2) 

2. Range (1) 

3. Standard deviation (1) 
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. How To Compute, Present, and Interpret the Reliability of a Statistic 


Measures of variability (2) 

Correlation theory (2) 

Mean (1) 

Standard deviation (1) 

Normal curve (1) 

Sampling error theory (1) 

. Measures of error (1) 

Miscellaneous Computations and Interpretations 
1. Significance of differences between means (1) 
2. Rho and the Pearson r (1) 

Meaning of Measurement and Evaluation 

1. History (1) 

2. Conflict (1) 

3. Synthesis (1) 

Divisions of Objectives in Evaluation 

1. Functional information (1) 

2. Aspects of thinking (1) 

3. Attitudes (1) 
4 
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. Interests (1) 
. Study skills and work habits (1) 
6. Social adjustment (1) 
7. Creativeness (1) 
8. Philosophy of life (1) 
Ye of Evaluation 
. The student and his work (1) 
: The teacher and his work (1) 
3. The principal and his work (1) 
4. Special school personnel (1) 
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5. Curriculum (1) 
6. Extracurriculum activities (1) 
7. School unit (city, county, state, nation, world) (1) 


. Construction of Various Types of Evaluation Devices 


1. Types of objective tests and sample test exercises (2) 

2. General principles of test construction; uses and limitations (2) 

3. Inventories (1) 

4, Interview schedules (1) 

5. Criteria of good test statements and questionnaires (1) 

How to Evaluate in Education 

1. Objective (1) 

2. Evidence for objective (1) 

3. Technics to be used (1) 

4. Collecting and interpreting data (1) 

Standard Tests in Education 

1. Critical survey and evaluation of standard tests (3) 

2. Practice in giving and scoring tests (2) 

3. Interpreting results for the purpose of improving instruction (2) 

4. Organization of a testing program (2) 

5. Standard measures and methods of combining test scores (1) 

6. Correlation technics applied in the evaluation of test materials (1 

7. Practical use of tests in diagnosis and remedial work (1) 

8. Test publishers (1) 

Psychological Factors 

Maturation (1) 

Motivation (1) 

Principles of learning (1) 

Problem of diagnosis and remedial instruction (1) 

Psychological functions necessary for progress in reading 

arithmetic (1) 

6. Diagnosis of reading and arithmetic disabilities with preventive 
remedial suggestions (1) 

7. Importance of intelligence achievement and vocational tests in 
guidance program (1) 
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this group the outstanding topics mentioned were: critical survey 


and evaluation of standard tests, practice in giving and scoring tests, 
the organization of a test program, graphic presentation of data, frequency 
distribution, percentile, measures of variability, and correlation theory. 

Often these courses in evaluation and measurement can be especially 
useful to principals in their study of child growth and development. The 
problem in presenting such courses is to get the proper emphasis between 
mathematical technics and their applications to typical school conditions. 
Without the applications the statistical procedures often are remembered 
as interesting but impractical working tools. 
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® Includes the three courses in educational philosophy, two of which have been analyzed in the fol 
lowing list of topics. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





CONTENT OF COURSES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


There were eight courses on various aspects of education which have 
been grouped together.’ The most frequently mentioned topics were: 
I. Introductory 
1, 


. Development of modern education (1) 
. Education as a necessity of life (1) 


Survey of ancient and medieval education (1) 


Education as a social function (1) 
Education as direction (1) 
. Education as growth (1) 


II. Aims of Education 
i 
2. Natural development and social efficiency as aims (1) 


Education as conservative and progressive (1) 


Interest and discipline (1) 
Experience and thinking (1) 
Thinking in education (1) 
Educational values (1) 

Labor and leisure (1) 

The individual and the world (1) 
. Vocational aspects of education (1) 


III. Role of Fundamental Sciences in Educational Administration 
Educational psychology, educational sociology, history, philosophy, 


and comparative education (1) 


IV. Implications of Child Development Principles for Elementary Education 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
V. Effective Use of Instructional Materials 
1. 


Individual differences (1) 

Basic needs of children (1) 

Maturation and problems of readiness (1) 
The learning process (1) 


The community as a source of learning experiences (2) 
Problems in the teaching of various subjects (2) 
Audio-visual aids including books and printed matter (1) 
Materials developed in the classroom (1) 

Reading, language, spelling, and arithmetic investigations (1) 
. Investigations in handwriting, art, music, science, etc. (1) 


VI. Problems of Classroom Organization and Methodology 
i. 
2. Democratic processes (2) 


Grouping (2) 


Scheduling (daily, weekly, yearly) (1) 
Community living (e.g., sharing in routine) (1) 
Teacher-child relationships (1) 

Developing a unit of work (1) 

Developing study habits (1) 
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VII. 


VIII. 


XI. 


XII. 


XII. 


XIV. 


Problems of School Organization 

Articulation from grade to grade and class to class (1) 
Role of the special teacher (1) 

All-school activities (1) 

Role of administration and supervision (1) 
Programming and scheduling (1) 

Curriculum development (1) 

Supervision (1) 

Studies of the integrated activity program (1) 
. Principal as curriculum leader (1) 

ecial Services 

Liaison officers, visiting teachers, etc. (1) 
Guidance specialists (1) 

Medical services (1) 

Child-study services (1) 

Social agencies (1) 

. Schools offering special services (1) 


S 


eh et “llast Wak, Mth et 


, School and Community 


1. School adjustments to community characteristics (1) 
2. The school as a community center (1) 

3. School-home contacts (1) 

4. Parent-teacher associations (1) 


. The Principal as Personnel Leader 


1. Staff—inservice education (1) 
2. Community—public relations (1) 
3. Pupils—guidance, promotion policies, testing program, report cards, 
pupil accounting (1) 
The Principal as Leader of Co-curriculum Activities 
1. Clubs and organizations, assemblies, excursions, music, dramatics (1) 
The Principal as a Business Manager 
1. Supplies and equipment (1) 
2. Buildings and grounds (1) 
3. Office management (1) 
Evaluation 
1. Changing conceptions of evaluation (1) 
Criteria for evaluation (1) 
Standardized instruments (1) 
Teacher-prepared instruments (1) 
Teacher records (1) 
Evaluation of the total program (1) 
triculum 
Issues in curriculum development (1) 
Fundamental bases for curriculum development (1) 
Cooperative procedures in curriculum development (1) 
Significant solutions to basic curriculum issues (1) 
Nature of subjectmatter and method (1) 
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Play and work in the curriculum (1) 


. Significance of geography and history (1) 
8. 
9. 

10. 


Intellectual and practical studies (1) 
Physical and social studies (1) 
Science in the course of study (1) 


XV. Pioneering Schools 


ie 


2 


3. 


Schools as community centers (1) 
Schools experimenting in curriculum design (1) 
Laboratory schools (1) 


XVI. Public Education in California 


1. 


9 


SO MN AWRY 


Historical development of California (1) 

Development of state control and support of public education in 
the United States (1) 

California state school system (School Code) (1) 

Control of public education (1) 

Educational program in the public schools of California (1) 
Teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents (1) 
Educational rights and duties of pupils (1) 

School finance (1) 

Auxiliary services (1) 

Other provisions affecting education (1) 


XVII. Philosophy of Education 


1. 
2. Theories of morals (1) 

3. 

4. Effect of beliefs of great educators on various systems of educa- 


> 


Theories of knowledge (1) 
Beliefs of great prophets in education (1) 
tion (1) 


Current educational systems as result of impact of these beliefs on 
our social order (1) 


The topics mentioned more than once were: the community as a 
source of learning experiences, grouping as a problem of classroom 
organization, problems in teaching various subjects, and democratic 
processes in classroom organization. 


CONTENT OF COURSES IN GUIDANCE 


In the two courses in guidance no topic was mentioned in both courses: 


I. Introductory 

1. Preview of the fundamental aspects of growth 

2. Education thru guidance 

3. Special deterrents to growth and development 
II. How To Know Children and Youth 

1. Study of health and physieal conditions 

2. Emotional relationships 

3. School and other achievements 
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4, 
3. 


Mental ability 
Special interests and aptitudes 


III. Conditions Influencing Development 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4, 


5. 


Study of hereditary influences 

Parents, home, and family life 

School environment, materials, experiences, teachers—guidance pro- 
cedures, organizations, and relationships 

Community characteristics and customs, organizations and agencies, 
industries 

Educational and recreational centers 


IV. What To Expect of Children and Youth 


A 


Physical, motor, mental, social, and emotional characteristics and norms 
of development from infancy thru adolescence 


V. Growth Problems and Causes of Maladjustments 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4, 


Study of normal growth problems 
Relation of individual differences to personality maladjustments 
Disabilities in school subjects 
Physical and mental handicaps 


VI. Counseling and Child Welfare 


1. 
. Technics in studying individual pupils 


we Ww hd 


Current practices with regard to pupil personnel services 


Child guidance procedures 


. Community resources in child welfare 
. Comprehensive study of one child 


Technics of parent education 


CONTENT OF COURSES IN METHODS OF TEACHING 


The following topics are mentioned in the two courses on methods of 
teaching: 


I. Introductory 


a 


Introduction to literature in the field 


. Unifying influences in education 
. Newer objectives and emphases 


4. Understanding the child 


. Understanding the culture 


Major curriculum patterns 


Physical environment 


. The teacher as guide and leader 
. Maintaining a desirable working atmosphere 


2 
5 
4 
5 
6. 
II. Environment for Classroom Living 
is 
2 
3 
i 


4, Adjusting school program to children’s needs 


5. 


Daily and long-term planning 


Ill. Types of Pupil Activities Encouraged 


1, 
y 


Understanding their environment 
Developing skills 
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3. Utilizing creative abilities 

4. Building good social habits 

5. Summarizing and culminating activities 
IV. Teaching Technics 


< 
PAY RYN 
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. Selecting and developing group experiences 


The conference as a teaching technic 
Adjusting to individual differences 
Meeting course of study requirements 


. Fostering school, home, and community cooperation 

. Desirable instructional technics in reading, language, handwriting, etc. 
valuation 

. Records and record keeping 


Evaluating growth and development 
Importance of objectives 

Recently developed instruments and technics 
Cumulative records 


CONTENT OF COURSE IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Only one program listed a course in public relations with the major 


topics: 


I. General Problems 
5. 

. The functions of the school 

. Community problems related to the school 

. School problems related to the community 

. Basic data about school and community needed to plan better adjust. 


WA Dw po 


What a community is 


ment 


II. Specific School Activities Needing Adjustment to Community Relations 
me 


on 


9 
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School organization 
Schedules 


. Promotion policies 

. Curriculum 

. Extracurriculum activities 
. Adult education 

. Youth programs 


Public programs 
Publicity 


III. General Aspects of Community Life 
5. 


™— 
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Health and safety 
Civics 

Religion 
Recreation 

Family life 


. Vocation 
. Business 
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8. Standards of living 
9. Cultural activities 
10. Welfare 
11. Race relations 
IV. Specific Relationships with Community Organizations and Activities 
1. Parent-teacher associations 
2. Conservation 
3. Community beautification 
4, General improvement movements 
5. Councils and planning agencies 
6. Consumer movements 
7. Cooperatives 
8. Raising local funds 
9. Schoolboards 
10. Federal aid 
11. Public libraries and museums 
12. Fairs 
13. Federal drives 
14. Personal relationships of teachers 
15. Delinquency 


OVERLAPPING IN CONTENT OF EDUCATIONAL COURSES 


Thru the years courses in education have slowly but steadily progressed 
from the general offerings in “pedagogy’’ to very specialized studies, such 
as Public Education in California. In this development specific topics 
have emerged now to be taught in one course, later in another course, 
and still later to be dropped entirely from professional preparation. In 
the present analysis, some courses in supervision concentrate to a large 
extent on curriculum development. Courses on administration contain 
many topics which should be restricted to courses on supervision. The 
duties of elementary-school principals are sometimes covered in a specialized 
course on the principalship, but more often these topics are included in 
courses on administration, supervision, curriculum development, or 
guidance. All of this results in overlapping of content and duplication 
of effort. The extent of this overlapping in the courses analyzed above 
is shown in Table 69. 

Table 69 does not show the full extent of the overlapping since the 
tabulation was made of the larger headings only. However, it does indicate 
considerable overlapping. Courses in administration show more overlapping 
than any of the others. The courses in the principalship seem to have 
borrowed topics from administrative, supervisory, curriculum, public 
relations, and tests and measurements courses. 
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216 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
COMPARISONS WITH THE 1928 YEARBOOK 


The types of courses analyzed in this chapter differ from those treated 
in the 1928 yearbook. A wider area of study seems to be considered neces. 
sary for preparation for the elementary-school principalship. Such fields as 
psychology, guidance, educational philosophy, methods of teaching, sociol- 
ogy, and public relations are included in the programs, as well as the usual 
courses in administration, supervision, curriculum, and the principalship. 

The topics in the various courses indicate a change in the position 
of the elementary-school principal. More emphasis is being placed on 
professional leadership in the community as well as in school affairs. 
Democratic practices are receiving greater prominence. 

The content of the courses on the curriculum, methods of teaching, 
guidance, and supervision is in keeping with the newer ideas of adjusting 
the educational program to the needs of the individual child. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That the present duplication in college courses for principals be 
eliminated by conferences among schools of education and agreement 
on terminology. Tabulations of the content in the courses set up especially 
for the principalship show considerable overlapping of subjectmatter. 


2. That seminars and field studies should be included in the professional 
programs, but only on the graduate level. Principals need to learn how to 
apply general professional information to specific situations and everyday 
problems. 


3. That the “internship” type of experience (as recommended at the 
end of Chapter I) be given special consideration as one way to improve 
the college programs for principals. It is believed that such directed experi- 
ence will accelerate the closing of the gap between the typical practices 
of principals and the goals recommended by the present yearbook. 


4. That those in charge of college preparation programs might well 
put some of their classes at work developing a richness of detail in the 
information and content offered. Relatively little effort has been made 
to draw from the fields of social work, public health, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and other technical fields the basic materials necessary to prepare 
principals adequately for their presentday obligations and opportunities. 


5. That local and state principals associations should investigate the 
available opportunities for preparing principals and should join with 
college authorities in improving the quality of programs offered. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Local Principals Associations 


HE formation of local groups for purposes of study and discussion 

has long been traditional in American life. The early town meeting 
served these purposes, particularly in the New England area. It was often 
supplemented by committees and community societies for those with 
special interests. Benjamin Franklin, in his Awtobiography, tells of a 
group of his young acquaintances with whom he walked into the woods 
on Sundays ‘‘where we read to one another, and conferr’d on what we 
tead.”’ Conferences, discussion, study, and experimentation so character- 
ized Franklin’s whole life that he has been appropriately named “the 
first civilized American.” 

Today America swarms with local groups of all types. Many of these 
are wholly social in purpose. Others have primary religious, civic, or 
political interests. Professional groups, such as medical, legal, and school 
associations, are concerned with the technical and welfare problems within 
their respective fields. 

The local principals association is the front-line organization for lifting 
the status of the principalship thru group action. Most groups are rela- 
tively small in size thereby offering members almost unlimited opportunities 
for individual participation. The problems and topics considered can 
be related directly to real community situations. From these local activities 
there may arise both policies and leadership to influence the programs 
of state associations and the national Department. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


No one knows the number of local clubs and associations among ele- 
mentary-school principals. The national Department’s second yearbook 
in 1923 listed the names of eight local groups; the 1947 yearbook listed 
207 city and county groups. 

To obtain information for the present chapter a brief inquiry form 
was sent to the associations reported by the 1947 volume. One hundred 
and forty returned replies which could be used. By correspondence with 
superintendents of schools information was obtained from fifty-eight 
additional city groups, making a total response of 198. 

The 1928 yearbook contained summarized information on eighty-four 
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local associations. Occasional reference will be made in this chapter to 
the earlier report. 


Names of associations—-Among the 198 groups reporting in 1948, 
165 use the name of the city or county as a part of the official designation, 
Excluding the place names there are fifty different combinations of such 
terms as club, association, principal, elementary-school, and administrators, 
The most frequent title—according to nearly 25 percent of the reports—is 
“elementary principals association.” The next most frequent titles are 
“principals club” and “‘principals association.” 

The variety in names has not changed much since 1928. There is, 
however, some tendency to drop the word “‘club’” and to substitute the 
term “association.” The 1928 recommendation that “elementary-school 
principal” rather than “elementary principal’ be used in titles has not 
been generally followed. 


Relationship to local school system-—The officers of each organization 
were asked to indicate its degree of independence from the local school 
system. Ninety-seven, almost half, checked the statement, “Our organiza- 
tion is, for practical purposes, a part of the school system; we clear 
everything thru official school system channels.” Only fifty-three described 
their groups as wholly independent of the local school system in policies 
and activities and forty-one said their groups occupied an in-between 
position, independent in some things but restricted in others by official 
policies. Seven did not reply to the question. Since the questionnaire 
did not reveal significant differences in the activities of independent and 
dependent groups, this basis of classification is not generally used thruout 
this chapter. 


Size of membership—The organizations range in size from 2 to 286 
members and have potential memberships from 2 to 600. 

Of the 101 organizations that are independent or semi-independent 
of the school system, fifty-four enrol 100 percent of the potential mem- 
bers; twenty-eight others enrol 75 to 99 percent. Of the ninety-seven groups 
operating as a part of the school system, fifty-five enrol 100 percent of the 
potential members; twenty others enrol from 75 to 99 percent. Apparently, 
1 in 5 of the groups reporting have been unable to enlist all of the 
principals within their respective areas. 


Types of administrators and areas served—One hundred and three of 
the 198 groups limit their membership to elementary-school principals; 
forty-one include both elementary-school and high-school principals; fifty 
four are open to administrators of all types. 
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LOCAL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 219 


In a good many cases the name does not designate the actual member- 
ship of the group. Thus an “elementary principals association” may include 
school administrators of all types, or a “principals association’”’ may be 
limited to elementary-school principals. Apparently some groups are 
expanded beyond their original purposes, or when principals are appointed 
to other administrative or supervisory positions, they may retain their 
membership in the principals group. 

Only twenty-nine organizations (all but four of them in cities) limit 
their membership to either men or women. In some instances this limita- 
tion arises from the fact that no persons of the opposite sex hold positions 
making them eligible for membership. All other groups admit men or 
women impartially. 

As shown in Table 70 about one-fourth of the replies were from 
county groups; three-fourths were from communities of all sizes above 
2500 in population. A few of the county groups report that, in actual 
fact, their memberships consist almost entirely of those working in the 
largest city or town of the area. 


Annual dues—Forty-seven organizations charge no dues. Eight others 
assess the members for small sums as needed. Four charge varying amounts 
according to the salary or position of the members—the lowest 25 cents 
and 50 cents annually and the highest $5, $10, and $15 a year. Among 
134 other groups with uniform dues, the amounts range from 25 cents 
to $12 annually. Of these, exactly half charged $1 or less and half charged 
$1.25 or more. In one association with dues of $10 a year, the amount 
includes the price of dinner meetings. Five organizations did not answer 
the question. The evidence is sufficient, however, to indicate that the 
dues of most groups are entirely consumed by incidental expenses. The 
lack of funds for group research and study should be kept in mind in 


TABLE 70.—DISTRIBUTION BY POSITIONS AND AREAS SERVED 





Area Served 





Type of position 











City County 
“% 1 2 3 
Elementary-school principals only ...........+..+5+- 75 28 
Elementary-school and high-school principals only .... 36 5 
School administrators of all types ............e0000e 37 17 
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connection with later discussions of the programs and activities of local 
principals associations. 

As compared with the 1928 survey, there has been little change with 
respect to dues. Most groups in 1928 charged dues of $1 per year. 
Apparently this form of financial pernicious anemia has persisted for 
the past two decades. 


Frequency, time, length, and place of meetings—About half of each 
of the city and county groups prefer monthly meetings. About 1 in 5 
groups, according-to Table 71, assembles at somewhat irregular intervals 
during the year. 

Table 72 shows that Saturday is not in favor as a time for meetings. 
Associations, relatively independent of the local school system, show a 
preference for dinner meetings, with late afternoon meetings second 
in favor. Associations that are virtually part of the school system (i.e, 
dependent), prefer late afternoon meetings, with dinner meetings a 
second choice. County groups, more than city groups, tend to hold dinner 
or evening meetings rather than late afternoon sessions. A number of 
replies state that luncheon meetings at the different schools are preferred 
by some organizations. 

Most afternoon meetings are from one to two hours in length. One 
group completes its business in fifteen minutes and three hold out for 
three hours! Dinner and evening meetings usually require from two to 
three hours. Meetings held on Saturday and at other miscellaneous times 
are most likely to be from two to two and a half hours. Several groups, 
however, report sessions of four or more hours. 

A school building is the most popular meeting place (Table 73). Next 
in popularity are hotels, restaurants, clubs, and other public or semipublic 
places where meals are served and private rooms are available for meet: 
ings. These places offer attractive and comfortable facilities and, in many 
communities, are more accessible to all the members than many school 
buildings. County groups, however, usually meet in schools or the central 
offices of the school system, probably because fewer hotels are available 
and members would, in any case, have to travel considerable distances to 
get to meetings. 

Comparing the characteristics of meetings as reported in 1928 and 
1948, we again find little change. A majority of groups in both years 
prefer the monthly meeting. One difference—perhaps because more 
county groups are included in the 1948 study—is the tendency toward 
meetings held from four to six times each school year. 








- FREQUENCY OF MEETINGS 
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The hours when meetings are held continue to show considerable vari. 
ation. One slight trend during the two decades has been toward dinner 
meetings, which the 1928 volume recommended as a way to stimulate 
attendance, promote good fellowship, and provide for unhurried dis. 
cussions. 


PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS OF LOCAL GROUPS 


Usually the most characteristic activity of an organization is its regula 
meeting. This is the time par excellence to enlist the interest of the 
individual member and to set the tone of the year’s program. What types 
of meetings are held by local principals associations? What topics are 
discussed? From the answers to these questions it is possible to make 
some appraisal of the quality of the professional activity of local groups. 


Type of meeting—Officers of local associations were asked to report 
the most frequent type of meeting held. Table 74 shows that ‘‘professional 
activities” occupy the majority of the meetings held by eighty-one organ: 
izations. Seventy-two groups reported that most of their meetings are 
a combination of professional, business, and social activities. Of these, 
by far the greater number spend approximately half the time on pro- 
fessional activities. A few associations, only fifteen, reported that most of 
their meetings are business sessions. Four groups have more social gather- 
ings than any other sort. Twenty-six of the city groups either did not 
report or could not classify a majority of their meetings under any one 
type. 

Speakers or discussion leaders from outside the group are reported 
as a feature of one or more meetings by 106 organizations. Speakers ot 
discussion leaders selected from within the group are reported as a feature 
of one or more meetings by 101 organizations. Not nearly so many, only 
forty-four, have one or more meetings consisting of workshops, small 
conference groups, or committees to study problems of interest. Seventy 
groups, over a third of those reporting, report that one or more gatherings 
have been held whose purposes were social. One organization stated 
that it existed solely to promote good fellowship among the members. 

In the 1928 survey, two-thirds of the meetings were a mixture of 
business, professional, and social matters; about one-third were largely 
professional. The 1948 groups report some reversal of interest with only 
35 percent of the mixed type and 40 percent with meetings primarily 
professional in slant. 





- PREFERRED PLACE OF MEETING 


TABLE 73. 
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Topics for discussion and study—The subjects of discussion or study 
during the school year of 1946-47 comprise a list of eighty-two topics. 
A few closely related topics are classified under single, general headings 
in Table 75. Some topics are omitted because they were described in too 
general terms, such as “current problems of local interest.” 

Table 75 shows only twenty-nine of the eighty-two topics tabulated. 
The first item deals with technical phases of education; the second topic 
falls under professional welfare. Interestingly enough, at least twenty-five 
of the twenty-nine topics deal directly with instruction and related school 


TABLE 75.—CHIEF TOPICS OF DISCUSSION OF PRINCIPALS 














ASSOCIATIONS 
Topic — of 
ention 

1 2 
Curriculum (as a whole or subjects) ...............-.00-0005: 4l 
Salaries (principals and classroom teachers) ...............---.. 24 
REO TSC ET POTEET EE Ce 22 
RET eee PAPE ee eee 19 
EP, OO) OP ee eet Ore eee 16 
une MUMMNOND GE TG OCMOES ok 5 5 nn cn eee cee cen eens . 16 
Testing and the evaluation of school programs ...........-......: 16 
Pupil progress a ES a oer Ak ka odieds + Vn = 15 
Legislation on educational matters ...............20 0 cess eee 15 
EE EES EP ee eee eee ee ee 14 

Preparation of classroom teachers and principals (preservice and in- 
EE Sent ss ded saad eee sak Bases URES Cee PCRS A O42 OS 14 
Physical and mental health of pupils ............-.0- esse eee ees 13 
Professional organizations (including reports of conventions) ...... 12 
Textbooks, supplies, and equipment ...............5.60050 5005s 11 
Improving the educational program ........... 0.00020 e ee eens 10 
RE rr eee 10 
RE TCT Tee ECCT EEE TE TEE 9 
EE Stink KA otd cach ee dhntaieda 66 6 686 04 into 45 ,GhSese ben 9 
Professional relations, ethics for principals ...................--. 8 
The work of the principal ....... 2.66.00. cee cece eee eee eee 7 
Botivememt end teacher welfate .. «2.4... c eee ees 7 
International relations in education ..........--- 2606 -. eee eeee 7 
Lunchrooms and school lunches ........-. 00.0.0 s ee erence eee 7 
aa a RES Sabet SSS Ss Cat aaa ranean ea) 7 
EE ree, Cen SOY Pe re Pane hee ee ee ee 6 
ML sd whining « hithey oot 5X Keke e Psa e Mares Sek ge eke» 6 
EEC CET, CTT T ee Leer et Cee CT eC ae Te 6 
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matters. Only four topics deal with salaries, public relations, legislation, 
and professional organizations. 

A few of the subjects were used by the associations reporting as the 
theme for the year, but as nearly as could be told, very few groups choose 
a central theme each year or discuss a series of closely related subjects. 
From these reports one does not gain an impression of systematic study 
and planning. 

In 1928 the major topic for principals associations was “‘supervision’’— 
defined largely in terms of pupil adjustment, tests, and methods of 
instruction. If these items are combined in Table 75, supervision continues 
to be the leading topic. Administrative topics seem to have been relatively 
more frequently discussed in 1928 than in the past year. The curriculum 
as a topic had appeal to about 20 percent of the groups reporting in 
each survey. 


Other activities of the associations—Ninety-two organizations report 
that they carry on two or more activities other than meetings; 106 have 
only one additional activity or none at all. 

Forty-nine associations report that they held conferences or workshops 
during the school year 1946-47. 

Twenty-one organizations issue a magazine or newsletter. Most of 
these are merely schedules of activities or summaries of meetings. A few, 
however, provide for the exchange of ideas, and contain articles or 
teports by individual members or committees, or briefer comments and 
suggestions. 

Sixty-eight groups report that they plan or sponsor courses of study or 
tesearch designed to improve principals’ services, or that they cooperate 
with other groups that do so. Usually the studies undertaken are those 
of particular concern to the locality, altho they may also bear on problems of 
general interest. 

Fifty groups report various activities, ranging from sending greetings 
to principals who are sick to cooperating with civic groups that are 
striving to improve the schools. 

Altho detailed information was not obtained in 1928 as to the ‘‘other 
activities” of principals groups, there were some reports of studies and 
publications. Since these activities were in their beginning stages, it is 
a safe conclusion that these other activities have increased in number 
and quality during the past decade. If this is true, then it follows the 
tfecommendation made in 1928 that principals groups should make their 
studies avaflable in printed or mimeographed form so that valuable data 
will not be lost. 
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IMPROVING LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Most local associations should be looking for ways of lifting the quality 
of their professional programs. That such interest exists may explain in 
part the growth of the national Department (see Chapter XVII) and 
the increasing activities of state principals associations (see Chapter XVI). 


Evaluation by local officers—When asked to evaluate their own local 
groups, 117 officers classified their groups as “useful’’ but not an out- 
standing professional influence. Eighty-six think that the programs of 
their own associations are vital influences for increasing the professional 
competence of the members. Only five characterize their groups as 
“ineffective professionally” but of some social value. 

Not all the respondents who admitted that their organizations are 
ineffective gave any reasons for it, but some of those who classified their 
work as “useful, but not outstanding,” offered suggestions for their failure 
to do better. A few suggest that the professional activities could be 
increased so as to balance the predominant social aims which now exist. 
One officer reports that the members did not all participate actively, 
but he did not suggest any underlying cause. Competition with the local 
education association is another reason given for the principals group 
being ineffective. Inadequate leadership and organization is recognized 
by some. One group, evidently too small to accomplish much, was attempt: 
ing to remedy matters by inviting principals from adjoining counties to 
meet with it to exchange ideas. 


Possible national aid—The inquiry encouraged the respondents to 
suggest ways in which the national Department of Elementary School 
Principals might be helpful to their local groups. In these suggestions 
there are not only possibilities for the national program, but also for 
improvements in the plans and activities of local associations. 

One hundred and sixteen associations made no suggestions. Six asked 
merely that the Department continue or expand its present services. The 
requests for help fell into four main categories: (a) specific problems on 
which the organizations are currently at work, (b) keeping local organiza- 
tions in touch with each other's activities and with those of the national 
organization, (c) making the local program more effective generally, and 
(d) improving the professional status of elementary-school principals 
thruout the country. Each of these items will be developed further in the 
next sections. 

(a) The items of help listed for carrying out the professional study 
programs of local associations suggest that many localities lack the fx 
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cilities for investigation and research. Apparently some communities do 
not have public libraries or their services are inadequate for such pur- 
poses. Others either do not have or have not inquired into the services of 
nearby college libraries and other college facilities from which consultants 
might be secured. Perhaps the leaders of local groups are so busy that 
they cannot make much use of the resources that exist in the central 
office of the school system, the state department of education, the state 
education association, the U. S. Office of Education, and the National 
Education Association. Some of the questions listed are simply among those 
unanswerable questions which must be handled locally thru “rule of 
thumb” decisions. 

The following problems illustrate those for which help was requested: 


(1) How to improve janitorial service. 

(2) How to eliminate interruptions to the school program by outside 
agencies. 

(3) The enlightenment of trustees and boards of education on professional 
problems. 

(4) The practices in at least the fifteen largest cities regarding clerical 
service in elementary schools, the salaries of elementary-school principals, and 
promotion of professional personnel. 

(5) Teacher retirement, certification of elementary-school personnel, elemen- 
tary curriculum evaluation. 

(6) How to campaign for membership in the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 

(7) Lists of good films available for elementary school. 

(8) Ways for improving teachers’ professional attitudes. 

(9) How principals groups could work more closely with classroom teachers 
groups. 

(10) How to make people understand the great need for making democracy 
work, 

(11) Statistics on salaries, enrolments, and retardation. 

(12) A study of the status of the elementary-school principals in communi- 
ties under 25,000 population and over 25,000 population. 

(13) How to build an effective public relations program. 

(14) How to plan with teachers for effective child study and the ayn 
of findings to the school program. 


(b) Keeping local associations apprised of the work of other groups is 
almost inevitably the task of a statewide or nationwide organization. No 
small group could possibly manage to serve as a clearinghouse of informa- 
tion about hundreds of other local groups, even for the sake of its own 
members. Similarly, while a local association can cooperate in the task, 
elevating the status of elementary-school principals is also a state and 
national problem. It calls for educating the general public to the need, 
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securing local and state legislation to raise certification requirements and 
salaries, and helping teacher education institutions offer broader and richer 
programs. 

Suggestions for helping local groups to keep in touch with the activities 
of other groups include the following: 


(1) Arrange for local groups to affiliate with the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 

(2) Send out representatives to visit local groups. 

(3) Send out research reports and other publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association and of the Department of Elementary School Principals. 

(4) Urge local groups to send representatives to district and national 
meetings. 

(5) Advertise more widely among principals the services available from 
the National Education Association and its departments. 

(6) Keep principals informed and inspired thru publications. 


(c) The suggestions for help in operating local associations should 
be of interest to the officers of state and national groups. Some of the 
items are available now upon request; other suggestions would involve 
expenditures which cannot be met except by increasing the dues of state 
principals associations and the national Department. 

Requests for help in making the organizations’ programs more effective 
generally included the following: 


(1) Lists of topics for discussion, study, and research. 

(2) Suggestions on types of meetings that would be valuable. 

(3) Plans on how to organize an effective association. 

(4) Suggestions on how to conduct group study. 

(5) Statements of suitable objectives for a principals group. 

(6) Bulletins and other materials for study groups, research committees, 
and workshops. 

(7) Research service for committees within local groups. 

(8) A speakers bureau, or lists of outstanding speakers in professional and 
cultural fields. 

(9) Consultants for study groups and research committees. 


(d) While many of the foregoing proposals will contribute to the pro- 
fessional stature of all principals, the local officers also listed a number of 
specific activities for consideration by the national Department. As shown 
later in Chapter XVII, the national department has been working upon 
many of these problems during the twenty-five years of its existence. The 
following list dramatizes the need for Chapter XVII, if not indeed for 
the entire present yearbook. 
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Suggestions for helping to improve the professional status of elementary- 
school principals included the following: 


(1) Promote the organization of effective local groups. 

(2) Encourage inservice training for principals. 

(3) Work toward raising the standards of training for principals. 

(4) Help to build better professional attitudes among principals. 

(5) Publish more frequent studies of the status of the elementary-school 
principal. 

(6) Send releases for publication in local newspapers. 

(7) Work for more adequate salaries for elementary-school principals, 
single salary scales for principals, and higher salaries for principals who must 
teach full time and supervise other teachers. 

(8) Work toward giving the public a clearer idea of the work of the 
elementary-school principal and its importance. 

(9) Assist in setting up criteria for evaluating elementary schools, some- 
thing similar to methods of accrediting high schools and colleges. 


ARE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS MEETING THEIR OBLIGATIONS? 


Earlier in the present chapter emphasis is placed upon the opportunity 
of the local principals association as an agency for inservice education 
of individuals and as a cooperative group for improving the professional 
status of the principalship. 

From the evidence submitted for the present yearbook it is clear that a 
number of associations are doing fine work. With limited budgets and 
small memberships, they nevertheless carry on programs of real worth. 
Their work is unified, yet it has the diversity needed to appeal to varied 
tastes and interests. The members have their eyes open and are aware of 
local problems. These problems they try to solve. 

Other local groups are of much less worth and if they ceased to func- 
tion tomorrow, would scarcely be missed. Circumstances, not entirely under 
the members’ control, may prevent full effectiveness. Some principals may 
be so overwhelmed by the number of problems to be met that they can- 
not settle on one or two long enough to accomplish anything. Others feel 
hopeless about the situation; still others do not seem to be aware of existing 
needs, 

Compared with 1928 some progress has been made. Today principals 
gtoups appear to meet more frequently, to hold longer conference meet- 
ings, and to focus on the relatively more important professional topics 
of instruction and the curriculum. They seem to be publishing more ma- 
terials than they did two decades ago. 

In spite of the progress made, there is still much room for improvement. 
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Thirty-seven groups report no activities other than regular meetings and 
ten of these did not mention any subjects that were discussed at the meet- 
ings. Thirty-four others, which described their work as having a vital in- 
fluence on the members, gave such scanty evidence for their decisions 
that one suspects that the evaluations may represent wishful thinking 
rather than reality. Fifteen organizations, listing three or more activities 
other than the regular meetings, conservatively estimate the value of their 
work as useful but not as outstanding. Too many organizations do not 
require members to make the investments of time and money necessary 
to produce really vital study programs. 

Programs of work should meet local needs and interests. If the local 
group has limited facilities or too little time at its disposal, it is better 
to have one really excellent program during the year than a dozen which 
leave the members wondering why they bother to attend. Nevertheless, a 
full and varied schedule of activities usually means that the organiza- 
tion is helpful to the members, tho a large organization can list many 
activities on paper without securing the participation of more than a 
fraction of the members. 

Principals should make an effort to inform themselves of services which 
would help their work and that of their organizations. Many of those 
desired are available, some from the National Education Association, the 
Department of Elementary School Principals and other NEA departments, 
and others from universities, state departments of education, and the 
U. S. Office of Education. It is not difficult to discover what help is avail- 
able, and the time spent in doing so is usually rewarding. Furthermore, 
additional services often can be made available if various agencies know 
what is wanted. Principals should ask for what they want, and repeat the 
request at intervals if they feel the need is urgent. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That there should be a local principals club or association in every 
school district in the nation. Where districts are small, county or sectional 
organization will provide adequate membership and other resources for 
professional study and activity. 


2. That the local principals association should be an independent pro- 
fessional group. The practice in some communities of a superintendent's 
council continues to have its place in the administration of the school 
system, but it does not offer the opportunities for initiative and leadership 
which are possible in a self-directed principals organization. 
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3. That local principals organizations should be organized primarily 
for professional study and research. Social, recreational, and lecture pro- 
grams have their values, but they are not enough to meet the present 
insistent demand for inservice preparation. 


4, That local associations should not raise membership barriers based 
upon sex, size of school, or other irrelevant factors. There is much to be 
said, however, for local organizations limited to elementary-school principals 
so that plans can be brought into sharp focus and efforts can be directed 
toward effective action. 


5. That the officers and members of local associations should be in 
close and continuous contact with state principals associations and the 
national Department so as to avail themselves of these resources, and 
so that they may contribute to professional plans which extend beyond 
the boundaries of the local school district. 











CHAPTER XVI 


State Principals Associations 


N THE 1928 yearbook the presentation of state principals associations 
I opened with the statement of the great educational leader, Albert 
Winship—“the best chance of improving the elementary schools of 
America is to improve the elementary principals of America.”” Dr. Winship 
was an active sponsor of the idea of self-improvement thru the group 
activities of professional associations. It is just as true today as in 1928 
that state principals associations have an important contribution to make 
in assisting individual principals to grow professionally and in setting 
standards for preparation, appointment, and performance on the job. 

A questionnaire was sent to the forty-two state organizations of ele- 
mentary-school principals listed in the 1947 yearbook of the national De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. In addition, a letter of inquiry 
was sent to the secretaries of seven affiliated state education associations, 
and the secretaries of the affiliated education associations of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. The purpose of the inquiry was to obtain information on 
the membership and activities of the principals associations, and in the case 
of seven states and three territories of the United States, to discover whether 
elementary-school principals associations existed. No information was te- 
ceived from Alaska and Puerto Rico; Hawaii has no territorial elementary 
principals organization. Consequently these areas have been omitted from 
the tables. Information on the various topics presented in this chapter is 
based on the replies received from forty state organizations of elementary: 
school principals, or 83 percent of the states (see Table 76). 

In 1928 information was tabulated on eighteen state principals organiza- 
tions, four states did not report, and twenty-six did not have state prin: 
cipals groups. During the past twenty years the number of state groups 
has more than doubled. 


-GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF STATE GROUPS 


In 1928 little information was obtained on the membership, annual 
dues, and frequency of meetings of state principals associations. Today 
it is possible to report considerable detail on these basic characteristics. 


Names of associations—There were nine varieties of names among the 
state organizations for elementary-school principals. In most cases the 
name of the state was included. The title “department of elementary-school 
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principals” is used by thirteen state groups; the same title without the word 
“school,’” by six states; “association of elementary-school principals” by 
twelve states; ‘association’ without the word “school,” by three states. In 
four states the principals group is called a “section” or a “‘division’’; 
in two states the organization is a “principals and supervisors’’ association. 

Of the forty state organizations from which information was obtained, 
twenty-nine, or 72 percent, reported that they were official departments 
of the state education association. Five reported complete independence 
of the state education association. The other four reported that they were 
a section of the administrative department of the state education associa- 
tion, affiliated with the state education association or a section of the state 
general meeting; two gave no answers. | 


Membership—The effectiveness of an organization depends to a high 
degree on the extent of its membership. When less than half of those 
eligible for membership belong to the organization, it cannot be very 
influential in elevating the status of the elementary-school principalship. 
Percents of membership are shown in Table 77. Since some state organiza- 
tions did not give their actual and/or their potential membership, they 
were omitted from the tabulation. Among the twenty-six states represented, 
the percent of membership ranged from a low of 7 percent in Maryland 
to a high of 85 percent in Virginia. On a regional basis, the range was 
from 25 percent in the Northwest to 82 percent in the Far West. 


Annual dues—The activities, both kind and number, of any organiza- 
tion depend upon its financial status. When the annual dues of the members 
are small or there are no dues at all, only petty expenses can be covered. 
Research studies, surveys, and similar activities require the expenditure 
of large sums of money. Since the publications of professional organiza- 
tions are usually sold at cost or at only a slight profit, it follows that these 
organizations depend upon membership dues for support. 

Table 78 gives the amount of annual dues charged by state organiza- 
tions of elementary-school principals. The figures represent the number 
of states. It will be noted that nine organizations charge no dues, and 
among the others the range is from 25 cents to $3 with the largest number 
charging $1. 


Frequency of meetings—Twenty-eight of the forty state principals 
organizations hold annual meetings as part of their respective state edu- 
cation associations. Seven others meet independently of the state associa- 
tion; five hold an annual meeting, while two hold several meetings. One 
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TABLE 76.—EXTENT OF DATA COLLECTED ON 
STATE ORGANIZATIONS 





Number of Number with- 
elementary- out an elemen- 
school prin- tary-school 








Geographical Number of cipals organi- principals No 
section states zations organization information 
1 2 3 4 5 
New England 6 5 0 1 
Middle Atlantic 6 5 1 0 
Southeast 11 10 0 1 
Middle 8 8 0 0 
Southwest 4 4 0 0 
Northwest 9 5 3 l 
Far West 4 3 0 1 
United States 48 40 4 4 





TABLE 77.—ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL MEMBERSHIP IN 
PRINCIPALS ORGANIZATIONS 











Number of 
Geographical associations Actual Potential Percent 
section reporting membership membership enlisted 
1 2 3 4 5 
New England 5 941 2225 42% 
Middle Atlantic 4 2744 4991 55 
Southeast 6 1329 2604 51 
Middle 4 1551 4200 37 
Southwest 3 851 1750 49 
Northwest 1 250 1000 25 
Far West 3 2102 2565 82 
Total 26 9768 19,335 51% 





group meets once a year with the state council of school administrators. 
Another association meets twice each year, probably independent of all 
other groups. One principals association participates every other yeat 
in the annual meeting of the state association. In brief, 70 percent of the 
state principals associations follow closely the meeting schedule of the 
general state education associations. 


Membership at meetings—Twenty-five of the state principals ass 
ciations open their meetings to anyone regardless of membership in the 
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TABLE 78.—AMOUNT OF ANNUAL DUES OF STATE: 

















ORGANIZATIONS 

Geographical a Amount of dues No 

section None $.25 $.50 $1.00 $2.00 $3.00 answer 

1 - 3 4 7 6 i 8 

New England oe 1 4 ee 
Middle Atlantic 1 + 1 1 2 Wiénd 
Southeast 5 1 2 2 
Middle 2 Poke 4 1 1 
Southwest l ree 1 1 1 
Northwest ja 1 l 3 pds 
Far West 2 1 

Total 9 2 ee 4... ote 3 





TABLE 79.—TYPES OF PROGRAMS AT STATE ORGANIZATION 














MEETINGS 
Type of program Number Percent 
1 2 3 
Business and general pee oneergn PEOGIEM 2... 006856 32 80.0% 
Business, general professional program, and workshops 4 10.0 
RII 5 fas 4 ano Nn pte aad Stee scp eR I 3 7.5 
Sere eee Pee re Serer er rT ee l 2.5 





Total 40 100.0% 





state group. Twelve hold general meetings for members only; two limit 
their meetings to delegates. One group did not answer the question. 

Where the meeting is open to all who care to attend regardless of 
whether they are members or not, the business meeting is restricted to 
members. Where the meeting is limited to delegates only, in one case there 
is one delegate for each fifty members; in the other case, one delegate for 
each local organization. Two state organizations which throw the meetings 
open to all who care to attend also have delegates. In one case there is 
one delegate for each district; in the other case, the regional directors act 
as delegates. 


Type of meeting— Table 79 shows the general types of programs at the 
tegular statewide meetings. 

Most of the state organization meetings are given over to business 
matters and professional activities. Only four organizations carry on work- 
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shop programs. It is interesting to note that no state organization exists 
for social purposes only. 

Selection of state officers—In most of the state organizations of ele- 
mentary-school principals the officers are chosen by the members present 
at the regular statewide meeting. Table 80 shows the various ways by 
which the state organizations select their officers. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF STATE GROUPS 


The figures in Table 79 show that 80 percent of the state principals 
associations hold meetings that combine business with general professional 
programs. An additional 10 percent add workshops which usually bring 


TABLE 80.—METHODS OF SELECTING OFFICERS OF STATE 











ORGANIZATIONS 

Number of 
Method of selection state 

organizations 
1 2 
By all members present at the regular meeting ................. 35 
By delegates at the regular annual meeting ...................-.. 2 
By mail ballot sent to all members .............---0- 00sec eues 2 
By @ GIES COMNIIINGE wooo nn ec etree ne ren eu esas 1 
hak od open Roddie y eee RACE PA eka eh ws 40 





participants even closer to effective understanding and solution of pro- 
fessional and educational problems. These proportions should be con- 
sidered along with the next paragraphs in estimating the professional 
effectiveness of state associations. 


Major committees—Only twenty-two of the state groups have majot 
committees. Several officers report that the committees are being reor- 
ganized. Others had dropped their committees during the war period. 

Of the twenty-two with committees, two groups are content to have 
one; thirteen groups have from two to four major committees; six groups, 
from five to seven committees; two groups reached a total of eight majot 
committees. 

The committees mentioned by five or more state associations are: legisla: 
tion (10); membership (7); nominating (7); publicity (6); research 
(5); and program (5). A number of organizational committees were 
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mentioned (e.g., bylaws). Others had to do with specific publications 
such as yearbooks, news bulletins, and handbooks. 

Somewhat unique among those listed, and usually mentioned only once, 
are the committees on securing clerical assistance, professional study, a 
ten-year plan for elementary education, and college programs for prin- 
cipals. 

The list of state committees is not particularly impressive. Most of them 
fell into three categories: (a) the business of the association (e.g., nominat- 
ing); (b) editorial (e.g., yearbook); and (c) program of action (e.g., 
legislation). There are relatively few committees on planning, policies, re- 
search, and study programs. It is possible that state principals associations 
cannot operate effectively in these fields. If this is true their opportunities 
for leadership and service to members is limited largely to informing 
members thru news releases and publications. 


Services of state organizations—Twenty-two of the state organizations 
offer only one kind of service to their members, usually the opportunity 
of attending the statewide convention. Six state organizations offer two 
kinds of services; seven state organizations offer three kinds of services. 
One state organization offers four, and one offers five services. Two or- 
ganizations at present offer no special seryice but plan to do so in the future. 
Table 81 shows the various types of services offered and the number of 
state organizations reporting each kind. 


Activities of state associations—The officers of state associations list 
a wide variety of activities carried on by state organizations in working to 
elevate the status of the elementary-school principal. Two reported no 
special activity. Four reported conferences on professional problems, and 
two state organizations took part in state surveys. 

The other activities indicated such a great diversity of topics that it 
was not possible to tabulate them. They included work on salaries for 
both principals and teachers, standards for elementary schools, more and 
better clerical assistance, a reduction in the number of teaching principals, 
improvement or introduction of state certification of principals, member- 
ship drives, inservice training with college credit for principals, the urg- 
ing of needed state legislation, and curriculum planning. One outstanding 
activity reported was that of an Educational Progress Committee which 
directs research projects of its subcommittees. Periodically reports on these 
long-term projects are made to the organization. It is interesting to note that 
one state organization reported an annual banquet with speakers as its chief 
activity. 
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TABLE 81.—TYPES OF SERVICES REPORTED BY STATE 











PRINCIPALS ORGANIZATIONS 
Number of 
Service state 
Organizations 
1 2 
IID © 655s dees eh e Ce ilies veces 25 
Newsletter 
ESI Ear eco er en ee ye ee ee 4 
EE ana n'y bx Sakis a EN ee Me eae ae hn wok a 
Said wkd aes VL AEE aad aley SONS NS bbe pes eo Ba Hs 7 
ND 05. «kbd sk ea R Ad Ce RANTS Kewisdtd 5 43 2 
I Si bee iinpes asain WEAN RE RAMS tenho ahd we ae 3 
60.005. Au 0a hk haha ele a eit a Na a RM 8 nee «eS 
gt IEEE RGSS gm Cer op i A ne a . “9 
Reports of research committees ............5. 00. cece eee eees 2 
Several meetings with or without speakers ...................... 2 
ED icp sc Soe Sim ERR WS ac nae RAR ee ws pede Ay 2 
i Ci ess Gt edbage beads ys ihannaaeesebsee bs s 1 
EEE LEE OLE LOO, ON eE ee 1 
Review of regional conference ............ 2. cece ccc e eee eens 1 
Monthly section in state education association journal ............. 1 
Annual supplement to handbook ..................-..02-.0005 l 
oe  PePPrT rr rt re eee eee I 
Opportunity to contribute to bulletin ..............0.......00.. 1 





Value of state organization to its members—The questionnaire asked the 
state officers to rate their organization on its value to the members. The 
answers are interesting. In thirteen states the officers believe that the state 
principals organizations have a vital influence on members. Eighteen con- 
sider their organizations useful. Seven think that their state groups are not 
particularly effective professionally. Two organizations submitted no rating 
because they are reorganizing and have not yet started on a professional pro- 
gram. When these self-ratings are compared with the activities and services 
offered, it seems probable that some state officers are a bit optimistic. It is 
difficult to understand how any organization can be rated as ‘‘a vital influ- 
ence’’ when its program is limited to an annual banquet attended by a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total membership. Other groups with year- 
books, news bulletins, and committees at work on specific professional 
problems undoubtedly are affecting many principals in their respective 
states. There still remains, however, an obligation for state officers to reex- 
amine the purposes and programs of state groups in the light of current 
needs and interests of principals. 
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COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Opportunity was given on the inquiry for state officers to indicate the 
types of ways in which they could receive additional aid from the national 
Department of Elementary School Principals. The suggestion offers some 
possibilities for cooperation among principals associations. 

Twenty-eight state officers listed specific activities and services; a few 
of these were mentioned more than once. The proposals can be classified 
under three major headings: (a) services to state principals associations, 
(b) general efforts toward national unity, and (c) efforts to improve the 
professional status of the principalship. These items will be treated further. 


(a) Some of the suggested services to state associations could not be made 
possible without greatly increasing the revenues of the national Department. 
Other services are now provided thru the National Elementary Principal, the 
yearbooks, and other departmental activities, but were not recognized as such 
or are considered inadequate by the state officers. 


(1) Distribute periodically descriptions of the activities of state principals 
associations. 

(2) Provide a field worker. 

(3) Send representative to regional meetings. 

(4) Help inactive state groups to get new life. 

(5) Send programs to presidents of state organizations. 

(6) Send materials to help stimulate interest. 

(7) Print our state resolutions and publications. 

(8) Keep state organizations informed as to educational trends. 


(b) Some of the state officers recognize the need for integrating influences 
that are nationwide in scope. The needs listed are now being served in some 
cases by the National Elementary Principal. 


(1) Publish a newsletter for principals. 

(2) Strive for 100 percent membership in the national department. 

(3) Continue to publicize need for strong local, state, and national 
organizations. 

(4) Work for closer relationships among principals groups. 


(c) A few suggestions of state officers relate to activities that might im- 
prove the professional status of the principalship. These activities, of course, 
would be shared by all principals associations as well as by individual princi- 
pals. 


(1) Cooperate in collecting significant data concerning problems affecting 
the elementary-school principalship. 

(2) Distribute free literature to make principals realize the value of their 
work and the necessity for professional growth. 

(3) Work toward the elimination of teaching duties from the principalship. 
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(4) Help to bring elementary schools up to the standards of secondary 
schools with respect to salaries, accrediting, class size, and state certification. 

(5) Keep working to show that the principalship calls for something mote 
than a disciplinarian. 


There is value in the foregoing suggestions because a few of the pro- 
posals merit further study in connection with the work of professional 
associations. But, as is true of the replies of local officers in Chapter XV, 
the state officers have mentioned a number of items which have long been 
a part of the program of the national Department. Recognizing the weak- 
nesses of the questionnaire approach, two possibilities of interpretation 
remain: (a) that many state officers are not aware of the national Depart- 
ment’s history and current program (see Chapter XVII) or (b) the na- 
tional Department's efforts to date do not satisfy the officers of state prin- 
cipals associations. In either case the important thing is for all principals, 
members and officers alike, to realize that organizations should extend 
the power of action and the richness of return not available to individuals 
working alone. Cooperation among local, state, and national groups should 
multiply the opportunities for participation and speed up the quality of 
understanding, preparation, and performance of individuals. 


PROGRESS IN STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


The majority of state organizations of elementary-school principals 
replying to the questionnaire use the title ‘department of elementary- 
school principals,” indicating that they are a section of or are affiliated 
with the general state education association. 

Typically, about one-half of the principals eligible are members of the 
state organization. Annual dues range from 25 cents to $3, with $1 being 
most frequent. Often meetings are held annually as part of the state edu- 
cation association. 

Most state organizations open their meetings to all who care to attend 
regardless of membership, and usually officers are chosen by the members 
present. Most meetings combine business and general professional pro- 
grams. Slightly more than half the state organizations have major com- 
mittees. In this group the most common number of committees is four— 
the most popular being legislation, membership, nominating, and _pub- 
licity committees. 

The most frequently mentioned service offered to members is the op 
portunity to attend the state convention. Many state organizations publish 


yearbooks, newsletters, or bulletins. Other professional activities are varied 
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in nature. Usually the officers consider the state organization useful to 
the members but, in fewer cases, of vital importance. 

From the comments made by the state officers they realize that many of 
their associations are doing too little to help elementary-school principals 
professionally. They are interested in what other state organizations are 
doing. They wish to be better informed and urge the national Department 
to increase its services accordingly. 

In 1928 the state principals associations were in an early stage of de- 
velopment. Less than half of the states had groups as compared with at 
least forty groups today. The extent of activities has increased markedly 
during the past twenty years, altho many state groups still have not gone 
much beyond the first steps—the holding of an annual meeting and the 
election of officers. In some instances, the present situation represents the 
effects of the war years and plans are being made for increasingly effective 
statewide programs. 


The Editorial Committee recommends: 


1. That there should be a state elementary-school principals department 
organized as a major unit of every state education association. It is im- 
portant that such state organizations, while alert and effective with respect 
to the principalship, should also play constructive, professionally minded 
parts in general programs of state education associations. 


2. That the purposes, plans, and annual dues of such departments should 
be set at a level necessary to maintain broad, active programs for elementary- 
school principals in each state. 


3. That the officers of state associations assume a direct obligation to 
assist local groups with their programs and, at the same time, to promote 
cooperative relationships with the national Department. 


4, That state officers call upon the national Department for assistance, 
and that they help the national officers to discover those activities wherein 
the national Department may improve its services and increase the oppor- 
tunities for individuals to serve the principalship 











CHAPTER XVII 


The National Department in Action 


NE morning in late February 1921, the principal of Stephen F. Austin 
School, Dallas, Texas, entered the high-sixth arithmetic class and 


informed the teacher that he was leaving that afternoon for Atlantic City, ° 


New Jersey. He was traveling on a special train, with other educators 
from Texas, to attend the convention of the Department of Superintendents. 
The principal was Leonard Power. He asked the teacher, Eva G. Pinkston, 
to take care of any problems which might arise during his absence, and 
then excitedly began to tell how a few fellow principals in different parts 
of the United States had been planning to meet, while at the convention, 
and form a national association of elementary-school principals. 

This movement had been started in the summer of 1920 when Dean 
N. P. Burris of the College for Teachers, University of Cincinnati, offered 
a course in the supervision and administration of elementary schools while 
teaching at the University of Chicago. Discussion in this course, which 
had attracted elementary-school principals from many states, brought out 
clearly that they felt the need for an organization whose energies 
would be devoted to the problems of the elementary school from the point 
of view of the supervising principal. Before the course ended, John 
Bracken, then of Minnesota and a member of the class, rose and said, 
“We have been doing a lot of talking about such an organization. Why 
don’t we do something about it?” In answer to this question, a committee 
was delegated by the group to make plans for a national organization and 
to arrange, if possible, for its inclusion in the National Education Associa- 
tion as a department. Mr. Power was going to Atlantic City to see what 
had been done. 

Imagine the delight of the superintendent of schools, board of education, 
and classroom teachers of the Stephen F. Austin School when the principal 
returned the following week as chairman of the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals. This preliminary organization was made 
permanent the following summer at the annual meeting of the National 
Education Association in Des Moines, and became a department of the 
parent organization. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals, with Leonard Power, 
president, and John Bracken, secretary, had been organized by wide-awake, 
far-sighted, enthusiastic men and women for the specific purpose of banding 
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together the elementary-school principals of the United States. These 
leaders wanted to build an organization that would help all principals 
develop the self-respect and education necessary to give to the elementary 
schools and their communities that quality of leadership which the nation 
demands. From the beginning the Department has occupied a definite 
place as a wholesome, aggressive, and constructive agency working for the 
better things in American education. It has endeavored to meet the prob- 
lems in elementary education with a united mind and purpose, to study 
the problems in the elementary school with a broad and sympathetic out- 
look, to enlist the aid of educational forces everywhere, and in general 
to give to the elementary-school child the advantages of combined efforts. 


CONVENTIONS 


In the twenty-seven years of its existence, the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals has held forty-five national convention meetings 
during the winter meetings of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the summer meetings of the National Education Associa- 
tion. It has afforded a medium thru which thousands of elementary- 
school principals from all parts of the nation have joined their influence, 
strength, and power toward a better education for boys and girls. 

The programs planned for the first meetings, held in Des Moines, 
July 5-8, 1921, were the beginning of a long history of programs to give 
elementary-school principals a national outlook and to encourage them to 
work unselfishly for a good cause thruout the land. At this first meeting, 
outstanding elementary-school principals discussed the role of the prin- 
cipal, stressing particularly the importance of leadership. Here, too, was 
held the first business meeting, July 8, 1921, at which the pattern for 
a firm foundation was set by that forward-looking group of men and women. 
The constitution and bylaws adopted by that group remained unchanged, 
with the exception of a few additions, until 1948 when circumstances 
created the necessity of a few modifications. 

The spirit of those early workers has continued to be contagious thru 
the years. Secretary Bracken sent an invitation to principals to attend 
the meeting in Chicago in February 1922, saying, ““We expect this meeting 
to go over in great style.” And it did, for 600 attended. From that day to 
this the Department has held meetings from the East to the West, from 
the North to the South, and always the attendance and enthusiasm have 
been high. At the afternoon general sessions, elementary-school princi- 
pals and other leaders in elementary education have made valuable contribu- 
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tions to the many discussions pertaining to current problems of the cle. 
mentary-school principal. The topics discussed have related to such areas 
of interest and responsibility as administration, character training, citizen- 
ship, the curriculum, the elementary-school principalship, health and 
mental hygiene, inservice growth, international education, morale, public 
relations, supervision, teacher participation, testing, the three R’s, and the 
whole child. Such addresses as the one given by the silvery-tongued Mary 
McKimmon during those early years are samples of the kind which are 
just as apropos today as on the day they were spoken. Let us look at her 
statement on character training: 


Character training is no longer built upon a list of virtues to be lectured 
upon, but upon the seizing of the flashing current of the living will, and turn- 
ing it into channels of discovery of worthwhile interests, attitudes, and habits 
that determine the bent of the child’s growth—the discovery of things that 
are true and good and beautiful with which he can happily work out his own 


purpose. 


Not only have the principals in attending these conventions developed 
leadership and a wider and more splendid view of what their profession 
was accomplishing, but they have had many cultural experiences and 
the opportunity to meet and to form lasting friendships with outstanding 
national educators. The many teas, breakfasts, and banquets of the Depatt- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, planned by and with the help of the 
principals in the host city, have offered inspiration and enjoyment to all who 
attended. The memory of many of these social affairs will always remain. 

How well will be remembered such banquets as the one in Minneapolis 
in the summer of 1928. It was held at the Lafayette Country Club on 
Tuesday, July 3, and as always, the local principals took care of every- 
one’s needs. Transportation was provided by the Twin City principals, 
escorted by motorcycle police to this beautiful Club-——twenty miles out—on 
the shores of Lake Minnetonka. Among the many treats prepared for the 
guests was the rendition of that beautiful and well-known Indian classic, 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka.” The wife of the composer sang the song 
to flute accompaniment and Thurlow Lieurance himself told the legend 
of the song. It was the story of an Indian princess of the Moon tribe of 
the Sioux who fell in love with a brave of the Sun tribe, contrary to tribal 
laws. In defiance of tribal taboos the lovers eloped to the banks of Minne- 
tonka. Across the lake was the fierce tribe of Chippewas, deadly enemies 
of the Sioux, while behind them searchers were closing in. The two 
lovers waded—singing—out into Lake Minnetonka and disappeared. 
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The music was weird and wonderful. Nature also was doing her best 
to give a correct and beautiful setting for the scene, as a most gorgeous 
sunset filled the sky with beautiful colors which were mirrored across 
that placid lake. As the song was finished, man unconsciously finished the 
picture, for a light from a car appeared upon the opposite shore, a canoe 
was slowly paddled across the lake, and a man and a maiden at the water's 
edge were silhouetted against the evening sky. 

This story is only one of the numerous unique experiences which mem- 
bers of the Department have had at its conventions. Many will remember 
occasions when various celebrities have been guest speakers, and those 
who attended the McGuffey night banquet will always remember how 
well those ‘‘scholars’’ knew their McGuffey readers. 


YEARBOOKS 


As in all professional organizations the key to the growth of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals has been service. Since the 
very first meeting the members, thru their Department, have sought to 
lift the profession to higher levels by means of a series of yearbooks and 
bulletins. Published regularly as an unselfish service to all persons inter- 
ested in giving better education for children, they have influenced members 
of the Department and many others. 

Worth McClure, at that time a principal in Seattle, Washington, was 
selected in August 1921 to prepare the first yearbook. He felt the grave 
responsibility placed upon him, for he knew it was essential for the 
initial yearbook to be of real service to the principals of the country. 
Nobody doubted the capacity of elementary-school principals to make 
valuable contributions to the discussions of the technics of supervision, but 
he knew that there still remained the difficulty of discovering the identity 
of potential contributors and of securing their manuscripts within a rela- 
tively brief period. 

Perplexities like these, however, were soon overcome and the manuscript 
for the First Yearbook was discussed by those pioneer leaders when they 
met in Chicago in February 1922. It was at this meeting, too, that the 
group came face to face with the greatest obstacle—financing this publica- 
tion. From the very beginning the leaders of the Department have urged 
and followed sound financial practices, but even in those days printing 
a yearbook called for a great deal of money and the Department did 
not have the necessary amount. With faith in its future and unselfishness 
in their hearts, these men decided to borrow money on their life insurance 
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policies to finance this first publication. Before this decision was carried 
thru, however, someone had the happy idea of sending President Power 
to the secretary of the National Education Association, J. W. Crabtree, 
to tell him of their plight. The others waited solemnly, resolved to go 
ahead with their plans should Mr. Power fail in his mission. He came back 
grinning and happy, for Mr. Crabtree had said that the NEA would under- 
write the project. With all this apprehension, suffice it to say, the yearbook 
was printed under the general direction of the Editorial Committee of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals and sent to members in 
May 1922 under the title, The Technique of Supervision by the Elementary 
School Principal. Two thousand copies were printed in May and by No- 
vember the edition was practically exhausted. 

By the time Editor John L. Bracken presented the Second Yearbook, 
The Problem of the Elementary School Principal in the Light of the Testing 
Movement, many educators had come to realize that there was a Depart: 
ment of Elementary School Principals and to see that its lights were shining 
upon the horizon. The status of the elementary-school principal began to 
change. Eminent authors wrote books about the work of the principal. Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley’s The Princtpal and His School became a standard 
reference. 

With this growing interest in the principalship, the executive committee 
felt that the Department should undertake a study on ‘““The Status of 
the Principal,” the results to be the Third Yearbook. Arthur S. Gist ac- 
cepted the editorship of this 1924 yearbook, which was planned to show 
the daily activities of the principal and to reveal the development of 
the high type of professionalism many principals were beginning to ex- 
perience. The real goal of those leaders, however, was the betterment of 
elementary-school education. 

Each year since the Department has published a yearbook, and as 
problems have presented themselves thru the years, they have been met 
with the same unselfish interest manifested by those early leaders. It was 
at the Cleveland meeting in February 1923 that the officers decided to 
begin the preparation of the yearbooks two years in advance. One year of 
planning had not been long enough to prepare a volume as thoro and as 
mature as was wanted. 

The next few yearbooks, also edited by Arthur S. Gist, continued to 
prove their worth and to have great influence on the development of 4 
high type of useful, valuable, professional leadership. But attention began 
to be focused upon the problem of widely sharing the responsibility of the 
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editorship. Dr. Gist’s unselfish efforts had given the Department several 
excellent volumes. In recognition of his services it was voted in February 
21-24, 1926, to pay the editor of the yearbook $1000 for his services, “‘as 
soon as our treasury will permit such an expenditure.’’ Unfortunately, the 
coffers of the treasury never filled to overflowing and even today the serv- 
ices of the Department absorb new revenues as they are acquired. 

In 1925 the Department authorized a committee of nationally known 
professors of education and principals to prepare a volume on standards 
and training. W. T. Longshore of Kansas City, Missouri, was appointed 
chairman and the NEA Research Division, under Director John K. 
Norton, agreed to collect the data and prepare the basic materials. Frank 
W. Hubbard, then assistant director of the Research Division and a former 
elementary-school principal, was assigned to direct the work. The report, 
issued as the 1928 yearbook, established a milestone in the forward progress 
of the principalship and provided a point of reference for the present 1948 
volume. 

In 1929 the executive committee again seriously considered the problem 
of editing the future yearbooks. It was believed desirable that the year- 
books should be prepared under the direction of a committee of ele- 
mentary-school principals assisted by the NEA Research Division. The com- 
mittee authorized the president to establish a continuing relationship with 
the Research Division and to appoint an Editorial Committee consisting 
of three elementary-school principals. Railroad expenses to two meetings 
of the Committee were to be provided if not otherwise met, and additional 
meetings were to be called at the discretion of the president. The follow- 
ing were appointed to this first committee: Earl R. Laing, Detroit, Michigan, 
chairman; Isabel Tucker, St. Louis, Missouri; and Arthur S. Gist, San 
Francisco, California. 

This was the beginning of the rotating Editorial Committee, which 
has worked so splendidly thru the years. At Atlantic City, February 26, 
1930, it was voted that one member of the Committee be appointed for 
one year, one for two years, and one for three years; and that thereafter 
one member should be appointed each year by the president for a term 
of three years. By this method each member would help with planning the 
first year, be chairman of the Committee the second year, and be able to 
lend valuable assistance the third year because of knowledge gained in 
publishing the yearbooks. This plan was used until 1936-37, when it was 
found by experience that one year of preparation was not enough. It was 
then changed so that the person selected would devote his or her first two 
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years to planning with the Committee and would be chairman the third year. 193 
The list shows the members of the Editorial Committee to the present time 
and the particular yearbook published by each Committee. 


Year Editors and Editorial Title of Yearbook 193 
Committees 

1921-22 Worth McClure The Technique of Supervision by the 
Elementary School Principal 

1922-23 John Bracken The Problem of the Elementary School 
Principal in the Light of the Testing ai 
Movement 

1923-24 Arthur S. Gist The Status of Professional Activities of 
the Elementary School Principal 

1924-25 Arthur S. Gist The Elementary School Principalship— 193 
A Study of its Instructional and Ad- 
ministrative Aspects 

1925-26 Arthur S. Gist Studies in the Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship 193 

1926-27 Arthur S. Gist Projects in Supervision 


1927-28 Report of Committee on 
Standards and Training 
for the Elementary School }The Elementary School Principalship 


193 
Principalship—W. T. | 
Longshore, Chairman 
Frank W. Hubbard, consultant 193 


1928-29 Arthur S. Gist L Activities of the Principal 
Frank W. Hubbard, consultant 


1929-30 Earl R. Laing, Chairman 
Isabel Tucker The Principal and Administration 194 

Arthur S. Gist 
Frank W. Hubbard, consultant 


1930-31 Isabel Tucker, Chairman 


Earl R. Laing The Principal and Supervision - 
Aaron Kline 
Frank W. Hubbard, consultant 
1931-32 Aaron Kline, Chairman 192 
Isabel Tucker The Principal and His Community 
Helen B. Shove 
Frank W. Hubbard, consultant 
1932-33 Helen B. Shove, Chairman 192 


Aaron Kline Elementary School Libraries 
John S. Thomas 
Frank W. Hubbard, consultant 
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1933-34 


1934-35 


1935-36 


1936-37 


1937-38 


1938-39 


1939-40 


1940-41 


1941-42 


1942-43 


1943-44 


John S. Thomas, Chairman 
Helen B. Shove Aids to Teaching in the Elementary 
Bess Rogers Clement School 

Frank W. Hubbard, consultant 


Bess Rogers Clement, 


emake ea Experiences in the Elemen- 


Samuel Berman tary School 


Richard R. Foster, consultant 

Samuel Berman, Chairman 
Bess Rogers Clement Personality Adjustment of the Elemen- 
Maude McBroom tary School Child 

Richard R. Foster, consultant 

Samuel Berman, Chairman 
Maude McBroom 
L. M. Fertsch 

Richard R. Foster, consultant 

Maude McBroom, a 


Appraising the Elementary School Pro- 
gram 


L. M. Fertsch 
Cecelia Galvin 
Richard R. Foster, consultant 


L. M. Fertsch, Chairman 


Newer Practices in Reading in the 
Elementary School 


Cecelia Galvin 
Jess S. Hudson 
Richard R. Foster, consultant 
Cecelia Galvin, Chairman 
Jess S. Hudson Meeting Special Needs of the Individ- 
Nellie V. Lind ual Child 
Richard R. Foster, consultant 


Jess S. Hudson, Chairman | 


Enriching the Curriculum for the Ele- 
mentary School Child 


Nellie V. Lind 
Walter Jacob, Jr. 
Richard R. Foster, consultant 
Nellie V. Lind, Chairman 
Walter Jacob, Jr. In-Service Growth of School Personnel 
Mata V. Bear 
Ivan A. Booker, consultant 


Walter Jacob, Jr., Chairman 
Mata V. Bear Elementary Schools—The Frontline of 
Robert W. Eaves Democracy 
Ivan A. Booker, consultant 
Mata V. Bear, Chairman 
Robert W. Eaves Creative Schools 
Frances Belcher 
Ivan A. Booker, consultant 


Language Arts in the Elementary 
School 
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1944-45 Robert W. Eaves, Chairman 
Frances Belcher 
Harold V. Baker 
Hazel Davis, consultant 


1945-46 Frances Belcher, Chairman 


Community Living and the Elementary 
School 


Harold V. Baker 
Elizabeth Malcolm* 
Hazel Davis, consultant 


Learning World Goodwill in the Ele. 
mentary School 


* Deceased 
1946-47 Harold V. Baker,* Chairman} 
Hazel Sizer (Spiritual Values in the Elementary 


W. George Hayward | School 
Hazel Davis, consultant 
* Deceased 


1947-48 Hazel Sizer, Chairman 
W. George Hayward The Elementary-School Principalship— 
Julia McCarthy Today and Tomorrow 
Frank W. Hubbard, consultant 


1948-49 W. George Hayward, 
Chairman 
Julia McCarthy f 
Roy E. Learned 
C. D. Hutchins, consultant 


1949-50 Julia McCarthy, 
Chairman 
Roy E. Learned 


The yearbooks of the Department have been distributed to all parts 
of the world—South Africa, Sweden, China, Turkey, Norway, India, and 
other foreign lands. 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


The Department has made progress because the elementary-school prin- 
cipals of the nation took to heart the statement of the late Albert E. 
Winship when he said, “The way to improve the elementary schools of 
America is first to improve the elementary-school principals.” It has 
initiated and promoted movements for carrying out its policies and purposes 
thru its bulletin, The National Elementary Principal, its many special 
bulletins, the work of its special committees, and its cooperation with othet 
agencies. 

Since the organization of the Department, a bulletin has been published 
regularly. The records show that the first two issues, published in 1921, 
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set forth the purposes and policies of the new organization. John Bracken 
published Bulletin No. 3 in November of that year, and Bulletin No. 4 
included the program of the February 1922 meeting held in Chicago in 
connection with the Department of Superintendence. Until 1929, each 
secretary Of the Department had as one of his duties the editing of this 
bulletin, with the assistance of the NEA Research Division. At that time, 
when the group met in Minneapolis, the executive committee appointed 
Cassie F. Roys of Omaha, Nebraska and a former vicepresident, as editor. 
Miss Roys assumed this duty until a special secretary, now the executive 
secretary, was placed at headquarters and designated as editor. Within ten 
years the number of issues had been increased to four a year, in addition 
to the yearbook, and in 1935 a fifth issue, altho only sixteen pages, was 
published for the first time. In 1932 the title of the bulletin was changed 
to The National Elementary Principal, and the June issue of 1936 became 
a regular 32-page bulletin. Members today receive five issues of this bulletin 
—October, December, February, April, and June, each containing forty- 
eight pages in addition to the cover. The National Elementary Principal 
is the professional journal of the Department. Because of the comparatively 
shott time in preparing and editing, the members can be kept up-to-date on 
recent trends. 

Thru this medium the Department has done much to persuade superin- 
tendents, boards of education, and others working in the elementary school 
to believe, like those early leaders, that elementary-school principals should 
be the supervisors and administrators of their schools; that the status of the 
elementary-school principalship should be raised to the position where it 
receives proper training and recognition. The bulletin has also been a 
medium thru which the members have been kept informed of the activities 
of the Department and of the major current problems of the elementary 
school. Members, thru their articles, have told others how they have suc- 
cessfully solved certain problems. Leading educators have given members 
of the Department the benefit of their ideas and research studies. 

By reading the many issues published during the past twenty-seven years, 
one can obtain a history of the growth, as well as of the struggles, of ele- 
mentary schools during these years, for the problems of the times are 
reflected in each issue. President Isabel Tucker of St. Louis, Missouri, began 
her greetings in October 1940 with these words: ‘What a hectic beginning 
for the school year 1940-41! Never before in the history of education have 
we embarked on the good ship ‘Education’ into a sea filled with so many 
social, economic, and political problems.’’ Europe was having all kinds of 
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trouble and J. Edgar Hoover, director, Bureau of Investigation, in his 
statement in the bulletin said, “Let us dedicate ourselves to the preservation 
of the heritage of the American way of living. Let us accept the sacred 
trust which has been placed upon us by other generations who have shed 
their blood to fulfil their obligation to America. Already the enemy is 
gnawing at the vitals of your American institutions. To counterattack, let 
the call of Americanism sound from coast to coast. Let us unite in dedicating 
our lives and energy, our efforts and aspirations in a crusade for America.” 
This was the type of year the elementary schools were facing. With the 
whole world topsy-turvy the burden of keeping things straight for the 
children was fast becoming the responsibility of the elementary school, and 
the Department tried to meet this challenge. 

After Pearl Harbor, on December 7, 1941, the President of the United 
States began urging all who could to go to work in factories to produce war 
materials. As a result, classroom teachers and principals left schools to pro- 
duce war materials; men were drafted. To keep schools open, men and 
women were given temporary certificates so that they might teach. Many 
of these people were inadequately trained. All of these problems had their 
effect on the publications of the Department. 

During the later years each bulletin has carried a series of articles on one 
enlarged topic, using such themes as, Juvenile Delinquency, Courtesy and 
Manners, Health, Promotion Policies, Testing, The School Lunch Program, 
and Consumer Education. 


COMMITTEES 


No history of the Department would be complete without mentioning 
the many committees which have worked thruout the years, because their 
contributions have been most significant. 

At the Cincinnati meeting February 25, 1925, President Fink appointed 
two very important committees: (a) the Committee on a Single Salary 
Schedule for Principals, and (b) the Committee on Training for the Ele- 
mentary School Principalship. Reports of these committees were given at the 
Indianapolis meeting the following July. 

A topic which claimed the attention of superintendents and elementaty- 
school principals as early as 1927 was the all-year-round elementary school. 
One member of the Department, Warren Roe, was among the leaders of 
this movement. Other committees at work ac this same time were (a) the 
Committee on Educational Progress, which disseminated many reports from 
all parts of the country regarding principals’ clubs, their programs, and 
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progress, and (b) the Committee on International Relations, which formu- 
lated definite plans toward fostering clearer understandings and better re- 
lationships among nations. 

The report of the Committee on Standards and Training for the Ele- 
mentary School Principalship (published in April 1928 as the Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department) had been received enthusiastically and had 
inspired elementary-school principals to do still better jobs. The Committee 
continued to function quietly for several more years seeking in various ways 
to elevate the position of the elementary-school principalship. In 1932 it 
was renamed the Committee on Certification. The chairman reported in the 
January 1932 bulletin: 


The Department of Elementary School Principals looks forward to the day 
when there will be a “superior” principal in each elementary school in the 
United States. A “‘superior’’ principal is one with teaching experience, broad 
cultural education, thorough professional training, and a keen interest in chil- 
dren—all so coordinated as to indicate an educational leader. 


In 1933 a Professional Ethics Committee was appointed. This Commit- 
tee’s findings and reports contributed still further to the elevation of the 
ptincipalship. Its “Long Term Planning Program,” printed in The National 
Elementary Principal, including the following major objectives: 


Thesis I—To discover the new emphasis in elementary education caused by 
the present situation—the World War 

Thesis II—To work continually to improve the program of the elementary 
school 

Thesis III—To determine the criteria by which we evaluate the results of the 
educative process 

Thesis IV—A Code of Ethics 

Thesis ©V—To clarify the importance of the position of the elementary-school 
principalship 

Thesis WI—To establish basic qualifications and raise the standards for the 
elementary-school principalship 

Thesis VII—To encourage the adoption of salary schedules that do not dis- 
criminate against the elementary-school personnel 


SPECIAL BULLETINS 


Some committee reports, too long to present in an issue of The National 
Elementary Principal, were printed as special bulletins and sent to members 
of the Department as a special service. Such reports include: (a) the 
Annotated Bibliography of the First Fifteen Yearbooks of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals in 1937; (b) the 96-page monograph on 
Visual Education in 1940; (c) Radio in the Schools, a 100-page monograph, 
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in 1941; and (d) the 80-page bulletin, How to Know and How to Use 
Your Community in 1942. 

Three years later the Department of Elementary School Principals ac- 
cepted an invitation to cooperate with the National Commission on Safety 
Education in the preparation of two 32-page bulletins, The Elementary 
School Principal Plans for Safe Living, and Teachers and Children Plan for 
Safe Living. A copy of each was sent to members of the Department in 
1945. 

The Role of Speech in the Elementary School, a 120-page bulletin, was 
made available to 1946-47 members thru the Department’s cooperation with 
the Speech Association of America. 

In March 1945, a distribution was made of 30,000 copies of the 16-page 
booklet, The Elementary School Principalship—Planning the Future, pre 
pared by the Committee on the Principalship in cooperation with the NEA 
Research Division. Then, at the Chicago meeting of the executive committee 
in July 1945, this committee was instructed to continue its work during the 
next year and to carry out the next step in the development of the ele- 
mentary-school principalship, Its second report was published in the spring 
of 1947 in the form of another 16-page booklet, And Proudly Serve asa 
Principal. Thirty thousand copies have already been distributed. 

When the Educational Policies Commission prepared its recent book on 
elementary education, Education for all American Children—similar to 
the earlier volume on secondary education—the Department decided to 
prepare a pictorial summary. That summary, Teach Them All, as well asa 
filmstrip on the book, became a reality in 1948 at the time Education for All 
American Children came from the press. 

Because of the increased interest in the use of mechanical equipment ia 
elementary schools, and because requests for copies of the 1940 bulletin, 
Visual Education, had exhausted the available supply, a second publication, 
The Principal and Audio-Visual Education, was published and sent to mem 
bers during the early part of 1948. The discussion in this bulletin is con- 
fined to those factors which concern the principal in his role as leader in this 
important field. 


CONFERENCES 


Epoch making also have been the numerous invitations for the Depart: 
ment of Elementary School Principals to send a representative to confer- 
ences of national and international importance. During 1943-44 alone the 
Department of Elementary School Principals worked with the following 
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groups on problems directly pertaining to the elementary school: the U. S. 
Office of Education Wartime Commission; the Liaison Committee for Inter- 
national Education; the National Conference for Federal-State Cooperation; 
the U. S. Treasury campaign for selling war stamps and bonds; the Salvage 
Division, War Production Board; the Girl Scouts; and the Committee on 
Fire Prevention. Space would not permit naming all the agencies with 
which the Department has worked, but it will continue to cooperate with 
agencies whose particular interest is the education, health, and welfare of 
young children. 

Of even greater significance than these intergroup conferences have been 
the Department’s own conferences on training planned by and for prin- 
cipals. The Department has believed that the position of the elementary- 
school principalship offers an attractive outlook as a permanent career for 
the ablest men and women. With this view in mind principals started many 
years ago trying to eliminate the waste and tragedy caused by attempting to 
conduct schools with untrained workers who frequently were guided only 
by guesswork and personal opinions. Thru principals organizations—na- 
tional, state, and local—and by regional and national conferences, they have 
striven to prepare themselves for their important tasks. 

Denver will always be remembered as the city where, in 1935, plans for 
the Department’s first two weeks’ conference on elementary education were 
launched. The idea had been suggested by Edith B. Joynes of Norfolk, 
Virginia, at the Atlantic City meeting a few months earlier, but it was at 
Denver that a committee was appointed to plan for such a conference, to be 
held in or near the convention city in the summer of 1936. 

The tentative plans for a conference at the University of Oregon in 
1936 had to be canceled. Therefore, the first conference was held in 1937 
at the University of Michigan. There was an attendance of 190 from thirty- 
two states. Two hours of credit were offered and the University prepared a 
complete report for all. The second conference was held at New York 
University, July 1-15, 1938, and the interest rose to such heights that seven 
more such conferences have been held thruout the years. Attendance 
rose as high as 675. 


CONFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Date Place Theme 

July 5-16, 1937 University of Michigan Selected Problems on Ele- 
Ann Arbor, Michigan mentary Education 

July 1-15, 1938 | New York University The American Elementary 


New York, New York School in Transition 
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July 8-21, 1939 University of California Problems of the Modern Ele. 


Berkeley, ‘California mentary School 

July 6-18, 1940 University of Wisconsin Enriching the Elementary 
Madison, Wisconsin School Curriculum 

July 7-18, 1941 Harvard University Meeting the Special Needs of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts the Individual Child 

July 6-17, 1942 University of Colorado Language Arts in the Ele. 
Boulder, Colorado mentary School 


July 10-21, 1944 University of Pittsburgh | Current Problems in Elemen- 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania tary Education 


July 8-19, 1946 Syracuse University Strengthening World Organ- 
Syracuse, New York ization thru Elementary Edu- 
cation 
July 14-25, 1947 Ohio State University Fostering Democratic Values 
Columbus, Ohio thru Elementary Education 


Interest and attendance increased yearly until the war intervened. In the 
summer of 1943 the officers decided it was inadvisable to hold a conference 
because of the shortage of transportation facilities. The Department did, 
however, cooperate with Willard S. Elsbree of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, in planning a regional conference, July 6-16, 
1943, on “The Administration of the Elementary School During the War.” 
Altho in recent years lack of dormitory space has restricted, the number who 
could attend, the conference in 1947 at Ohio State University enrolled 250 
principals. 

The Department believes in principals meeting together in conferences 
and has assisted many groups by giving publicity and sending its repre- 
sentatives. In the spring of 1948 the first Inland Empire conference of 
elementary-school principals was held for principals from Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Utah. At the same time the elementary prin- 
cipals association of Massachusetts invited all New England state presidents 
and secretaries to meet with it at Amherst, Massachusetts. It is expected that 
the Department will continue to assist such local, regional, and state meet- 
ings. 

STAFF 

The National Education Association has always given encouragement 
and assistance to the Department of Elementary School Principals. As early 
as October 1922 the NEA Bulletin (predecessor of the NEA Journal) 
carried the news that the National Education Association had furnished the 
Department with an able assistant secretary in the person of S. D. Shank- 
land, executive secretary of the Department of Superintendence. In the 
Washington office, Mr. Shankland began to send out membership appeals, 
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check finances, and print and distribute publications. Later he assumed re- 
sponsibility for the membership records, which previously had been cared 
for so efficiently by Courtland V. Davis, the Department’s secretary-treas- 
urer. He continued his official services to the Department until 1931 when 
the executive committee, in Los Angeles, laid plans to expand the national 
program in an effort to counteract the emotional and economic depression 
of the times. Recognition of the many contributions which Mr, Shankland 
made to the growth of the Department was given in Buffalo in 1946 when 
he was made an honorary life member. 

After considering the problems facing the Department and the amount 
of work imposed upon the NEA staff because of the increased membership 
and activity of the Department, the executive committee voted to establish 
the office of special secretary at headquarters in Washington, D.C. The 
duties of this new officer were stated as follows: (a) to take full charge 
of the enrolment campaign of the Department; (b) to supervise the 
financial, business, and similar matters; and (c) to work immediately under 
the direction of the president of the Department in complete cooperation 
with the officers of the NEA. Eva G. Pinkston of Dallas, Texas, was selected 
for this work. She continued as the special secretary until 1932 when she 
became executive secretary. In 1935 she was made permanent executive 
secretary. Mr. Shankland continued always to give the Department the 
benefit of his wise counsel. ‘ 

At first a small office on the second floor of the NEA headquarters build- 
ing was assigned to the Department. The staff consisted of the secretary 
and one stenographer, working to carry out the purposes and policies of the 
Department thru services, publications, and conventions. From the first day 
that this headquarters office was established, it has been a clearinghouse to 
which principals and others interested in elementary education could turn 
for assistance with their problems. The phenomenal growth of the Depart- 
ment is realized when one visits the present office where six full-time 
employees now assist the executive secretary. From the original small office 
the staff has moved twice, each time into much larger quarters. 

The staff is guided by the wise counsel of the officers who are elected 
by the members of the Department at the annual business meetings. Con- 
sistently the presidents, vicepresidents, and executive committee members 
have given their enthusiastic support to the program for improving the 
elementary-school principalship. They have been and now are representa- 
tives of all sections of the nation. The list of presidents, who have so ably 
led the group, is given on the next page. 
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1921-22 Leonard Power, Port Arthur, Texas 
1922-23 Worth McClure, Seattle, Washington 
1923-24 W. T. Longshore, Kansas City, Missouri 
1924-25 Jessie M. Fink, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
1925-26 Ide G. Sargeant, Paterson, New Jersey 
1926-27 E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebraska 
1927-28 Arthur S. Gist, Oakland, California 
1928-29 Eva G. Pinkston, Dallas, Texas 

1929-30 Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois 
1930-31 Cassie F. Roys, Omaha, Nebraska 
1931-32 Earl R. Laing, Detroit, Michigan 
1932-33 Elizabeth McCormick, Superior, Wisconsin 
1933-34 Aaron Kline, Chicago, Illinois 

1934-35 M. Emma Brookes, Cleveland, Ohio 
1935-36 Harley W. Lyon, Pasadena, California 
1936-37 Edythe J. Broun, South Bend, Indiana 
1937-38 Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
1938-39 Maude A. Rhodes, Atlanta, Georgia 
1939-40 Irvin A. Wilson, Chicago, Illinois 

1940-41 Isabel Tucker, St. Louis, Missouri 
1941-42 Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
1942-43 Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California 
1943-44 Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California 
1944-45 Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah 
1945-46 Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah 
1946-47 Marjorie Walters,” Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
1947-48 Eugene Herrington, Denver, Colorado 


MEMBERSHIP 


How have the Department’s many achievements been obtained? Only 
thru the interest which members have had in elevating the principalship and 
improving the elementary school. The Department 7s the membership. 
Its achievements are theirs, for without members there would be no Depatt- 
ment and the principalship would not hold the high position it does today. 

The small group of fifty-one men and women who attended the organiza- 
tion meeting in 1921 has grown into more than 10,000 members today. 
This increase has been realized because those early leaders, as well as those 
who have followed, knew it was their duty to tell others. As the president 
expressed it in 1923: “It was the psychological moment for an educational 
Moses to appear and he did, with Power to lead the organization for a yeat 
and then place it squarely upon its Worth. The principals had served theit 
time in Egypt. As one principal said, ‘Let’s join that association—we ve 
been behind the door long enough!’ ’’ Members thruout the years have 
continued to tell others. 
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The 10,000 membership, however, has not been reached by a paved 
road. When the glamor of the new organization was beginning to be dulled 
and the hard work of progress had set in, the president found it necessary 
to beg each member to tell a friend about the fine things the Department had 
to offer. He also sought the “expert services” of Joy E. Morgan and 
S. D. Shankland at a meeting at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
July 1, 1924. At the summer meeting in Philadelphia, 1926, the dues of 
the Department, which had been $2, were raised to $3 to become effective 
after December 1, 1926. This step was found essential. The treasurer had 
reported a deficit for several years, and the Department had had to call 
upon the parent organization, the NEA, to make loans to carry on its work. 
It was not until May 31, 1927, that a balance appeared in the books. This 
fee of $3 remained until 1948 when it was raised to $5 because of the added 
expense for printing and other services. 

There were the days of the depression, when loss of money and jobs 
was wearing the souls of men. These struggles were reflected in the mem- 
bership (see chart). The officers worked untiringly and incessantly to over- 
come the effect of depressing economic conditions. The leaders who par- 
ticipated in the programs, however, were met with enthusiasm, and from 
their wisdom new inspiration was gained by the principals for their pro- 
fessional duties. One of the miost outstanding achievements during these 
times was the determinea cFort which the school people of this nation had 
made to save the future of cuildren. Principals in many states sensed their 
responsibility in this period of stress and their plan of action was to get all 
educators to join together as one great powerful influence for good. At 
first this plan was carried out thru an enrolment campaign under the 
leadership of a national enrolment chairman, who used the technic of 4 
friendly rivalry between the states of the East and those of the West. Later 
state representatives were designated in each state. Thru the years, they 
have worked unselfishly with other key principals to increase the member: 
ship of the Department. 

It was at Minneapolis in 1928 that the idea of a life membership in the 
Department of Elementary School Principals was considered, and final 
action on this forward step was taken by the executive committee the fol- 
lowing year at Cleveland to amend the bylaws to include a $50 life 
membership. Many enthusiastic letters were received at headquarters asking 
for information about this worthy undertaking; therefore, plans were cat- 
ried forward as rapidly as possible to give each member an opportunity 
to be included. All who joined between then and the summer meeting 
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became charter life members. The executive committee joined 100 percent, 
and by the end of the first year sixty-six life members belonged to the de- 
partment and were wearing one of the gold emblems—key, pin, or button. 
Not only the principal but also income from life memberships have con- 
sistently been placed in the permanent fund. Even tho the executive com- 
mittee has given permission for the interest to be used for defraying office 
and committee expenses, this has never been necessary. 

At an executive committee meeting in Denver in 1942 the executive 
secretary was further instructed to accept a $50 war bond, which could be 
purchased for $37.50, in full payment of a life membership in the Depart- 
ment. This was one of the services the Department rendered the federal 
government as well as its members. During the four years in which members 
had the privilege of purchasing a life membership by this method, eighty- 
nine principals took advantage of the offer. Today there are 361 life 
members. 

THE ON-GOING PROGRAM 


Because of the increased membership, a greater number of activities re- 
cently have been carried on, more services have been given to the elementary- 
school principals, and the importance of the elementary-school principalship 
has been made more widely known to the public. Thru the cooperative 
efforts of local, state, and national organizations, many of the impediments 
to efficient professional service are being removed. Action has been intensi- 
fied and will continue to be pressed on the following proposals published 
in a recent issue of The National Elementary Principal: 


1, REVISE elementary-school principals’ salary schedules—many of them 
are obsolete, fail to recognize professional preparation, and will not 
attract the most capable young men and women. 

2. CONSIDER the single salary schedule for principals—often the assign- 
ments, experience, and preparation of all principals can be placed on 
a systematic, comparable basis. 

3. GIVE the teaching principal fairer consideration with respect to duties 
and salaries—many of them are grossly overworked and underpaid. 

4, PROVIDE elementary schools with necessary clerical help—too many 
classroom teachers and principals are wasting time and energy on 
routine tasks. 

5. STOP the indiscriminate practice of loading supervising principals 
with two or more schools—properly done this practice requires com- 
munity surveys, clerical help, transportation provision, and salaries 
commensurate with the assignments. 

6. RECOGNIZE AND ENCOURAGE principals who seek to lift the 
professional service of elementary-school principals. 
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Thru the interest and hard work of the elementary-school principals of 
this nation during the past twenty-seven years, a strong professional organi- 
zation has been built. Its development ranks in importance with the cam- 
paigns of Horace Mann for the better training of teachers and the estab- 
lishment of normal schools. Thru its influence better trained principals are 
in our elementary schools today. They hold the ey position in the educa- 
tional system. The official symbol of the Department—a key—was first 
conceived by the Los Angeles principals who gave a small key to principals 
who visited there in 1931. The large key, which hung on the wall of the 
banquet room at the 1932 meeting in Washington, D. C., still hangs over 
the door of the national office of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. The seal of the Department includes a replica of the key across 
an open book, and the key is used on the life membership emblems and on 
the past presidents’ keys which were designed in 1942 and presented to all 
past presidents at the banquet in Denver that year. 

As the leader of his school, the principal must believe in his task and 
its worth. He lays the true foundation and develops the principles of learn- 
ing and character that shall abide and will be passed on to future genera- 
tions, as long as children live. No longer should he seek a “higher’’ position, 
for it cannot be found. 

The continued success of the Department means no deviation from the 
principles and traditions of its early ideals. It means continued determina- 
tion, skill, and vision on the part of the individual principal in his com- 
munity. It means continued cooperation among all elementary-school prin- 
cipals as they seek the solution of their common problems. A truly profes- 
sional principal does not ask, ‘‘What is the Department doing for me?’ 
but rather asks, ““What can I do to promote the elementary-school principal- 
ship thru the Department?” So long as these attitudes prevail, we shall 
continue to raise the quality of elementary education and to extend its 
benefits to the maximum number of American children. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


O ANALYZE the past or the present is difficult enough, but to foretell 
ite future is indeed a difficult assignment. With the help of thousands 
of elementary principals, however, a look at the past and an evaluation of 
the current status of the elementary-school principalship have been presented 
in the preceding pages. Now, in spite of the hazards, this section of the 
yearbook explores the future of the principalship. Eleven educational leaders 
have been invited by the Editorial Committee to give the members of the 
Department their views on the future. 

In presenting their opinions, the Committee asked that they emphasize 
the responsibilities, both personal and professional, which the principal 
must accept if future trends are to continue beyond those recorded in this 
volume. We are pleased that all eleven accepted our invitation. These con- 
tributions offer both challenges and opportunities to the elementary-school 
principals of America. 


He sets the tone... . 


WORTH MCCLURE A SCHOOL Is MORE than a pile ot bricks, 
Executive Secretary 

American Associaiton of School steel, and mortar, no matter how elaborately 
Administrators it may be furnished. A school is a living, 


breathing, growing thing, drawing life and 

feeling from human beings—teachers and 
pupils—living, working, and growing together, gaining inspiration from 
obstacles overcome, and learning daily the truth of the proposition that life 
is a succession of triumphs. 

More than any other person, the principal sets the tone of this living, 
growing, feeling thing—the school. Just as the architect and engineer 
design the brick and mortar shell which clothes the school, so the principal, 
drawing upon the ideals and aspirations of teachers, boys and girls, parents, 
and community, envisions the spiritual outlines of the school and cultivates 
its growth from day to day. Leader of teachers, and vicarious teacher of 
every child, the principal has the most delicate and exacting job in the whole 
system of schools. In the span of a single lifetime no other personality 
touches directly so many human lives, Thus the principal’s life achieves a 
kind of immortality spreading its influence down the years in ever-widening 
circles. 


{ 263 } 
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We are just beginning. ... 


LAURA E. KELLAR Is THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL- 
Elementary School Principal . ; > 
Venport, Oregon ‘SHIP past the zenith of its usefulness? Ten 


thousand members of the National Depart- 

ment from every part of this great country, 
decisively answer, ‘No! We are just beginning. We haven't even yet 
actually ‘come of age.’ We are just entering upon the period of a greater 
development than was dreamed possible twenty years ago, or indeed until 
very recently. 

“More people are turning to the principalship as a life-work than ever 
before; more principals than ever before are continuously making them- 
selves fit to stay in this demanding profession; more schools than ever before 
need the particular kind of service the right kind of a principal can give, 
due to the chaos created by the war situation. Watch our strength as ten 
thousand more unite with us during a development that is now in sight; 
watch us as we rapidly learn better how to exercise the leadership that is 
ours by virtue of our strategic position—helping all the children of all the 
people. 

“No one else in all the world has such an opportunity! To the extent that 
we are big enough, well-enough trained, generous, honest, just, human, 
wise, intelligent, and humble enough to fill to overflowing the niche that is 
ours, we can become indispensable. No one with less than a high vision of 
the greatness of his opportunity can measure up, for ‘it isn’t the school— 
it’s the principal of the thing,’ comes close to the vital truth. We are on the 
way up, not down.” 

Thus speak the ten thousand voices. They invite the cooperation of all 
principals everywhere. United they can do anything. They approve the many 
excellent devices of their national organization to interest new recruits and 
to improve the present membership. They look with great interest on the 
efforts of teacher-training institutions here and there to improve their offer- 
ing in the training of principals and urge still greater speed, universality, 
and quality in this direction. They are pleased when states tighten and 
improve the certification laws which to so large an extent control the kind 
of person who is allowed to be a principal. They know that, “What you 
are shouts so loud that I cannot hear what you say,” was never more truly 
said than of the principalship. They urge into this goodly fellowship all 
persons of goodwill who can thus qualify. 
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Toward more democracy in action. ... 


MARY VAN HORN A PRINCIPAL MAY HAVE adequate training, 
ae ~— a well-developed philosophy of education, 
skill in working with others, qualities of 
leadership, and yet feel frustrated because 
existing conditions prevent him from accomplishing the things he knows 
are important. The principal of the future can and must be freed from 
routine so as to develop, in cooperation with his teaching co-workers, chil- 
dren, and parents, the best program possible for the school’s community. 

School units should be small enough so that the principal can practice 
effectively and assist classroom teachers in putting into practice sound 
educational principles. Democratic procedures take time. Large school units 
may curb democratic practices. 

To an increasing extent, by faculty planning and workshops prior to the 
opening of school, the principal of the future will gain time for profes- 
sional leadership. He will be able to work unhurriedly with classroom 
teachers in developing a philosophy of education, making plans, setting 
goals, and selecting effective materials of instruction. 

Those responsible for the selection of a principal will ask: (a) Has his 
training been specific and realistic, under the guidance of instructors who 
spend considerable time in the kinds of schools their trainees will man? 
(b) Has he had sound training, especially in the field of psychology, so 
that his background will be a guide in dealing with children, parents, and 
classroom teachers? (c) Does his training include knowledge of child 
psychology as applied to the various age levels, and an understanding of the 
methods and procedures used with the various grade levels? (d) Does the 
applicant have a well-developed philosophy of education? (e) Will he be 
able to command the cooperation and respect of the people with whom he 
will work? (f) Is he particularly adapted to serve the particular community? 
(g) Will he inspire creative teachers and encourage sound experimentation? 
and (h) Will he conduct his school democratically? 

Most classroom teachers will welcome new high purposes and outstand- 
ing competence in the elementary-school principalship. The tasks-of modern 
education are many and complex. As co-workers classroom teachers and 
principals can successfully meet these problems. In 1858 an NEA resolu- 
tion stated that regardless of position all teachers were “fellow laborers in 
one common cause.”” That point of view is just as fine and true today as it 
was nearly a century ago. 
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Safeguard the great moments. ... 


HENRY E. KENTOPP IT WAS BETWEEN HALVES of a high-school 
Se. football game. I was sitting beside an alum- 

nus who had graduated twenty years ago. 

He was reminiscing. During a lull in the 
conversation, I decided to toss in a question. ““What moment in your entire 
school life stands out as being the most important?” I asked. He thought a 
moment. The loud speaker blared forth the scores of college games, but | 
don’t think he heard it. “Well,” he mused, “no episode will compare with 
the time when Miss Connors, our second-grade teacher, gave us a little talk 
on the importance of having confidence in ourselves. “You must believe you 
are good;’ she said, ‘no matter what happens, always believe that you can 
do the job so well that your friends will be proud of you.’ ” 

To this college graduate, this happening in the second grade was a 
“mountain top experience.” Otherwise, he would not have remembered it. 

Some twenty years ago, I heard Dallas Lore Sharp describe the five out- 
standing educational moments of his school career. He implied that all 
other time spent at the desks and blackboards was far in the background 
when it came to relative importance in his life. He even hinted that many 
of those days and months could have been omitted altogether. 

Does this represent an extreme viewpoint? Perhaps so. But we teachers 
and administrators will get much greater joy and inspiration from our work 
if we make more use of our imagination to detect and recognize “‘the great 
moments in education’”’ as they occur from day to day in our schools. 

The drive to improve methods, the efforts to state objectives clearly and 
concisely, the careful selection of subjectmatter areas, and the organiza- 
tional setup needed to make these improvements possible—all such projects 
are deserving and necessary. But this emphasis upon organization and its 
details is not always conducive to the development of vision, perspective, 
sensitivity to human values, and the fuller functioning of a sense of humor. 

A principal needs to relax in order to catch a glimpse of the things that 
will count ten years from now. “Great moments” are probably occurring 
every week and, perhaps, every day in most of our schools. At least the 
potentialities are there. Oddly enough, outsiders sometimes recognize them 
more often than we. Here is a quotation from an advertising letter. 


“Someone taught Euclid to Einstein. 

“Someone assigned homework in American history to George C. Marshall 
. . . someone picked a girl named Katharine Cornell for the role of Juliet in the 
senior play. 
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“And perhaps today someone is teaching a boy who will discover the miracle- 
drug to postpone old age . . . or a girl in whose head the first television opera 
is already born . . . or two brothers destined to sit at the ultimate peace table . . . 

“Although only a few men and women in any generation will achieve that kind 
of fame, it is an American ideal that all our young people should be given the 
kind of schooling from which great ideas may germinate, great minds may flower, 
and good citizens may be grown. 

“Meanwhile so much depends on you. 

“For it is the teacher who must create the real awareness of the world’s 
essential needs—it is the teacher who must demonstrate where we are progress- 
ing, or losing ground on the steep climb upward.” 


Why do I mention these ordinary happenings which master teachers have 
always brought about and recognized? Because they are likely to be con- 
sidered so commonplace that they are overlooked or given only a minimum 
of attention. There just isn’t enough time for such sentimental slants. 

Yet who wants a world without sentiments? Both warp and woof of 
human dynamics are interlaced with feeling and emotion. And much of 
the finest work of teachers and principals is tied up closely with those 
“mountain tops of experience” which make boys and girls what they are 
and what they hope to be. If recognized and fully appreciated, the joy, the 
inspiration, and the enlarged satisfaction gained therefrom will produce 
many more. And as more “great moments’ come to pass, the profession will 
gain renewed courage and power, and a more genuine sense of status will 
appear on the horizon. 

The elementary-school principals need to concentrate on the deeper 
satisfactions which come from important achievements in human engineer- 
ing. The opportunities for this are unlimited. The deft touch which trans- 
forms a struggling teacher into a glorious success; the kind word of en- 
couragement which comes at just the right time for a mother who has 
lost confidence in herself; the recognition of a talent which brings a thrill 
to the heart of a father who has always had great hopes for his little girl; 
and the personal attention to the lad in trouble which transforms tears into 
sunshine and once more makes life the thrilling adventure it should always 
be—all these and many other opportunities are encountered and treated 
successfully every day by the elementary-school principal. But far too often 
the pressure of other duties causes these opportunities to be handled in 
routine fashion. When this happens, too much is lost. Great moments in 
education need to be recognized for all their possibilities, treated with 
meticulous care and finesse, and finished off with a sense of tact and pre- 
cision that borders on genius proportions. 
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Ability to implement growth. ... 


VIRGIL L, FLINN THE GROWTH OF THE ELEMENTARY- 
hs ae onan E eran SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP has been. steady 

and the future looks bright. But the rate 

of growth and the quality of growth in the 
future will depend largely upon the principal’s conception of the position, 
his preparation, his relationship with other administrative officers, teachers, 
pupils, and parents, and his ability not only to keep pace with new develop- 
ments in education, but to influence them constructively. 

There are seven essential elements in any good elementary-school pro- 
gram: (a) a sound philosophy of education; (b) a desirable administrative 
organization; (c) adequate finance; (d) adequate personnel; (e) a satis- 
factory program of studies with adequate curriculums, courses of study, and 
sound methods, devices, and technics of teaching; (f) modern physical 
facilities; and (g) desirable professional and public relations. 

The elementary principal's future will be determined largely by his 
ability to implement improvement in all these essential elements. As he is 
able to inject a degree of effectiveness into these essential areas he not only 
elevates the program of elementary education in his community but height- 
ens his own position and its importance. It is not to be assumed that the prin- 
cipal must take the leading role in all the aforementioned areas, but certainly 
his constructive influences will enhance his future status and the principal 
of the future must be prepared to exert such an influence. 

The signs today for the years ahead point to elementary principals who, 
in addition to outstanding personal qualities, will be thoroly trained in the 
following functions and areas: (a) public relations, (b) policy-making, 
(c) school management, (d) staff personnel, (e) curriculum, (f) pupil 
personnel, (g) reportorial duties, (h) fiscal planning and control, (i) 
school housing, (j) materials of instruction, (k) experimentation and te- 
search, (1) evaluation, (m) adjudication, (n) morale building, (0) pro- 
fessional relations, and (p) integration. 

The elementary principal of the future, with the necessary personal 
qualities and adequate training in the aforementioned fields of educational 
endeavors, will exert a powerful influence for good on the American edu- 
cational program. Since he deals with all of the children of all of the people, 
the future—his own and theirs—is largely in his hands. 

The present yearbook, prepared under the direction of a competent com- 
mittee, suggests many goals for future action. The real test for all of us— 
superintendents, classroom teachers, and principals—will be the use we 
make of this volume. 
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Elementary education increases in importance... . 


HENRY H. HILL, PRESIDENT THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 

oe! eabady College for has grown in importance and recognition 
Teachers . ’ é ‘ 

Nashville, Tennessee during the twenty-five years in which I have 


been engaged in school administration. I 
was one of those many superintendents who knew little about the elemen- 
tary school when I first became superintendent of schools. Fortunately I 
was aware of my ignorance and tried to eliminate some of it thru summer- 
school attendance. 

Today I believe the superintendent of schools is much more likely to 
know something about the elementary school than formerly. Some recent 
appointments to the superintendency in our large cities have been from 
among assistant superintendents in charge of elementary education. 

Merely securing more salary for the elementary-school principal, or even 
for elementary-school classroom teachers, will not in and of itself give the 
principalship the recognition it should have. The securing of abler men 
and women who are willing to spend their professional lives in the service 
of elementary children is the best hope for this. 

With more than eight million babies born during 1944, 1945, and 1946, 
and with the present estimate for 1947 indicating as many as 3,900,000, 
there is no longer the slightest doubt about the quantitative growth of the 
elementary school during the 1950's. Board members, parents, and teach- 
ers must make certain that it is an age of quality education also. 

On one occasion I was distressed to receive a letter from the wife of a 
man, aged fifty-seven, who had a minor administrative rank in a large high 
school and had not received the appointment to the vacant principalship 
which his wife hoped he would receive. She felt that all his professional life 
had been “‘wasted’’ because he was not “elevated” to the principalship. I 
can sympathize with him and somewhat with his wife, but I deny categori- 
cally the idea or the fact that any successful and competent classroom teach- 
er's life is wasted in teaching. The administrator may get more money and 
more prestige along with more responsibility and more worry; but in my 
opinion no person in our profession can rise above fine teaching ability. 

Here at George Peabody College for Teachers we are trying to maintain 
and develop further a strong division of elementary education. We are 
doing this for two reasons: 

First, we are quite certain that during the next few years there will be a 
tremendous increase in the number of young persons who are preparing to 
be elementary classroom teachers and principals. The mere fact that this 
has to happen because we cannot go on indefinitely without an adequate 
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supply of classroom teachers and principals is proof enough that it will 
happen. 

In the second place, we think we can hasten and make more certain 
what we regard as an inevitable trend. We can do this by revising our 
offerings in the field of elementary education, and by bringing to our staff 
some of the most attractive and competent young men and women in this 
field. With attractive personnel and an able department we certainly shall 
attract our share of first-class young men and women. 

My matured opinion is that today there is not a more promising opening 
in the field of education for the right kind of young man or woman than 
that offered by the elementary schools of America. This holds true for the 
elementary-school principalship. 


Nothing—without leadership. .. . 


WILLIAM C, REAVIS SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ARE GENERALLY 
University of Chicago . . 
Chicago, Illinois AGREED that without a strong leader in the 


elementary school, good relations between 

the local school and its community are dif- 
ficult to achieve. Furthermore, good pupil administration and instructional 
leadership can scarcely be realized in local schools except thru principals 
who can function efficiently between the officers of the central office and the 
classroom teachers. 

The realization of the possibilities of the position depend to a consider- 
able extent on the principal himself. He must acquire, thru sound profes- 
sional preparation, the knowledge and understanding of education re- 
quired in a leader. This implies ability to interpret and implement the find- 
ings of research on child growth and development and the skills needed in 
the supervision of instruction, in the management of pupils and teachers, 
and in dealing with parents and individuals who seek to influence the school 
and who not infrequently make demands on its administrative officer. 

Since the managerial duties of the principal are heavy, he must organize 
his work, delegating as much as possible, in order that he may have time 
to deal with the important problems which cannot be delegated. His success 
as a manager and also as an instructional leader will depend upon the demo- 
cratic relationships which he cultivates in his school. Good teamwork rela- 
tionships with teachers and pupils cannot be developed by fiat. They require 
a democratic climate and a leadership which shares the responsibility for 
planning and the credit for the results achieved. 

Persons aspiring to a career in the elementary-school principalship should 
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find the position increasingly attractive. Salaries are being improved, tenure 
is secure, and the position is regarded more and more as a key position in 
school administration. The old adage, ‘‘as the principal so is the school,” 
should take on new meaning to a person contemplating a career in the ele- 
mentary-school field. The position is relatively free from political interfer- 
ence and the opportunities for satisfying service are great. 


Shared responsibilities. ... 


HENRY J. OTTO IN CONSIDERING THE FUTURE ROLE OF 
SI THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL we 

must look at (a) the philosophy, functions, 

and technics of supervision; (b) the role 
of classroom teachers; and (c) the organization for supervision and ad- 
ministration. Supervision is no longer direction and inspection. Supervision 
has become leadership in the inservice professional development of class- 
room teachers. This can be accomplished best by providing a plan and the 
resources whereby the entire professional staff can participate democrati- 
cally in dealing with problems of school improvement, including curriculum 
revision. Organization for supervision thus becomes the organization for 
the inservice professional development of teachers; the chief function of 
supervision becomes “‘teacher development’’; and the technics of supervision 
consist largely of teacher education procedures. 

Under these new concepts the classroom teacher no longer is a person 
who follows the directions of someone else. The teacher becomes a fully 
responsible, more or less autonomous, individual who is professionally in- 
formed and participates in making decisions on the majority of school man- 
agement and instructional problems. The classroom teacher, rather than 
the principal or the supervisor, assumes primary responsibility for education 
of children. 

The future role of the elementary-school principal will not be that merely 
of a line officer responsible for the entire program and all the individuals 
in his school. The future role of the principal will be primarily that of co- 
ordinator, consultant, and staff education leader. He will take an active part 
in teacher education. His chief functions will be to help identify problems, 
to coordinate the various phases of the program in his school, to consult 
with individual teachers and groups of teachers regarding their problems, 
to provide the necessary conditions and resources for good teaching, and 
“to run interference” for the teachers and pupils so that the latter may 
carry forward worthwhile educational activities with the fewest number 
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of obstacles, restrictions, and interferences. The principal will no longer 
be the goat, held responsible for a program, but with very little if anything 
to say about the planning, the design, or any other aspect of the instruc. 
tional program. 


Bold thinking the order of the day.... 


HAROLD J. MCNALLY THE CENTRAL PURPOSE OF ADMINISTRA- 
Teachers College, Columbia : : 

University TION ultimately is the purpose of the school 
New York, New York itself. A free public system of education is 


established to serve the objectives and needs 
of the society which supports it. Our free public schools are serving a so- 
ciety which is striving to realize itself—in the face of tremendous obstacles 
—as a democracy within which all its people can live together happily and 
comfortably, and which itself can live harmoniously with other nations. 
To perform this service well, our elementary schools need principals who 
will provide leadership with vision. I think that at least four of the charac- 
teristics necessary to the principalship of the future can be identified clearly. 

1. The principal of the future must be a person skilled in the technics of 
good human relationships. He must be able to work with and for his teach- 
ing staff to bring about those conditions most likely to foster the best edu- 
cation of the children in the schools. Autocratic or paternalistic administra- 
tion, such as has characterized our schools for over one hundred years, 
cannot result in democratic education. Administration which unifies, rather 
than that which divides, is urgently needed. 

2. Among good principals there is a growing realization that the activities 
of the school cannot be disassociated from the life of the community; indeed, 
many have become convinced that the education program must have its 
roots in community life. This concept has gained so much ground that today 
one of the commonly recognized characteristics of a superior principal is 
his ability to bring about the integration of school and community. All too 
few principals, however, are doing this to any appreciable extent. The 
principal of the future must be not only the leader of his school, but the 
dynamic educational leader of his school community, recognizing the school 
primarily as the focal point of the community’s educative activities. 

3. From a depression period, and then a war period, during which prit- 
cipals were forced to think in terms of ‘‘cutting corners’ and “holding the 
line,” we have moved into a period in which bold thinking—economically— 
is the order of the day. Is the school administrator still to think of financing 
a skeleton program, to cut educational services in order to pare school costs 
to the bone? Assuredly not. Effective principals—confident in the power of 
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good education—will press boldly for the appropriations they know are 
necessary to do the job that most desperately needs to be done. 

4. Nor must such bold thinking be limited to school finance. The out- 
standing principal in the years ahead (as always) will be he who refuses 
to let traditional stereotypes bind his thinking and dull his vision. He will 
recognize that ‘nothing will ever be accomplished if all possible objections 
must first be overcome.”’ What is needed in such leaders on the present edu- 
cational front is a willingness to break with stereotypes, and to think boldly, 
enterprisingly, in new patterns. Altho great strides have been made, the 
power and possibilities of free public education in America are still largely 
unrealized. What educational patterns will improve the gzality of life in the 
next generation, prepare it well for democratic living (which our schools 
have never really done), and supply it with a faith, the vision and the 
knowledge to build the better world that is so tantalizingly within our reach? 
Elementary-school principals are in most strategic posts to help us find the 
answer in the years ahead. 

This is a tremendous task, an exciting task, and a heavy responsibility; it 
demands leadership of the highest order. The need for an appreciable 
number of such leaders of schools is most urgent if we are to meet the 
challenges of the amazing new world that is emerging. Indeed, it may be 
that if such leaders are not obtained for our schools, our very system of 
free public education may cease to exist by default in a generation or two. 
Public education must have strong creative leadership, or fail. 


Technical skill underlies progress... . 


GEORGE C. KYTE THE PERIOD MARKING THE PLANNING for 
University of California , : : 
Berkeley, California the 1928 yearbook and ending with the 


publishing of the present yearbook is iden- 
tical with that in which the writer has been 
training persons for positions as elementary-school principals. With keen 
satisfaction, he has noted the ever-increasing recognition of the principal- 
ship as a position requiring persons with specialized professional prepara- 
tion. It has been gratifying to observe, also, the widespread acceptance of 
the elementary-school principal as the responsible head of his school, its 
chief executive, supervisor, coordinator, and appraiser. In two decades many 
principals have become the type that the few were some twenty years ago. 
But the latter have progressed, too, and are blazing new trails for their 
colleagues to follow. 
With highly professional authority has come markedly increased obliga- 
tions, especially to the children and the classroom teachers in each school. 
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Their happiness, welfare, and development are weighty responsibilities of 
the principal. In meeting them, his leadership must be evident in a care- 
fully planned educational program thoroly organized and soundly ad- 
ministered for the children. It must also be characterized by scientific, demo- 
cratic, and sympathetic procedures in working with teachers. 

His greatest function in the school is supervision; all other important 
functions are subordinate to it. When he plans and executes his supervisory 
activities expertly, he must follow sound principles of human relations. The 
pioneering elementary-school principals of today exemplify them in their 
programs and so the guiding principles are easy to formulate. 

1. The best interests of children and of teachers must be foremost in the 
principal’s thinking and doing. Efficient progress in learning by the pupils 
and by the teaching staff must be uppermost in his program. 

2. Each personality in the school must be recognized and respected. The 
potentialities of every child and teacher must be understood and developed. 
The contribution which any person makes to success in the school must be 
utilized to the fullest extent. Due credit must be given where it has been 
earned. 

3. Every purpose, plan, and procedure must be. democratically developed 
and followed. The best way to learn democratic ideals and procedures is to 
live democratically. The professional assistance rendered by the principal 
to each teacher and to each pupil should be characterized by understanding, 
sympathy, kindliness, helpfulness, unselfishness, and thoroness. Working 
with mutual goodwill and cooperation, all professional workers in the school 
will contribute constructively to the effective development of every pupil. 

4. The principal must be a master of all supervisory technics. He must 
know the nature of each supervisory technic and its value as an instrument 
for helping others. He must use all technics skilfully and effectively in his 
professional work. His success in these respects rests also on his mastery of 
instruction and his knowledge of the development of individuals. Skill in 
evaluation, too, is essential. The complete cycle of each supervisory activity 
involves, therefore, planning, executing, and appraising. 


Thru human engineering... - 

PEARL A. WANAMAKER THE TITLE “PRINCIPAL” implies leader: 

Sion Fogo raendiad Schools ship. The principal of the future will na 
turally assume the responsibilities the title 
implies. Outstanding among his abilities 

will be his understanding of people—his belief in the democratic processes 

and his willingness to reach decisions thru group discussion. 
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He must believe implicitly that out of common discussion by classroom 
teachers and others come the determination and will to work toward a com- 
mon goal. These discussions may be on controversial issues and the principal 
must encourage cooperation. He may be required and must be able to furnish 
the spark of initiative. 

The principal of the future will recognize that many important changes 
are needed in education. He will know that these changes for the better can 
be made only when administration, faculty, parents, and community or- 
ganizations understand the changes, believe them worthwhile, and want 
to achieve them. 

The principal is in a key position to bring about more complete under- 
standing and progress. He will appreciate the fact that even a democratic 
approach to his supervisory and leadership responsibilities requires organ- 
ization. The democratic way of life can flourish only thru orderly organ- 
ized processes which are themselves democratic. 

The principal of the future will be recognized in any group as a leader 
by reason of his initiative, energy, enthusiasm, and intelligence. He will 
understand and use technics which will inspire pride of profession in teach- 
ers—encourage them in their work. He will become more a full-time super- 
visor and leader in education. 

The field of human engineering is the most difficult job and that job 
is assigned to the principal. A concern for the growth and development of 
the boys and girls is the premise for tax-supported schools. Classroom 
teachers, who have the immediate responsibility for directing this growth, 
need the friendliest, the most expert help and leadership they can secure. 

The principal’s job in the future will become vastly more important as 
we become increasingly conscious of the need for expert technical service 
and leadership. It will be the job—and the opportunity—for the individual 
possessed of a well-rounded personality, a good cultural background, and 
a great interest in people. 


We ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE! 


The Editorial Committee, speaking for thousands of principals, accepts 
the challenges and opportunities expressed in the preceding statements. 
Thruout the yearbook the Committee has made a number of specific recom- 
mendations, but some of these should be restated and reemphasized. All 
principals must— 


1. Enlist as candidates for the elementary-school principalship only 
those who can raise the status of the profession by their personalities, 
earnest devotion, and desirable mental and emotional equipment. 
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2. Endeavor to use their many powers of persuasion to prevent from 
entering the profession or to eliminate from it those who are poorly 
equipped and inadequately prepared for the requirements of leadership 
in elementary education. 


3. Encourage the development and assist in the improvement of college 
and university programs for preparing elementary principals. 


4, Promote the organization of inservice growth programs for elementary 
principals thru national, state, and local associations. 


5. Encourage experimentation, especially in the areas of curriculum 
improvement and methods of teaching, and accept the responsibility for 
sharing the results with all principals and classroom teachers. 


6. Develop those improved ways of supervising and administering 
elementary schools that are consistent with the principles of democratic 
leadership and will tend to increase the “spirit of togetherness’ which 
classroom teachers and principal bring to the solution of their mutual 
problems. 


7. Resolve individually and thru professional groups to work un- 
ceasingly for such competence in the principalship that the position will 
rise in the esteem of the public, our professional co-workers, and the 
children of America. 


8. Remain at all times close to the needs of the school and the com- 
munity, meeting those needs in such a way that the public, pupils, and 
classroom teachers will not only support, but continually reevaluate the 
role of the school in American life. 
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APPENDIX 
Scope and Method of the Survey 


The general procedures used in the present survey were carried out by 
the NEA Research Division. In carrying forward special studies for depart- 
ments of the National Education Association the Division must often adjust 
ideal research procedures to meet the practical demands of departmental 
policy and finance. 


Representativeness of the questionnaire replies from principals—Both in 
the 1928 yearbook and in the present volume the major portion of the 
information was obtained thru a questionnaire circulated among elementary- 
school principals. 

In the 1928 survey about 4000 questionnaires were sent to local super- 
intendents of schools in seventeen states for distribution to “representative”’ 
elementary-school principals. The distribution was based upon an esti- 
mate of a representative sampling as determined from the city salary surveys 
of the NEA Research Division. There was no way to tell how many blanks 
actually reached principals, but replies were received from 614 supervising 
principals and 479 teaching principals. 

In the 1948 survey, by decision of officers of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, the questionnaires were sent only to members 
of the Department. A total of 7500 blanks were mailed in postage-saver 
envelopes in the fall of 1946. Replies were received from 1413 supervising 
principals and 413 teaching principals. 


(a) When distributed by states, the proportion of the replies from 
supervising principals in each state was about the same as the estimated 
proportion of the total number of supervising principals to be found in 
each state. 

(b) When the replies were compared with the proportion of the total 
number of supervising principals found in each city-size group, the sample 
also was reasonably comparable to the total group estimated to be in 
each city group. 

(c) When the salaries of supervising principals reported in the sample 
were compared with the 1946-47 NEA Research Division salary survey, 
the distributions and medians were also similar. 


In both surveys the questionnaires defined a “supervising” principal as 
one with 75 percent or more of his time free from regular teaching duties; a 
“teaching” principal as one with more than one-fourth of his time given to 
teaching. 
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There are no estimates of the number and distribution of teaching 
elementary-school principals; therefore no test was made of the represen- 
tativeness of this part of the sample. 

It is believed, on the basis of the tests made, that the replies of supervising 
principals used in the 1948 yearbook present a reasonably true picture of 
the total group of supervising principals in all city-size groups. The greatest 
amount of bias would occur on the questions dealing with the reading of 
publications of the Department of Elementary School Principals and other 
questions directly related to membership in the Department. However, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the present large membership in the 
Department is inclusive of all types of principals in all city-size groups. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the 1948 report is much more 
representative of cities under 5000 in population than was true in the 
replies reported in 1928 for these smaller communities. It is probable, 
therefore, that the medians reported for 1928 were generally somewhat 
higher when used to represent all principals than would have been true 
of a sampling which included a higher proportion of the smaller places. 

Geographical divisions used—Where geographical tabulations have been 
used the grouping of the states was as follows: 


New England Missouri West South Central 
Maine North Dakota Arkansas 
New Hampshire South Dakota Louisiana 
Vermont Nebraska Oklahoma 
Massachusetts Kansas Texas 
= South Atlantic Mountain 

Delaware Montana 

Middle Atlantic Maryland Idaho 
New York District of Columbia Wyoming 
New Jersey Virginia Colorado 
Pennsylvania West Virginia New Mexico 

East North Central North Carolina * Arizona 
Ohio South Carolina Utah 
Indiana Georgia Nevada 
Illinois Florida Pacific 
Michigan East South Central Washington 
Wisconsin Kentucky Oregon 

West North Central Tennessee California 
Minnesota Alabama 


Iowa Mississippi 
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Procedures Used in Selecting Elementary-School 
Principals in Certain Cities 


In collecting the information for Chapter X it was found that a few 
cities, usually the largest, had developed fairly definite criteria and pro- 
cedures for use in selecting appointees to the elementary-school principal- 
ship. From the information received the following brief descriptive state- 
ments have been prepared. Most of these plans involve tests, interviews, 
requirements as to preparation and experience, and in some instances ap- 
praisal by committees or personnel boards which include elementary-school 
principals. 

The Editorial Committee has not attempted to appraise the methods being 
followed in these cities. The descriptions are presented here primarily to 
suggest that the selection of principals can be in accordance with definite 
standards and procedures. 


Los ANGELES 


A person wishing to become an elementary-school principal must have a 
bachelor’s degree from a recognized college and five years of teaching experi- 
ence, three of which must have been in the Los Angeles day schools. He need 
not have experience in an elementary school. At the time of taking the examina- 
tion he must be an employee of the Los Angeles public schools. There is no age 
limit if the person is not old enough to retire, and no preference is given on 
account of sex. The candidate must have, at the time of taking the examination 
or within a specified time thereafter, a state credential authorizing him to 
serve as an elementary-school principal. He must satisfy the Health Service 
Section of the Los Angeles schools that he is physically and mentally fit. 

The first part of the examination consists of an objective test on the principles 
and professional developments in the field of elementary education, especially 
educational administration and supervision, and the application of that knowl- 
edge to specific problems of school administration. 

A committee set up from year to year, composed of four district assistant 
superintendents in charge of elementary schools, evaluates the professional 
growth and experience of the applicant. His efficiency as a director of learning 
activities, as a supervisor of personnel, as a leader in community relations, and 
as a director of management activities (the organization of office routines and the 
use of the school plant), are appraised to determine his fitness for the elementary- 
school principalship. 

A committee set up from year to year, consisting of an assistant superintendent, 
elementary education division, and four elementary-school principals, when the 
written test and evaluation of personal growth and experience have been com- 
pleted, calls for an oral interview with those candidates who have made high 
scores in these parts of the evaluation. The number to be called is determined by 
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the superintendent, assistant superintendent of the elementary division, and assist. 
ant superintendent of the personnel division. It is expected that about half of 
those called will be placed on the eligible list. The number to be called for 
interview and the number to be placed on the eligible list are announced in the 
bulletin prior to the examination. The oral interview is for the purpose of evalu- 
ating the applicant’s personal qualifications, including voice, speech and_ap- 
pearance, manner and bearing, alertness and comprehension, ability to present 
ideas, ability to get along with others, maturity of judgment, and general fit- 
ness for the position. 

The candidates are arranged on the eligible list in order according to scores on 
the examination. Eligibility for appointment lasts two years unless a person’s name 
is removed for cause. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Applicants submit their credentials for the position of assistant principal since 
they ordinarily serve in that position before being appointed principals. In case of 
need, principals are appointed without such experience. Principals and assistant 
principals may be appointed from among qualified applicants employed outside 
the Minneapolis school system. 

At present a candidate may be appointed with only a bachelor’s degree, but he 
must acquire the master’s degree with at least a minor in education by January 
1, 1949. He must have had teaching or supervisory experience, including ele- 
mentary-school experience, preferably in the Minneapolis public schools. The 
amount is not specified. There is no specified age limit but candidates should have 
the prospect of a considerable number of years of active service before retirement. 
There is no preference on account of sex. 

A personnel committee, consisting of two elementary-school principals and 
four elementary-school teachers, elected by principals and teachers respectively, 
and a representative of the central office staff, is formed to make recommendations 
regarding candidates for elementary-school principalships. The committee is 
given a period of training and planning before beginning its work. 

The personnel committee determines procedure for placing candidates on the 
eligible list. Ordinarily it interviews candidates and reviews papers giving pet- 
tinent information about their qualifications, taking into account such factors as 
experience, evidence of professional growth and training, indications of organ- 
izing abilities, and estimates of effectiveness in human relations. Eligibility lasts 
two years. In case of a vacancy the assistant superintendent consults the principal 
of the school, if available, and, upon the basis of this conference and his own 
judgment, recommends to the superintendent the individual on the eligible list 
who seems best qualified for the position in question. If there is no principal 
whom he could consult, the assistant superintendent would make the recom 
mendation according to his own best judgment. 


JERSEY CITY 


The requirements for primary- and grammar-school principals’ certificates afe 
different. The primary school includes kindergarten thru fourth grade and the 
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grammar school consists of kindergarten thru eighth grade. The bachelor’s 
degree, with special preparation in elementary-school administration and super- 
vision, is required for the state elementary-school principal’s certificate. There is 
no preference on account of sex. Each candidate must meet the general require- 
ments for all positions in the Jersey City public schools. 

To be eligible for the position of primary principal the candidate must have 
the elementary-school principal’s or supervisor's certificate granted by the New 
Jersey State Board of Examiners or a permanent elementary certificate, or perma- 
nent endorsement certificate issued to graduates of the Jersey City Training 
School prior to 1926, granted by the New Jersey State Board of Examiners. He 
must have the viceprincipal’s certificate issued by the Jersey City Board of 
Examiners, and ten years’ experience as a teacher, including two years’ experience 
as viceprincipal, in the Jersey City public schools. 

The written examination tests the applicant’s proficiency in educational psy- 
chology, history of education, methods of teaching, and principles of education, 
including school management. He must receive a mark of not less than 70 
percent on the written examination. ; 

The oral examination, conducted by the Board of Examiners which examines 
all teachers, is for the purpose of appraising personality and fitness. The appli- 
cant’s ratings by principals and supervisors for the five years preceding the ex- 
amination will be considered as a part of this examination. The candidate must 
receive a mark of not less than 70 percent on the oral examination. 

The final score must not be less than 75 percent. Each part of the examination 
is given equal weight in reaching the final average. 

To be eligible to take the grammar-school principal's examination, the appli- 
cant must have either the elementary-school principal’s certificate or the super- 
visor’s certificate, both granted by the New Jersey State Board of Examiners. He 
must have had at least eight years’ successful experience in teaching or super- 
vision. 

The written examination tests the applicant’s proficiency in educational psy- 
chology, history of education, methods of teaching, and principals of education, 
including school management. The final mark must be at least 70 percent. 

A second part of the examination consists of an appraisal of the applicant's 
personality. Again he must attain a mark of at least 70 percent. 

The third part of the examination is an inspection of the applicant’s record 
as teacher and principal. The score must be at least 70 percent. 

The final rating is the average of the three parts of the examination and must 
be at least 75 percent. 


New YorK CITY 


Candidates for the position of elementary-school principal must have the 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, and thirty semester hours of approved gradu- 
ate courses, Certain professional courses (including courses in administration and 
supervision) and courses in content are required as part of the candidates’ prepa- 
tation. Eight years of teaching experience are required, three of which should be 
in the elementary or junior high school. Candidates are expected to be between 
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twenty-five and forty years of age, but the maximum age requirement does not 
apply to members of the teaching and supervisory staff of the New York City 
public schools. No preference is given on account of sex. 

The procedure, as devised in the most recent examination, consists of a written 
test, field test and appraisal of record, interview (if considered necessary as a 
final check-up), and physical and medical examination. Failure on any part of 
the test may debar the candidate from further consideration. The passing mark 
may be fixed at a point higher than the sum of separate tests and any candidate 
may be denied a license if he fails to achieve the passing mark even if he achieves 
the minimum requirement in each test. 

The first part of the written test is given in three sessions and consists of a 
short-answer test in three fields: (a) English language (usage, grammar, vocabu- 
lary) ; (b) general cultural information in literature, social studies, mathematics, 
science, art, music, and contemporary affairs; and (c) education. The second part, 
given in two sessions, consists of an essay-type test in education, including school 
administration and organization, methods of teaching and supervision, school- 
community problems, past and present educational trends, principles and phi- 
losophy of education, educational psychology, and mental hygiene. The candidate 
must meet a satisfactory standard of written English. 

The field test and appraisal of record is conducted by closely supervised ex- 
amining committees, each consisting of three carefully selected elementary- or 
junior high-school principals, but the Board of Examiners reserves the right to 
review the findings of the committee, revisit the candidate, and require such 
supplementary tests as the findings warrant. By means of observation, interviews, 
and an examination of records and reports, the examining committee evaluates 
the candidate’s competence in his present position and his services to the school 
system generally. The committee also evaluates the applicant’s supervisory ability, 
personal traits, use of oral English, and ability to discuss intelligently observed 
practices in the light of educational principles. An auditorium test forms a part 
of the field test, and there is a review of the applicant’s record of service in his 
present position and, if necessary, in previous positions. Two full days are 
allowed by the examining committees for each applicant in the field test. 


PHILADELPHIA 


An applicant for the elementary-school principalship must present docu- 
mentary evidence of a graduate degree secured from an approved college or uni- 
versity, but this preparation need not include special training for the position. 
He must present documentary proof of six years of approved teaching or super: 
visory experience in the elementary grades, which may include the seventh and 
eighth grade in junior high school. He must not be more than fifty years old 
unless he is already an employee of the Philadelphia public-school system. No 
preference is given on account of sex. The applicant must fill in the application 
blank furnished him and furnish proof that he is a native-born or naturalized 
citizen. He must present a Pennsylvania state certificate valid for teaching in an 
elementary school, or for the position of elementary-school principal. If he can- 
not present teaching certificates and evidence of training and experience before 
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taking the examination, he is allowed some additional time in which to do so. 
He must also present a record showing that he received a score of 600 or better 
in the common examination, and sixty or better in the optional examination 
(Education in the Elementary School) of the National Teacher Examinations. 
The written examination covers elementary-school administration and supet- 
vision, current educational problems, and child growth and development. Those . 
who attain a grade of seventy or more are admitted to the oral examination. The 
oral examination is an evaluation of training, experience, personality, and gen- 
eral qualifications. The final rating is a combination of scores on the National 
Teacher Examinations and the local examination. Those who receive an average 
of eighty or over will be observed by members of the Rating Board of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and their standing on the eligible list will be a com- 
bination of the examination score and the efficiency rating given by the Rating 
Board, At the time of appointment all persons must be certified as to physical 
fitness by the Division of Medical Services of the Philadelphia public schools. 


PITTSBURGH 


Candidates for the elementary-school principalship must have the master’s 
degree with special training for the position. In rating each candidate credit is 
allowed for teaching or supervisory experience in Pennsylvania with additional 
credit for experience in the Pittsburgh public schools. Candidates for initial 
appointment must not be over fifty years of age. No preference is given on 
account of sex, but an attempt is made to keep a balance between the numbers 
of men and women. 

There is not necessarily a written examination unless the candidate’s efficiency 
ratings are not available for examination. Those who are not already employed 
in the Pittsburgh public schools may substitute for efficiency ratings a general 
standard examination, such as the National Teacher Examinations, and a written 
examination on the elementary-school principalship. 

The nature and extent of the candidate’s training and experience are evaluated. 
Those appointed to positions requiring state certification who do not have such 
certification are made “acting” principals until certification is obtained. 

A committee of five professional employees, including elementary-school 
principals, chosen by the director of personnel evaluates the candidate’s personal 
qualifications. If the candidate is not already employed by the Pittsburgh public 
schools, this evaluation is on the basis of an oral interview. 











College Programs for the Preparation of 
Elementary-Principals 


Chapters XIII and XIV are based upon information sent by colleges and 
. uMiversities to show the courses and opportunities offered to those who are 
or plan to be elementary-school principals. The Editorial Committee was of 
the opinion that those interested in preparing principals would like to see 
descriptive statements of the programs of representative institutions. Several 
colleges were chosen because they had well-developed programs and were 
somewhat widely scattered geographically thruout the United States. Re- 
sponsible persons in each institution were asked to prepare the following 
statements. 

The Editorial Committee has not appraised these programs in terms of 
the Committee’s recommendations given earlier in this yearbook. 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE* 


The Arizona State College at Tempe, Arizona, a publicly controlled institution, 
has for its first purpose the selection and preparation of teachers for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of Arizona. The college also provides inservice 
training for teachers. 

Arizona State College is fully accredited, ranking Class A in the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and in the North Central Association. 

Admittance to graduate study is based upon: 

1. A bachelor’s degree from an approved institution ; 

2. An acceptable scholastic average in undergraduate work ; 

3. High scholarship in any graduate work done elsewhere; 

4. An undergraduate program showing breadth of content as a whole, and a 

satisfactory concentration in special fields. 

The graduate division presents a program for the preparation of administrators 
of elementary schools. This program is organized (a) to meet the requirements 
for the Arizona Administrative Certificate, (b) to meet the requirements for 
the degree of master of arts in education while providing inservice training for 
holders of the Arizona Administrative Certificate, and (c) to meet the require- 
ments of both the Arizona Administrative Certificate and the degree of master 
of arts in education. 

The graduate program is regularly offered during the summer session as well 
as during the academic year. 

For the administrative certificate the Arizona State Board of Education re- 
quires: (a) at least three years of successful teaching experience in public 
schools (a bachelor’s degree and elementary teaching certificate are prerequi- 
sites), and (b) at least fifteen semester hours in education taken after receiving 
the baccalaureate degree. 


* As submitted by Harold D. Richardson, Director of Graduate Study, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Arizona. 
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State law requires specific professional courses to make up the fifteen semester 
hours in education.’ All courses must be related to the duties of administration 
and organization, and at least one two-semester-hour course is required in each 
of the following subjects: 


General school administration ; 

Administration and supervision relating to the level administered ; 
Educational measurements and evaluations; 

Statistical methods in education; 

Curriculum determination and construction on the level to be administered ; 
Arizona school system, laws, and records; 

Philosophy of education; 

History of education. 


To meet these requirements for the administrative certificate at the elementary 
level, graduate courses offered at the Arizona State College at Tempe include: 


Public-School Administration (Ed. 315) 

The function of the national government in public-school education; state, 
county, and local organization of public schools; a comparison of adminis- 
trative practices in different states. (Credit: 2 s. h.) 


Elementary-School Administration and Supervision (Ed. 317) 

The place of the elementary school in the public-school system; the internal 
organization of the school; the relationship of the school to the community ; 
the problems of the principal. For principals, supervisors, and others working 
toward the administrative certificate. (Credit: 2 s. h.) 


Statistical Methods (Psyc. 211g) 

Stresses the interpretation and application of statistics as employed in educa- 
tion and psychology instead of mathematical theory. Topics include the 
assembling and analysis of data, the computation, interpretation, and use of 
measures of central tendency, variability, reliability, simple correlation. Pre- 
requisite: Psyc. 200. (Credit: 3 s. h.) 


Modern Elementary Curriculum Development (Ed. 312) 

An analysis will be made of the educational thought, practices, and trends of 
the elementary program. Special attention given to those innovations of 
proven value. (Credit: 2 s. h.) 


Arizona School System, Laws, and Records (Ed. 220g) 

The organization and legal setup of the Arizona school system is discussed 
with special reference to the work of the teacher and administrator. (Con- 
sideration given to reports and records.) (Credit: 2 s. h.) 


Philosophy of Education (Ed. 250g) 

A critical study of social and educational theories. Designed to help the 
student acquire a perspective of life and its products which will enable teach- 
ers to move in the direction of giving excellent professional services to society 
through the school. (Credit: 3 s. h.) 


1 Arizona. Rules and Regulations for Administrative Certificates in Arizona. Department of Public 
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History of Education (Ed. 211g) 

A survey of the social life, ideas, and institutions that gave direction to 
Western civilization. The purpose is to furnish background for a better under- 
standing and evaluation of present educational and social problems. 


The requirement in educational measurements and evaluation may be met by 
the following undergraduate course: 


Educational Measurements (Psyc. 200) 

The meaning of measurement and its place in education; types of educational 
and psychological tests and their functions; selection, interpretation and use 
of tests in guidance, classroom situations, supervision and administration; 
practice in giving standardized tests and interpreting results. Prerequisite: 
Psyc. 100. (Credit. 3 s. h.) 


The courses described above for the administrative certificate satisfy, in part, 
the requirements for the degree of master of arts in education. Related courses 
suggested are: thesis preparation and research, educational sociology, education 
and social control, character education, contemporary social movements, super- 
vision in the elementary school, school and community relationships, administra- 
tion of audio-visual aid programs, extracurriculum activities, school counseling, 
vocational guidance, psychology of personality, advanced educational psychology, 
psychology and education of exceptional children, school finance, and the 
school plant. Suggested related courses in other fields include consumer educa- 
tion, aeronautics for teachers and laymen, organization and administration of 
health and physical education, conservation of natural resources, contemporary 
Europe and contemporary political thought. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY* 


Among its professional courses for students preparing for educational service, 
the University of California at Berkeley, School of Education, offers a curriculum 
for the elementary-school administration credential. California state law requires 
that an applicant for the elementary-school administration credential shall com- 
plete a program? including the following minimum requirements: 

A. Possession of a valid general elementary credential. 

B. Verification of two years of successful teaching experience in the elementary 

school. 

C. Thirty semester units of upper division or graduate work in addition to the 
holding of the general elementary credential, or training which an insti- 
tuition, approved or accredited to recommend for the elementary-school 
administration credential, certifies as fulfilling institutional requirements 
for a full year of work in addition to the holding of general elementary 
credential. 

D. The undergraduate or graduate training shall include work in each of the 
following areas: 


* As submitted by George C. Kyte, Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley, 


California. 4 : : ae : 
2 California. Regulations Governing the Granting of Credentials for Public School Service in Cali- 


fornia, II E 4, effective May 23, 1942. 
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1. The scope, functions, and place in the system of public education of 
elementary and secondary schools; rural and urban schools; vocational 
education; education for adults; special school programs; auxiliary 
agencies, 

2. Principles and practices of curriculum construction and evaluation. 

3. Measurement and appraisal of educational achievement and aptitudes. 

4, Pupil personnel, counseling and guidance, including technics and prac- 
tices of child study and parent education. 

E. Concurrently with or subsequently to teaching experience, the graduate or 
undergraduate training shall include work in the following areas, including 
directed field work of such a nature as to give the applicant first-hand 
knowledge of problems and issues as they exist in the public schools: 

1. Federal, state, county, and city school organization, administration, and 
supervision ; school finance, housing; business administration ; and legal 
aspects of education. 

2. The organization and administration of elementary schools. 

3. The _—o of instruction and curriculum in the elementary schools. 

F. Electives from the areas of general or professional education to complete 
the total required pattern of training. 


The School of Education is approved and accredited for recommending for 
the elementary-school administration credential and its upper division or gradu- 
ate courses, totaling twenty-four semester units, fill the requirements of section 
C above. The requirements of sections D and E are filled by the following 
courses :* 


Education Administration (248A-248B) 

Intended to serve the fundamental needs of state, county, and city superin- 
tendents or other administrative officers. The basic material of study will be 
the school surveys, superintendents’ reports, and contributions to education in 
the field of administration. (Credit: 4 units) 


Psychology of Elementary-School Subjects (118) 

A psychological analysis of the various subjects of the elementary-school cur- 
riculum with particular attention to psychological experiments. (Credit: 2 
units) 


Standard Tests in Education (119) 

A critical survey and evaluation of standard tests, including achievement and 
psychological tests available for school purposes; practice in giving and scor- 
ing tests, and interpreting results for the improvement of instruction ; organiza- 
tion of a testing program. (Credit: 3 units) 


Counseling, Child Welfare, and Parent Education (284) 

For counselors, supervisors of attendance, and child welfare and school ad- 
ministrators, Current practices with regard to pupil personnel services. Tech- 
nics in studying individual pupils; child guidance procedures frequently used ; 
adaptations to different grade levels, to rural and urban situations. Inservice 
training for cooperation in these technics, Community resources in child wel- 
fare, especially parents organizations and study classes. Technics of parent 


* Descriptions of courses taken from Announcement of the School of Education 1947-48. University 
of California Bulletin, August 1, 1947. Berkeley, California. 
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education as part of adult education and as a factor in children’s welfare. 
(Credit: 2 units) 


_ TheAdministration of State School Systems (142) 
The organization and administration of state school systems with special refer- 
ence to the interrelation of federal, state, and county support and organization. 
(Credit: 2 units) 


Public-School Finance and Business Administration of Public Schools (145) 
Historical background, structure, methods, and problems of financing public 
education. (Credit: 2 units) 


Public Education in California (148) 

Organization and administration of the California school system, as given in 
the school law of the state and as interpreted in the rulings of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction and the attorney general. (Credit: 2 units) 


Administration of Elementary Education: Practicum (231) 

The work of the principal and his assistants in organizing, administering, and 
supervising an elementary school in order to improve instruction. (Credit: 2 
units ) 


Supervision of Elementary Education: Practicum (233A-233B) 

Principles and practices of supervision, including organization of school sys- 
tems for effective supervision, the nature and use of the various technics, and 
the supervision of the various types of teachers. Designed for supervisors, 
elementary-school principals, and superintendents of schools. (Credit: 4 units) 


The Elementary-School Curriculum (235) 
Principles and procedures in curriculum making for the elementary school. 
(Credit: 2 units) 


This curriculum for the elementary-school principalship when completed 
satisfactorily entitles the student to a certificate of completion. When this is 
filed with the state department of education and all other requirements are 
satisfied, the prospective elementary-school principal receives the elementary- 
school administration credential. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BUFFALO, NEw YORK* 


One of the five major divisions of the State Teachers College, Buffalo, New 
York, is elementary education which prepares students for kindergarten teach- 
ing, teaching in the elementary grades, teaching the physically handicapped, and 
elementary-school principalship or supervision. Another division, the graduate 
department, offers work leading to the degree of master of education to experi- 
enced elementary-school teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

The elementary education curriculum consists of three-fourths general educa- 
tion courses and one-fourth technical and professional courses. A student who 
wishes to engage in administrative work in the elementary school may select as 
electives basic administrative courses. Two of these courses together with two 
years of successful teaching and six hours of graduate work meet the require- 


* As submitted by Chester A. Pugsley, Professor of Elementary School Administration, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, New York. 
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ments for the elementary-school principal’s provisional certificate, Thus a student 
may satisfy the professional (formal courses) requirements for the principal's 
certificate while earning his bachelor’s degree. 

During the junior and senior years four special courses in administration may 
be taken as electives. Students working toward the elementary-school principal- 
ship certification may exceed the total number of education hours which may 
be presented for the degree. 

The following are the four special courses in elementary-school principalship:* 


Elementary-School Principalship—A. Organizing the School and the Curricu- 
lum (440) 

Planning the curriculum and general organization; organizing the use of all 
school facilities and services; classification and promotion. (Credit: 3 s. h.) 


Elementary-School Principalship—B. Operation of the Elementary School 
(441) 

Problems in schoolboard relations; school finance; equipment and supplies; 
records; pupil adjustments; community relations. (Credit: 3 s. h.) 


Supervision of the Elementary School—A. Leadership of Teachers (442) 
Administrative and supervisory relations; procedures in classroom super- 
vision; problems in the improvement of teaching and learning. (Credit: 3 
s. h.) 


Supervision of the Elementary School—B. Evaluation of the Elementary 
School (443) 

Evaluating the effectiveness of the school plant and organization; measuring 
pupil progress; age-grade status; acceleration and retardation. (Credit: 2 s. h.) 


The graduate program is still so relatively new that the undergraduate prepara- 
tion for the elementary principalship has not yet been outmoded. Hence, a dual 
program is in operation. It is probable that in the near future the undergraduate 
preparation for the elementary-school principalship will be discontinued and 
all preparation placed on the graduate basis. 

For graduate purposes the four courses described above are consolidated into 
three courses: Elementary-School Principalship A, Elementary-School Principal- 
ship B, and Supervision of the Elementary School. Each course carries three credit 
hours. For graduate credit considerable original study and investigation must be 
done. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY* 


Teachers College, Columbia University, a nonsectarian privately controlled 
institution, prepares teachers and administrators in all grades and departments 
and also for work in special fields such as guidance and nutrition. All the 
work of this type offered is on the graduate level, and admission to graduate 
standing is based upon an approved bachelor’s degree or the equivalent. 

Division II, Administration and Guidance, is organized into the Department 


* Descriptions of courses taken from New York State College for Teachers Bulletin, Catalogue Issue, 
1947-48, Buffalo, N.Y.: the College [1947]. ; 
_ * As submitted by Harold J. McNally, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. : 
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of Educational Administration and the Department of Guidance. The Depart. 
ment of Educational Administration offers courses in preparation for administra- 
tive positions in school systems and other educational organizations. Since pro- 
spective administrators have varied preparation and experience and since the 
requirements for administrative positions also vary, programs of study are highly 
individual. For the preparation of elementary-school principals, four programs 
are offered, minimum requirements of which are: 


1. Master's Degree, with major in elementary-schools administration (one 
year beyond the bachelor’s degree*). Specialized courses in elementary. 
schools administration and supervision amounting to twelve or more points, 
eight in foundations of education, and up to twelve points in elective 
courses. 

2. Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, with major in elementary-schools admin- 
istration (three years beyond the bachelor’s degree*). Seventy-five points 
minimum beyond the bachelor’s degree, plus a published dissertation 
demonstrating ability to prosecute and report research in education. 

3. Degree of Doctor of Education, with major in elementary-schools adminis- 
tration (three years beyond the bachelor’s degree*)). Ninety points mini- 
mum beyond bachelor’s degree, plus a project demonstrating ability to 
apply the findings of research and experience to the solution of adminis- 
trative problems. 

4. Teachers College Professional Diploma, ‘‘Principal of Elementary Schools” 
(two years beyond bachelor’s degree*). Program arranged individually 
with adviser. 


There is no rigid program requirement beyond general minimums. The pro- 
gram of each individual is arranged not only according to the courses and ex- 
perience he has had, but also on the basis of the special state and city require- 
ments for administrators’ certification. In this way Teachers College prepares 
candidates for the elementary-school principalship for any school system in the 
country, and, in many cases, for such positions in other countries. 

Specialized courses’ in the area of elementary-school administration are the 
following: 


Fundamental Course in Educational Administration (Ed. 200MA) 

Required of all degree and diploma candidates majoring in administration. 
A beginning course in the organization and administration of school systems; 
relation of government at all levels to control, administration and financing 
of education, and other topics. (Credit: 2 or 3 points) 


The Administration of the Elementary School (Ed. 233Mp) 
A consideration of the problems of the elementary-school principal including 
admission practices, grouping, promotion, school marks, reports to parents, 
tests, discipline, selection of textbooks and equipment, the school library, 
supervision and care of the school plant, community relationships, office 
management, the administration of special classes, attendance service, and 
types of school organization. (Credit: 2 or 3 points) 


© These time limits are approximations. Degree candidacy is limited to five years. 

5 Descriptions of courses taken from: Teachers College, Columbia University. Teachers College 
Bulletin: Announcement for the Year 1946-1947. Thirty-Seventh Series, No. 1. New York: the Col- 
lege, May 1946. 
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Field Work in the Administration of Elementary Schools (Ed. 233Mx-234- 
Mx) 

Opportunity is afforded for study of a special problem in the administration 
of elementary schools, and for selected students experienced in elementary- 
schools administration to obtain internship experience in the field. (Credit: 
1-4 points) 


Research in the Administration of Elementary Schools (Ed. 433R-434R) 
Specific inquiry concerning problems of organization and administration may 
be pursued either by an individual student or by a group of students interested 
in a particular area. (Credit: 2 or 3 points) 


Other courses within the division of interest to prospective elementary-school 
ptincipals are: (a) administration of health education, guidance, education of 
the handicapped, and physical education; (b) educational administration as 
social policy; (c) administering the use of audio-visual materials; (d) school 
plant administration; (e) problems of staff personnel; (f) field work in school 
administration; (g) educational administration and adaptability of school sys- 
tems; (h) problems of pupil and student personnel; (i) school business ad- 
ministration; (j) the structure and administration of public-school finance; (k) 
educational administration in the small community; and (1) school building 
planning. In addition to these, candidates for degrees or diplomas are required to 
elect courses from the areas of child development, psychology, sociology, phi- 
losophy, supervision, guidance, curriculum, and teaching methods so as to provide 
for a balanced program of studies. 

For the past six years Teachers College has offered a three-weeks summer work 
conference on elementary-school administration. The objective of the conferences 
is to give elementary-school principals an opportunity to exchange views and 
to work on current problems in elementary-school administration. These con- 
ferences usually consist of lectures, panel discussions, individual conferences with 
members of the staff, individual and group research on specific problems, and 
individual reading. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI* 


The Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Graduate Division offers 
professional work in education leading to the degree of master of education and 
the degree of doctor of education. The work for master’s candidates is organized 
into three programs of concentration, one of which is School Administration and 
Supervision. The major purposes of this program are to prepare those who look 
forward to working as principals, superintendents, or supervisors, and to further 
the professional training of those already in administrative positions. 

This training for leadership is based on a comprehensive understanding of the 
entire educational program, and articulated courses are offered toward this 
end. Graduate courses in education are open to students who have completed 
the requirements for a teaching certificate or a minimum of fifteen semester 
hours in education and psychology (maximum of six hours in psychology). 


Onis As submitted by Carter V. Good, Dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
io. 
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Requirements for the degree of master of education are the completion of 
twenty-eight semester hours of work, the acceptance of a master’s thesis and 
passing final comprehensive examinations. A master’s degree from an accredited 
institution is prerequisite to admittance to candidacy for the degree of doctor of 
education. The doctor’s degree is awarded to those who have completed an 
acceptable program of studies, have at least three years’ professional experience, 
have completed dissertation requirements, and passed a final comprehensive oral 
examination. 

Graduate Program III, School Administration and Supervision, for master’s 
candidates, consists of five graduate constants (or required courses) and a num- 
ber of elective courses dealing with administrative, supervisory, and curriculum 
problems, of which a minimum of ten hours is required. Doctor's candidates in 
administration and supervision pursue a similar program of courses for part of 
their work. The following® are brief descriptions of these courses: 


I. Graduate Constants 


Principles of Thesis Writing (Ed. 107) 

Research methods and procedures in preparing theses and reports; principles 
for evaluation of educational literature. This course is required of all candi- 
dates for graduate degrees and should be taken early in the program. 


Seminar: Scientific Method and Research (Ed. 103) 
May be substituted for Ed. 107 


Advanced Educational Psychology (Ed. 110) 

Current issues and recent evidence in the major areas of educational psychol- 
ogy, including growth, personality, heredity and environment, intelligence, 
learning, transfer of training, emotion, motivation, and teaching methods. 


Seminar: Psychology and Principles of Teaching (Ed. 102) 
May be substituted for Ed. 110. 


Elementary Educational Measurement (Ed. 104a) 
Measurement and evaluation in education, use and interpretation of tests in 
diagnosis and appraisal, theory and practice in test construction. 


Elementary Statistical Methods (Ed. 105a) 

Statistical methods basic to the solution of problems in education and psychol- 
ogy; elementary technics and procedures, with applications and _interpre- 
tation. 


Individual Thesis Research (Ed. 106) 

In administration and supervision. 
II. Administration and Supervision Courses 

Elective courses. Only those which would be elected by a candidate for the 
elementary-school principalship are listed below: 


School Administration (Ed. 115) 
First semester: Organizational units; board of education; superintendent of 


® Descriptions of courses taken from University of Cincinnati Bulletin, Teachers College Annountt 
ment of Courses for 1947-1948. Cincinnati, Ohio: the University, 1947. 
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schools; personnel services; and organization of the instructional program. 
Second semester: Appraisal and interpretation; statewide and federal aspects 
of administration ; and professional and voluntary educational agencies. 





Seminar in Organization of the School System (Ed. 101) 
Similar to Ed, 115. 


Business Administration of the Schools (Ed. 115.1) 

First semester: Principles of school finance; sources of income; the budget; 
school accounting; debt service. Second semester: Population trends and 
school planning; construction, operation, and maintenance of school plants; 
school equipment and supplies; transportation; insurance; analysis and con- 
trol of costs. 


Elementary-School Administration (Ed. 118a) 
Types of elementary-school organization; curriculum; schedule; pupil par- 
ticipation; measurement ; classification; attendance; health; staff. 


Seminar in Administration and Supervision (Ed, 119) 


School Supervision (Ed. 116) 

Participation of teachers in democratic cooperative procedures and plans 
of supervision; observation and conferences in evaluation of teaching; the 
various types of supervisory services in improving instruction. 


Supervision of Student Teaching (Ed. 116.1) 


Evaluation and Improvement of Elementary Instruction (Ed. 118.1) 
A modern school; its philosophy, organization, administration, personnel, 
curriculum, methods, and appraisal procedures. 


Foundations of Method (Ed. 119.2) 
Curriculum Development (Ed. 117.2) 


Elementary-School Curriculum (Ed. 139.3) 


A second field for the final master’s examination consists of at least eight 
hours of courses in the field of elementary education (for prospective elementary- 
school principals). 

Those who satisfactorily complete this program qualify for the Ohio State 
Elementary Principals Provisional Certificate. The requirements for this certificate 
are: 


1. An eight-year professional teaching certificate; 

2. Three years’ teaching experience; 

3. A bachelor’s degree. 

A professional principal’s certificate, which becomes permanent after forty 
months of satisfactory experience, is granted after three years’ experience as an 
elementary principal and the earning of a master’s degree, with a substantial 
block of credit in elementary-school administration. The state law requires a 
specific course in elementary-school administration. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS* 


The graduate program for elementary principals is adjusted to fit the individ. 
ual’s professional needs and is based on a four-year undergraduate elementary 
education program which includes approximately the following amount of gen- 
eral and professional education—forty-eight quarter hours of elementary edu 
cation and psychology; twenty-seven quarter hours of the language arts; twenty- 
seven quarter hours of the fine and applied arts; twenty-seven quarter hours 
of social studies; and twenty-seven quarter hours of science, including health 
and nutrition. 

The first year of graduate work, leading to the master’s degree, includes not 
less than twenty-four hours and not more than thirty-two hours in education. 
The other sixteen or more hours are taken in service courses closely related to 
the principal’s needs. The professional courses are distributed in at least four of 
the following six areas: philosophy, curriculum, instruction, supervision, ad- 
ministration, and research—with the exact amount in each area depending on 
undergraduate training and the type of position for which preparation is being 
made. The education courses’ recommended within each area and the maximum 
amount of credit allowed are summarized below: 


I. Philosophy (4 credit hours) 


Applications of Educational Philosophy (Ed. 525) (4)** 

This course considers the meaning, function, and scope of education in con- 
temporary society with special reference to the continuity of development of 
educational beliefs. The factors which have influenced the growth of current 
beliefs are traced as they have entered and become a part of educational 
practice. 


The School and Its Community Relationships (Ed. 552C) (4) 

Problems: the relationship of the school to community movements and 
organizations with health and safety, government and civic life, religion, 
occupation, extension services, children’s organizations and clubs, adult edu- 
cation, cultural organizations, relief, cooperative movements, and the like. 
Also the relationship of the community to such school activities as attendance, 
athletics, lunch, libraries, extracurriculum programs, home study, records and 
reports, guidance, school fairs and exhibits, special programs and cam- 
paigns, excursions, home and school visitation, student participation in 
government, school stores and savings accounts, raising money for schools, 
pupil conduct, transportation, publicity, and the like. 


II. Curriculum (4 or 8 credit hours) 
The Curriculum (Ed. 568) (4) 


The Elementary-School Curriculum (Ed. 588) (4) 


* As submitted by Felix C. Robb, Assistant to the President, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. : : 

T Description of courses taken from the George Peabody College for Teachers Bulletin. New Series, 
June 1947, Vol. 36, No. 6. ’ f 
** Note: numbers in parentheses indicate quarter hours credit. 
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Research in Curriculum Making (Ed. 668) (4) 

Students in this course will undertake research projects in cooperation with 
curticulum programs in operation in the field. Opportunity will be afforded 
to work in detail with committees in such programs. 


III. Instruction (4 or 8 credit hours) 


Materials and Methods in an Activity Program (Ed. 400A) (4) 

This course provides an opportunity for an acquaintance with the work of 
the elementary school as modified by unifying theories in education and 
changing conceptions of the educative process. Special study is given to teach- 
ing technics and the use of different types of materials and subjectmatter con- 
tent when educational activities grow out of centers of child interest. 


Opportunity is given for students to analyze the recorded experiences of pro- 
gressive teachers and to observe and evaluate teaching in the nursery school, 
kindergarten, and first six grades of the Peabody Demonstration School. 
Students should reserve one morning per week for observation. 


Instructional Technics in the Elementary School (Ed. 400B) (4) 

The aim of this course is to study critically and functionally the methods of 
instruction in the different elementary-school subjects. Attention will be 
concentrated upon approved technics in the light of recent research in the 
following fields: language arts, social science, number relationships, music 
and art appreciation. Observation of demonstration teaching will be made an 
integral part of the study of each field in Child Study Clinic and Demonstra- 
tion School. 


Observation and Directed Teaching (Ed. 401) (4) 

Two or more consecutive hours a day are required in the laboratory situation 
with children, totaling at least ten hours a week, to receive credit and one 
additional hour must be reserved for weekly conference with supervisors and 
college instructors. When feasible, opportunity will be granted for super- 
vision experience in one’s special field. 


Laboratory Course in the Technics of Diagnostic and Remedial Instruction 
(Ed. 443A) (4) 

Work in this course will be carried out in the Child Study Clinic, Students 
will be given an opportunity to learn the uses of various instruments and 
devices used in diagnosis and remedial work with retarded and problem cases 
in the several fields of expected school achievement. Students will have direct 
experience in guidance of problem children and will gain first-hand experi- 
ence in evaluation of progress and the appraisal of all such procedures. The 
Child Study Clinic is equipped for this course and special guidance will be 
given to all who desire to enter this field. Cases of retardation in school 
subjects as reading, arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, speech deficiencies, and 
emotional problems will be used for demonstration and study by enrollees in 
this course. 


IV, Supervision (4 or 8 credit hours) 


Planning and Administering Instructional Supervision (Ed. 551) (4) or 
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Elementary-School Supervision (Ed. 531) (4) 

A fundamental course for elementary principals, general and special super. 
visors. Open to master teachers and those whose major interest is in the field 
of administration. VI 


Among the more prominent topics receiving attention are the following: 
mature and functions of modern supervision; effect of recent tendencies in 
education upon supervisory theory and practices; participation of teachers in 
the determination of educational policies; duties and relationships of the 
different supervisory officials ; an effectively organized program of supervision; 
standards for judging teaching and evaluating learning; meeting the needs 
of teachers with varying abilities thru modernizing older technics such as 
teachers meetings, and utilizing many new supervisory agencies, such as work- | 
shops, studio groups, teachers excursions, etc., with special attention to the 
inservice training of teachers and volunteer workers. | 


Special Problems in Teaching and Supervision (Ed. 507) (4) | 
This course is open to saliee students who wish to undertake individual 

and group study in connection with special problems in the field of elementary 
education. It is planned primarily to meet the needs of general and special 
supervisors, supervising principals, and those supervising student teachers, 


The group problems will be taken from the fields in which teachers most 
frequently ask supervisory guidance and which most seriously affect the 
progress of children. Individual problems may be chosen in terms of special 
interest and need. 

or 
Practice in Supervision (Ed. 559A) (4) 
Prerequisite: courses in methods for the grades or subjects in which super- 
visory practice is to be undertaken and experience in teaching. 


~~, we Mec oa FR fh bec 


en 
A course of special interest to superintendents, principals, and supervisors. 
Each student will be required to work in a school situation, gather basic data | 
for the determination of specific goals of supervision, select appropriate 
devices and technics for the achievement of these goals, formulate a program 
of ‘supervision, at least begin to put this program into operation, and plan 
for the evaluation of the results. 


V. Administration (4 or 8 credits) 


The Principalship (Ed. 454) (4) 

This course is planned for those who are or who expect to become principals. 
Some of the specific topics of this course are: the duties of the a 
relationship to pupils, teachers; superintendents, schoolboard, and community; F 
problems in regard to grading and promotion of pupils; use of teachers 
meetings; records and reports; playgrounds; assemblies; extracurriculum and 
community activities. 


Organization and Administration of Elementary Education (Ed. 562) (4) 
The following topics will be studied: the principal and his leadership; his 
relation to all agents and agencies of the school; types of elementary-school 
organization; administrative and instructional supervision; classification and 
promotion of pupils; curriculum activities and materials; public relations; 
office administration ; plant operation; assemblies ; extra-instructional activities; 
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special classes; library and health programs. Opportunity will be given for 
visitation to rural and urban schools on inspectional and survey bases in 
connection with the courses. 


VI. Research (4 or 8 credits) 
Child Development and Guidance (Ed. 455A) (4) 


Studies Affecting Elementary Education (Ed. 504) (4) 

This course is planned for elementary majors and graduate students needing 
to acquaint themselves with the changes the science of education is making 
in theory and practices within our elementary schools. 


It includes a brief survey of all the recent research in elementary education, 
but gives special attention to those studies which have had greatest influence 
in modifying the methods and materials used in teaching the different ele- 
mentary-school subjects. The findings in each case are evaluated and applied 
to teaching, supervision, curriculum construction, and further experimentation 
to preschool and elementary education. 


Instruction and Investigations in Reading (Ed. 536A) (4) 

The aim of this course is to make an intensive analysis of reading programs 
in the public school from the standpoint of current instructional and remedial 
methodologies. Investigation by individual students or committees will be 
cartied out on such problems as: development of fundamental reading habits 
and attitudes; oral and silent reading instruction; diagnostic and remedial 
instruction ; critical evaluation of reading materials; demonstration and experi- 
mental use of objective devices for improving and testing reading abilities; 
clinical technics. 


A sample first-year graduate program is given below to illustrate how the 


general program recommended was worked out in actual practice for one indi- 
vidual, This program is varied to meet special needs of the individual. 


Education (32 hours) 
Ed.525 Application of Educational Philosophy (4) 
Ed.588 The Elementary-School Curriculum (4) 
Ed.443 Technics of Diagnosis and Remedial Instruction (4) 
Ed.531 Elementary-School Supervision (4) 
Ed.559A Practice in Supervision (4) 
Ed.454 The Principalship (4) 
Ed.562 Organization and Administration of Elementary Education (4) 
Ed.504 Studies Affecting Elementary Education (4) 


Related Courses (16 hours) 
Soc. 431 The Family (4) 
Psy. 484 Tests and Measurements (4) 

Geog. 520 Geographical Foundations of Nations (4) 

Eng. 444 Writing for Publication (4) 
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UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO Rico, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION* 


The University of Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras is a publicly controlled and 
financed institution. Its College of Education has for its objectives (a) the pte- 
service and inservice professional training of teachers, supervisors, and educa- 
tional administrators; (b) the development of educational practices suitable to 
conditions in Puerto Rico; (c) the scientific study of educational problems: and 
(d) the education of public opinion thru publications, conferences, and forums, 

The College of Education awards degrees and professional diplomas upon the 
completion of approved programs of study. The degree of bachelor of arts in 
elementary education is granted for a four-year course in elementary education, 
At the end of the first two years of this course (normal school) the Professional 
Diploma in Elementary Education (general normal diploma) is awarded. This 
diploma satisfies the legal educational requirement for the elementary-school 
teacher's certificate. The two years of study beyond normal school provide 
richer professional training for elementary-school teaching. 

The Professional Diploma in Educational Administration and Supervision is 
awarded to holders of a bachelor’s degree and a regular teaching certificate when 
they complete the program of study in educational administration and super- 
vision. 

The program of study® pursued by candidates for this professional diploma is 
one year in length and consists of the following prescribed and suggested elective 
courses: 


I. Prescribed Courses 


Basic Course in the Curriculum (Ed. 280) 

Sociological basis and psychological viewpoints of the curriculum and of 
teaching; individual needs, interests, and purposes in curriculum; use of 
community resources; an appraisal of our present educational program; 
supervision and guidance in the improvement of the curriculum; evaluating 
the outcomes of the curriculum. (Credit: 3 hours) 


Advanced Study of the Elementary-School Curriculum (Ed. 305) 

Plans for curriculum development in the elementary school; the activity pro- 
gram; environment and the curriculum; unit construction; collection and use 
of curriculum and teaching materials; evaluation of current practices in out 
public-school program and in representative cities of the United States. 
(Credit: 3 hours) 


Tests and Measurements for the Elementary School (Ed. 235) 
An advanced study of test construction and statistical treatment, with special 
reference to the elementary school. (Credit: 3 hours) 


Basic Course in School Administration (Ed, 277) 

A critical study of national, state, and local administrative practices, preference 
being given to administrative problems in the Puerto Rican school system. 
(Credit: 3 hours) 


* As submitted by Pedro A. Cebollero, Dean, College of Education, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. i pe 7 < 

8 Description of courses taken from: University of Puerto Rico. Announcements for 1946-1947. Series 
13, No. 2. Rio Piedras, P. R.: the University, May 1946. 
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Basic Course in School Supervision (Ed. 279) 
Theories, technics, and practices in modern school supervision, and their 
application to Puerto Rican needs and conditions. (Credit: 3 hours) 


The Elementary-School Principalship (Ed. 383) 

Study of the elementary-school principal as an organizer, as an executive, and 
as a supervisor of instruction. Practical work will be done in connection with 
the University Elementary School. (Credit: 3 hours) 


Elementary-School Supervision (Ed. 287) 
A specialized course in the technic of supervision in the elementary school. 
(Credit: 3 hours) 


Philosophy of Education (Ed. 399-400) 

An advanced course stressing the relationship between modern social thinking 

and education. The role of the school as a tool for the reorientation of both 

personal and social behavior will be intensively considered. (Credit: 4 hours) 
II. Suggested Elective Courses 


A minimum of five hours’ credit must be earned in one or more of the fol- 


lowing courses: 


School Law (Ed. 301) 

The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student with the school law of 
the Island and to discuss those principles of law derived from court decisions 
that govern the legal relations of parents, children, teachers, and school 
administrators, with reference to the public-school system. Special emphasis is 
given to the decisions of our insular courts and to the opinions of the attorney 
general in cases related to the administration of schools in Puerto Rico. 
(Credit: 2 hours) 


Principles and Practices of Educational and Vocational Guidance (Ed. 
161-162) 

This course aims to give the student a comprehensive view of the underlying 
principles, practices, and technics of educational and vocational guidance. 
(Credit: 6 hours) 


Problems in School Administration and Supervision (Ed. 381-382) 
Research in selected problems. Individual work and seminar discussions. 
(Credit: 9 hours) 


Public-School Finance (Ed. 391) 

The aim of this course is to acquaint the student with the fundamentals of 
educational finance, especially with such problems as school revenue, budget- 
ing, accounting, custody, and protection of school funds. The financial aspects 
of the Puerto Rican school system will be given special attention. (Credit: 
3 hours) 


Advanced Educational Sociology (Ed. 293) 
Research work in the rural social organization of Puerto Rico, in order to 
understand the social environment of our rural school; and, in the light of the 
research accomplished, to offer well-grounded suggestions for the reconstruc- 
tion of the rural school and its curriculum. (Credit: 3 hours) 
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The legal requirements for the elementary-school principal’s certificate are: 
(a) a valid elementary-school teacher's certificate; (b) three years of satisfactory 
experience as an elementary-school teacher; and (c) fifteen semester hours in 
educational administration and supervision, including a basic course in school 
administration and a basic course in school supervision, offered by the University 
of Puerto Rico or any other accredited educational institution.° 

The professional diploma in educational administration and supervision 
awarded by the University of Puerto Rico is intended for teachers who have com- 
pleted a bachelor’s degree in education and who prepare for administrative 
work of any kind in the field of education, including the principalship of rural 
and urban elementary schools. The program outlined above which leads to this 
professional diploma far exceeds the minimum legal requirements for the prin- 
cipal’s certificate. 


CERTIFICATES 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR PRINCIPALS’ 


® From Law No, 211, approved May 11, 1945. 
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AVAILABLE YEARBOOKS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 


Studies in the Elementary School Principalship. Fifth Yearbook, 1926. 
300 p. $1.00. 

Projects in Supervision. Sixth Yearbook, 1927. 260 p. $1.00. 

The Elementary School Principalship. (Report of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Training.) Seventh Yearbook, 1928. 510 p. $1.00. 

Activities of the Principal. Eighth Yearbook, 1929. 400 p. $1.00. 

The Principal and Administration. Ninth Yearbook, 1930. 603 p. $1.00. 

The Principal and Supervision. Tenth Yearbook, 1931. 524 p- $1.00. 

Personality Adjustment of the Elementary School Child. Fifteenth Year- 
book, 1936. 448 p. $1.50. 

Appraising the Elementary School Program. Sixteenth Yearbook, 1937, 
431 p. $1.50. 

Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School. Seventeenth Year- 
book, 1938. 480 p. $1.50. 

Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary School Child. Eighteenth 
Yearbook, 1939. 480 p. $1.50. 

Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child. Nineteenth Yearbook, 
1940. 508 p. $1.50. 

Language Arts in the Elementary School. Twentieth Yearbook, 1941. 
447 p. $2.00. 

In-Service Growth of School Personnel. Twenty-First Yearbook, 1942. 
352 p. $2.00. 

Elementary Schools: The Frontline of Democracy. Twenty-Second Year- 
book, 1943. 351 p. $2.00. 

Community Living and the Elementary School. Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, 
1945. 352 p. $2.00. 

Learning World Goodwill in the Elementary School. Twenty-Fifth Year- 
book, 1946. 368 p. $2.00. 

Spiritual Values in the Elementary School. Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, 1947. 
352 p. $3.00. 

The Elementary School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow. Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook, 1948. About 420 p. $3.00. 
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SPECIAL BULLETINS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Radio and the Classroom. 1941. 98 p. 75¢. 


How To Know and How To Use Your Community. 1942. 80 p. 75¢. 
The Elementary School Principal Plans for Safe Living. 1945. 24 p. 30¢. 


Teachers and Children Plan for Safe Living. 1945. 24 p. 30¢. 

Elementary School Buildings. 1946. 48 p. 35¢. 

The Role of Speech in the Elementary School. 1946. 120 p. $1.00. (No 
discounts allowed on this bulletin. ) 

And Proudly Serve—As a Principal. 1947. 16. p. Free. 

The Principal and Audio-Visual Education. 1947-48, 96 p. $1.00. 

Teach Them All—In Elementary Schools. 1948. 32 p. 35¢. 


Filmstrip—Education for All American Children. 1948. 52 frames. $2.00. 
(No discounts allowed on this. ) 


ON THE yearbooks and special bulletins published by the Department 
discounts are given for more than one copy of the same publication, as 
follows: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 copies or 
more, 33/3 percent. Order from the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D.C. 
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RECORDS AND INFORMATION 


HE YEARBOOKS of the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
Tie National Education Association have carried a listing of the current 
membership for each year, and also a listing of state, sectional, and local 
associations of elementary-school principals. The next several pages of this 
yearbook carry the names of the membership for 1947-48, as well as the 
names of the presidents and secretaries of clubs and associations. While 
the lists of the latter are not complete, they include every organization 
from which up-to-date information about its officers was received in time 
for publication. It will be of great help if all organizations of elementary- 
school principals will supply such information regularly for inclusion. 

The total membership in the Department for 1947-48 was 10,299— 
the highest yet attained. Of this number 421 are life members. The eight 
states ranking highest are: California 72, Nebraska 42, New York 27, 
Florida 20, New Jersey 19, with Georgia, Indiana, and Texas with 17 
each. There were 80 new life members during this current year. In the last 
five years the total membership has almost doubled. Five states now have 
more than 500 members each. They are in order of rank: California, 
New York, Texas, Ohio, and Illinois. Seven states have more than one- 
third of the total membership and ten states have more than one-half of 
the total number of members. Twenty-five states reached their quotas as 
set by the officers. Arizona has more members than there are elementary- 
school principals in the state. These few facts indicate that elementary- 
school principals and supervisors are interested in the high standards set 
by the officers of the Department and are willing to improve their own 
professional status as well as the quality of education for children of the 
elementary school. 

The officers of the Department hope to achieve still higher goals this 
coming year, not only in increased number of members, but in services to 
members. They realize that the time has now come for a nation-wide pro- 
gram of action designed to raise the professional status of the elementary- 
school principal. This problem has been brought about by the shortage of 
teachers and the lack of adequate facilities, by an increasing birth rate, 
and by parents being concerned about the kind of education their children 
are receiving. This achievement can be realized only thru the coopera- 
tion of all, for as the Department grows in numbers and financial resources 
it will be possible to reach more people who are vitally interested in 
steadily improving the work of the elementary school. 

Eva G. PINKSTON, Executive Secretary 
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List of Members, 1947-1948 


HIs List of the current membership of The Department of Elementary 


School Principals is correct to June 1, 1948. Identifying symbols are 


used as follows: 


+ Life members of the Department 

** State representatives of the Department 

* City, county, and district representatives of the Department 
§ Members during the year who are now deceased 


ALABAMA 


Abrams, U. H., Elementary School, Clanton 
Allen, Edith, 203 Choccolocco, Oxford 
Anderson, Vera, Altamont Apts., Birmingham 5 
Ansley, Foster, 2408 N. 12th Ave., Birmingham 3 
Seamery, J. S:, Crichton 
ett, Mrs. Dorothy K., Cottage Hill School, 
mtgomery 6 
Bailey, yw 4 1712 Alabama Ave., Huntsville 
Barger, Mrs. Lucile R., Morris School, Morris 
—— man, Mattie, R.D. 14, Box 591, Birming- 
am 
Bayles, , E., Anderson 
Becton, Mrs. Lillian, 1017 Houston St., Mobile 19 
Belser, Birdie A., 103 N. Lewis St., Montgomery 


ee. sa O. B., Box 795, Mobile 5 

Beverly, Ola, Brownville 

Bonino, Mary, Republic 

tBooker, R. L., Vice-Pres., Dept. of Eiem. School 
cae Natl. Educ. Assn., 1158 Gorgas, Mobile 


Brooks, Annie Louise, 58 N. Monterey St., Mobile 

Brown, Eura, 861 Walnut St., Gadsden 

Brown. Gregory Me ns 5117 S. Seventh Ct., 
Birmingham 6 

Brown, Mrs. Katherine O., 1615 Arlington Ave., 
Bessemer 

Brown, L. P., Clark School, Selma 

Bryant, Mrs. Fred B., 2025 Leighton Ave., 
Anniston 

Burns, Merle, Box 193, Woodstock 

Butler, Garland, Elementary School, Brent 

Caldwell, Sallie, Dallas Academy, Selma 

Cameron, Olivia, Box 447, Carbon Hill 

Campbell, T. J., N. Fourth St., Attalla 

Campbell, W. L., Box 85, Warrior 

Carlisle, Mrs. Cecil A., 1616 Wellington Rd., 
Homewood 

Carson, Lois, 2210 Walnut Ave., Anniston 

Carter, Mrs. Letitia E., Box 273, Tuskegee 
Institute 

Castleberry, James N., 1627 Dartmouth Ave., 
Bessemer 

Chapman, Mrs. C. E., R.D. 2, Dockery Apts., 
Tuscaloosa 

Clements, J. R., 1220 Waverly St., Birmingham 7 

Collum, William E., Powell School, 2331 Sixth 
Ave. N., Birmingham 4 

Cooner, Mrs. Lummie, Powhatan 

Cove. Lela, 114 River Falls ‘St., Andalusia 
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> 

Nugent, Muret E., 765 S. Ninth St., Noblesville 

rc Eugene, 1606 E. Vermont St., Indian- 
apolis 

O'Dell, Violette, 130 N. Second St., Elkhart 

Orear, Ethel L., 617 E. Main St., Lebanon 

Orr, Mrs. Mildred B., 5347 College Ave., 
Indianapolis 5 

Ostheimer, George F., R.D. 11, Box 289N, 
Indianapolis 44 

Page. Lawrence A., Henry Reis School, Evans- 
ville 11 

Perry, H. A., 1047 N. Kennedy, Kokomo 

Pesavento, Irma, 506 N. Seventh St., Clinton 

Petro, Kenneth, Roosevelt School, Muncie 

Phipps, Laura E., McCulloch School, Ft. Wayne 

Pitman, Dorsey F., 702 Catterlin St., Frankfort 

Pittenger, Avice, R.D. 3, Muncie 

Plant, Mrs. Lela, Glen Park School, Gary 

Plasket, Joseph H., Hamilton School, Ft. Wayne 

Plummer, Emerson, 5623 E. Washington, In- 
dianapolis 1 

Pollock, Donald, 689 Lake St., Hobart 

Popp, Freda M., 4453 Central Ave., Indianapolis 

Powers, Mrs. Esther, 3705 Graceland, Indian- 
apolis 8 

Price, Hugh W., Central School, Mt. Vernon 

ages aa J., 3025 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 

Rafter, Agda, 1214 E. Broadway, Logansport 

Ramey, Belle, 3433 Central, Indianapolis 5 

¢Rankin, Mrs. Vivian Sowers, 144 Buckingham 
Dr., Indianapolis . : 

Ray, Mrs. Mary S., School 60, Indianapolis 

Reily, Alma B., 1003 W. Brook St., Mitchell 

a om Crissie E., Studebaker School, South 


Ben 
Rentschler, Mrs. Cora, 5451 E. Tenth St., In- 
dianapolis ‘ 
Reynard, Mrs. May, Kaley School, South Bend 19 
Rhodes, Ruth M., Wallace School, Hammond 
Rich, Thomas E., 6918 Jackson Ave., Hammond 
Riker, Jeanette, 1535 Central Ave., Indianapolis 2 
Riley, Herman M., 4066 Boulevard Pl., Indian- 
apolis 8 
Robb, Mrs. Iris F., 1920 H St., Bedford 
Robbins, Pauline, State Street, School, Huntington 
Robertson, O. Dale, Franklin School, Ft. 
Wayne 
Rochelle, Dr. Charles E., 1173 E. Indiana St., 
Evansville , 
+Rohrer, Basil E., 823 Jackson Ave., Evansville 


Centennial School, Evans- 
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nape he Mrs. Ethel, 627 Portage Ave., South 

en 

Rose, Virginia, Box 26, Akro 

Royalty, avid L., 1318 N. Willow Rd., Evans- 
ville 

Ronk, Mary E., 3630 N. Meridian, Indianapolis 

Rost, Mrs. Georgia S., 5612 Winthrop Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Russell, Jessie C.. 111 E. 16th St., Indianapolis 

Salmon, Flossie E., 505 Walnut St., Petersburg 

Sarber, "Harold O., 1504 E. Beardsley, Elkhart 

Schaaf, Donald J., Baker School, Evansville 

Schafer, Dan, tade School, North Vernon 

Scott, Elizabeth H., 3025 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 

Seip a + ted M., 1002 E., Lewis St., Ft. 

ayn 

Shadley.. Madison T., 3755 Rockville Rd., In- 
dianapolis 

Shaffer, R. D., Supt. of Schools, Munci : 

*Sherwood, Hollace C., Burris School, * Mitchell 

Shew, Sarah Rue, Universal 

**Shirley, Mrs. Edith R., 324 N. Linwood, 
Indianapolis 1 

Shockley, Mrs. Eva M., 115% S. Ninth St., 
Richmond 

Shonk, John, R.D. 2, Peru 

Simpson, Dorothy, 815 N. Ninth St., La Favette 

Sluyter, Arthur M., 7041 Monroe Ave., Ham- 
mond 

Smith, Amos V., Oaklandon 

Smith, Lloyd N., Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute 

Snodgrass, Field, Chestnut Street School, Jeffer- 
sonville 

Sonner, Cecil B., Charlestown 

Soules, ee F., 24 S. 20th St., Terre Haute 


Spice —q 8, ., 2303 Brown St., Anderson 
Spradley, arl A., 902 N. Weinbach Ave., Evans- 
ville 


Spuller, Maul, 4518 Wilmette Ave., Ft. Wavne 

Stafford, Lawrence T., 1043 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis 

Stafford, Mabel, 430 W. Main St., Richmond 

Stahl, Edgar A., Greenwood School, Terre Haute 

Standiford, F. W., 120 Beverly Ct., Michigan 


Ci 
Standiford, Myrtle C., 413 N. Main, Rushville 
Stump, Merlin B., 1620 Central, Indianapolis 
Suchanek, Minnie M., 312 E. Donmoyer, South 
Bend 14 
Sullivan, Marie, 1040 N. Delaware, Indianapolis 
Summers, Helen, o Martin St., Ligonier 
Sunthimer, oe -» 5505 Guilford Ave., In- 
dianapolis 5 
Sutherland, Mrs. Lucile, R.D. 9, Box 467, In- 
dianapolis 44 
Swartzel, Geraldine, 326 North St., Logansport 
Sweeney, H. E., 1721 Charles St., La Fayette 
*Switzer, Charles Z., 1014 Brown St.. La Fayette 
Swope, Lena D., 513 E. 20th St., Indianapolis 
Terrell Homer H., 140 E. Garfield Ave., Martins- 


ville 

Themes. 4 Alice Cary, 3922 New Haven Ave., Ft. 
a 

Theanea, Charlot C., 307 Lincoln, Indianapolis 

#Thomas, E Glenn, Amboy 

a Rose H., 2824 "Dectewssl Pl., Indian- 


polis 
Thornbureh, John W., 5210 Central Ave., In- 
dianapolis 
be Kermit R., 42 Beech Grove Ave., Bates- 
vi 
Traw, * Glen H., Emma Roach School. Evansville 
Trueblood, Grace, Harrison School, Vincennes 
Tyndall, Claude, 4318 Broadway, Indianapolis 
== Cleave, Nelson R., McKeen School, Terre 
aute 
Vice, Mrs. Mae, 416 W. Main St., Muncie 
Vinson, Cecil, 1229 S. Eight St., Terre Haute 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Laura, 62 Layman Ave., In- 
dianapolis 
Waldo, Mrs. Helen, Riley School, Muncie 
Walker, John S., McKinley School, Muncie 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Wallace, Harrold W., Jefferson School, Muncie 
Walters, Herman G., 328 Kinsey St., Richmond 
Walters. Lee, 1118 S. Webster St. Kokomo 
Warner, Lawrence A., 2612 Waynewood Dr. 
Ft. Wayne : 
Watson, Mozelle, Box 14, Michigan City 
Webster, Maran, 680 Water St., Hobart 
Weinantz, Russel, R.D. St. Paul 
Weldy, Allen, Lincoln School Elkhart 
bf Myron D., 1141 Belmont Ave., South 
Bend 15 
Whalin, Clarence M., Sutton School, Dunkirk 
Wheeler, Mrs. Edna Brier, 3909 State St., In- 
dianapolis 
Whitaker, H. E., 1706 W. Wyoming St., In. 
dianapolis 3 
Whittier, C. Taylor, 450 Cleveland St., Gary 
*Wiehl, Irene S., 1702 Park Ave., Indianapolis 2 
Wiesman, Harold J., 822 Ravenswood Dr., Evans- 
ville 13 
Wiles, Eva Y., 528 N. Central Ct., Indianapolis 
Williams, M. O., 120 N. Vine St., Plainfield 
Wilson, Flora A., R.D. 4, Crawfordsville 
*Wilson, John W., 1525 S. Indiana Ave., Ko- 
komo 
Wilson, Reba M., 904 W. Sixth St., Anderson 
Witham, Lewis F., 246 Oakwood St., Hammond 
Witt, Mrs. Elizabeth R., Calvin Kendall School, 
Tenth and Wallace Sts. » Indianapolis 
Wright, Dr. Wendell W., Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Wryand, Ralph B., 300 S. Washington, Danville 
Young, I. Charles, Clayton School, Marion 
Youngman, Charles W., 60 Kenmore Rd., In- 
dianapolis 1 
dekar, James L., Emerson School, Muncie 


IOWA 
Auwie. Bertha O., 1234 Second Ave. N., Ft. 


joage 
Aikin, Jeannette, 728 Warden Apts., Ft. Dodge 
Anderson, Eleanor, Dodge School, Council Bluffs 
Anderson, Erma X., Perkins School, Des Moines 
Ann, Sister M. Gertrude, O.S.F., Briar Cliff 
College, Sioux City 
Ayer, M. Dorothy, 2 Park Pl., Keokuk 
Bethel, Hollie, 216 N. 34th St., Council Bluffs 
Beverley, Florence, Longfellow School, Waterloo 
Bjorklund, Mrs. Ethel, 2514 S. Fred Oelwein 
Blanchard, Kathryn, 1226 48th St., Des Moines 
+Bovee, Earl E., 2005 Olive St., Cedar Falls 
Bregman, Henry, Fulton School, Dubuque 
Bures, Henriette, 1816 Seventh Ave. S. E., Cedar 
Rapids : 
Bybuth, Leona, Sunnyside School, Burlington 
~Campbell, Isabella J., Garfield School, Cedar 
Rapids 
Carlson, Evelyn M., Beardshear School, Ames 
Carlson, Louise, Box 186, Winterset 
Carter, W. Monroe, 1504 Mississippi Ave., 
Davenport 
Cartwright, Lottie, 305 E. State St., Marshalltown 
Chamberlin, Grace, 211 N. Fourth St., Marshall- 


town : 
‘Ga, June, 301 W. Washington St., Fair- 
e 


Christian, S. A., Washington School, Keokuk 
Clarke, Ellen, 606 S. 19th St., Centerville 
Coates, Rheda, Perkins School, Burlington 
Conaway, Jennie, 107 . Washington, Council 
Bluffs 
Coon, Hazel E., 1414 First St. S. E., Mason City 
Cooper, Katherine E., 817 Hodge Ave., Ames 
Crumrine, Jeannette, 1013 Denver, Waterloo 
Cunningham, Nelle, 1042 Davis Ave., Des Moines 
Deene, Adlyn, 607 Locust, Atlantic 
Dekker, Marion, 766 Warden Apts., Ft. Dodge 
DeKock, H. C., Supt. of Schools, Tipton 
Dickerson, Blanche H., 809 S. Fifth St., Perry 
Dieterich, Hilda, 521 Seminary St., Dubuque 
Docken, F. L., "Supt. of Schools, Bloomfield 
Donohue, Marjorie, 516 12th St. S. E., Cedat 
Rapids’ 
Dunaway, Dorothea, Franklin School, Hamptoa 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Eckstein, Catherine, 1558 Bever Ave. S. E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Edwards, Ada H., 305 E. Broadway, Fairfield 

Faint, Agness, 808 W. Second, Waterloo. 

Fear, Dorothy, 916 First Ave. S., Estherville 

Fehrle, Carl C., Corning 

Ferry, Margaret, Ida Grove ; ; 

Finch, Bertha O., 3900 Sixth Ave., Sioux City 

Ford, Margaret, 303 South D St., Fairfield 

Frank, Emily, Luther College, Decorah | 

Frary, Marion B., Lincoln School, Burlington 

Frey, Augusta M., 1226 Rhomberg Ave., Dubuque 

Funk, C. E., 302 N. Madison, Bloomfield 

Gardner, Alice, Flint Hills School, Burlington 

Gericke, Elizabeth, 106 S. Eighth St., Marshall- 
town 

Grant, Mrs. Hazel Z., Hawthorne School, In- 
dependence : 

Greenwood, Forest, Supt. of Schools, Story City 

Griewe, C. S., Supt. of Schools, Sac City 

Griffin, Vera L., 214 E. Pleasant St., Maquoketa 

Grobee, Adella E., Whittier School, Ames 

Grupp, Mrs. Mabel B., Lincoln School, Waterloo 

Hall. Ethel, 301 First St. N. E., Mason City 

Hall, Mary E., 1600 Willson Ave., Webster 
City 

Hansen, C. Arthur, Supt. of Schools, Clearfield 

Harrington, Dorothy C., 204 First Ave. N. E., 
Oelwein : 

Hartson, Lulu M., Irving School, Creston 

Hatten, Ruth M., Roosevelt School, Perry 

Hayes, Fern A., 766 Warden Apts., Ft. Dodge 

Hays, Leslie M., Supt., Iowa School for the 
Blind, Vinton 

Heathershaw, Mae, S. W. 21st St. and Stanton 
Ave., Des Moines 15 

Heggen Sarah, Biltwell Apt., Ft. Dodge 

** elbig, Esther, 1033 Melrose Ter., Dubuque 

fHensleigh, Albert D., 117 Richard St., Iowa 


Ci 
on E. R., 1106 W. Church, Marshalltown 
Hill, Raymond, Tyler School, Cedar Rapids 
Hixenbaugh, H. C., 804 Haynes Ave., Centerville 
Hogan, Rachel, 317 N. Ninth St., Ft. Dodge 
Horgen Gladys Box 153 Decorah 
Horn, Dr. Ernest, W. 107 East Hall, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City 
Hoyman, W. H., Supt. of Schools, Indianola 
James, Glen }., Fairview School, Ottumwa 
Johnson, Bess R., Smouse School, Des Moines 
ser Nina L., 920 First Ave. S. W., Oelwein 
auphusman, Marie V., 431 Fifth Ave. S., 
Clinton 
Keane, Mrs. Eva M., 1118 Center Pl., Dubuque 
Killins, Doris E., 304 McGee Ave., Council 
Bluffs 
Kinser, D. D., Jefferson School, Davenport 
Kitch, R. L., 456 Burton St., Sioux City 
Knodle, Mary E., 220 First St. N. E.. Hampton 
Kober, Marie, 213 S. Penn, Mason City 
Kramer, Irene, Franklin School, Coulter 
Laing, Otto B., Supt. of Schools, Algona 
Lamar, Elizabeth Lee, Bryant School, Sioux City 


Lane, Zelda, Saunderson School, Burlington 
Langerak, Robert W., Bird School, Des Moines 
Larson, Leonora, 209 J St., Ft. Dodge 
Lauritzen, A. E., Co. Supt. of Schools, Algona 
Leonard, Lloyd L., Hayes School, Davenport 
ter, Miriam L., Asst. Dir. Elem. Educ., East 
High School Bldg., Waterloo 
Levenick, Herbert C., 1716 59th St., Des Moines 
Lightfoot, Lorene, 2640 Cottage Grove, Des 
.Moines 11 
Lindsley, Clyde T., Johnson School, Cedar Rapids 
Loban, Myra E., 34914 Vine St., Waterloo 
Loban, R. Lucile, Lafayette School, Waterloo 
.o Clarence B., 216 15th St. N. E., Cedar 
apids 
~~ Sa Jean Currens, Lincoln School, Cedar 
apids 
Maniece, Margaret J., 327 N. 12th St., Estherville 
March, Lucile, Loweli School, Sioux City 19 
Marlin, Martha, Bryant School, Dubuque 
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Martin, Leora, 4820 Fourth Ave., Sioux City 
McArthur, Jessie L., 700 W. Main St., Cherokee 
McCall, Flossie P., 524 First Ave. E., Newton 
McFarland, Mrs. Lucille, Glick School, Marshall- 
town 
McKitrick, Clara, Irving School, Waterloo 
McMurray, Ida, 114 N. Second St., Marshalltown 
Meek, Margaret, Leon 
Meneough, Frances, Byron Rice School, Des 
Moines 10 
Meredith, Reva Zoe, 515 N. Fourth Ave. E., 
Newton 
Miller Jennie H,., 503 W. 12th St. S., Newton 
Miner, Myrtle B., 1411 Sixth St., Perry 
Moorman, Mrs. Etta, Grimes School, Burlington 
Morgan, Doris M., 2404 Forest Dr., Des Moines 
Morgan, Ralph, Washington School, Osage 
Maske, Alvin O., 116 E. Locust St., Davenport 
Nelson, Almeda G., Victoria Hotel, Des Moines 
Nelson, Nanna, 1816 Fifth Ave. S. E., Cedar 
Rapids ; ; 
Osborn, Charlotte, Hawthorne School, Sioux City 


20 

Osborn, Edward E., 507 S. Fourth Ave. W., 
Newton : 

Othmer, A. Marea, Garfield School, Muscatine 

Parker, Clyde, Supt. of Schools, Cedar Rapids 

Patterson, Edith E., 2005 E. 29th St., Des 
Moines 17 

Pease, C. I., 2605 47th St., Des Moines 17 

Peterson, Edna L. E., 1618 E. 13th St., Des 
Moines 

Peterson, Elvira, Hotel Cerro Gordo, Mason City 

Peterson, Evelyn, Dir. of Elem. Educ., East 
High School Bldg., Waterloo 

Phenix, Mrs. Nellie A., 516 Seventh St., West 
Des Moines 

Phillips, Ruth, 1400 Second Ave. S. E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Pose, Lucile G., Van Buren School, Cedar 

apids 

Pratt, Lloyd E., 531 Woodlawn, Muscatine 

Pritchard, Ruth B., 2801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 

Putnam, Kathryn, 115 Platner St., Council Bluffs 

Raich, Carrie, 824 N. 12th St., Keokuk 

Ridgewav, Grace, Asst. Prin., Douglas School, 
Des Moines 

Ritchel, Sara L., 837 Drake Ave., Centerville 

aepes, Nellie M., 1113 W. 23rd St., Cedar 
alls 

Ryan, Grace M., 1265 Langworthy Ave., Dubuque 

Sawyer, Abbie B., 1102 Ridgewood Ave., Ames 

Schindhelm, Margaret M., 218 E. Market St., 
Iowa City 

+Schroeder, Elsa, 865 Rose St., Dubuque 

Scott, Eva B., 108 Kirk aot, Mason City 

Seavy, Donald, 534 S. Clark St., Iowa City 

Skovlin, Mrs, Blanche D., 22 N. Adams Ave., 
Mason City 

Smith, Mildred A., Box 1, Sigourney 

Smithey, Annie, 1400 Second Ave. S. E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Soltow, Deva B., 728 Warden, Ft. Dodge 

Spitzer, Dr. Herbert F., University Elementary 
School, Iowa City 

Sprague, Ina L., 1132 Elm St., Grinnell 

Steimetz, Anna M., 2175 Rosedale Ave., Dubuque 

Stephenson, W. D., 427 Lane St., Waterloo 

Stieper, Stella M., ‘Tours Hotel, Des Moines 9 

Strahan, Jenna, Taylor School, Cedar Rapids 

Sullivan, Nora, 1621 Marion St.; Knoxville 

Swanson, Mrs. Ila, 932 Kingsley, Waterloo 

Taff, Lucy, 412 N. Seventh St., Ft. Dodge 

Tapper, Inga B., 348 Forest Dr. S. E., Cedar 


Rapids 
Tavenner, Mrs. Vera, Second Ward School, 
Maquoketa 


Thada, Lillian B., 200 W. Grimes St., Fairfield 

Thorne, N. Ferne, Washington School, Des 
Moines 15 

Toohey, Blanche V., 6030 N. Waterbury Rd., 
Des Moines 12 

Trusler, Robert F,, 737 W. Second St., Ottumwa 

Vanderlinden, J, S., Supt. of Schools, Perry 
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Vasey, Hamilton G., Supt. of Schools, Inde- 
ndence 

agner, Pearl, 2700 Leech, Sioux City 

Walker, Hazel Pearl, High School, Hudson 

7Walters, Marjorie, Vice-Pres., Dept of Elem. 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 325 16th St., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids 

Weisbrod, Florence E., 2600 Kingman, Des 
Moines 

White, Esther M., Torrence School, Keokuk 

Whitenack, Ethel, 10 W. Boone St., Marshall- 
town 

Wilcox, Leona, 1916 44th St., Des Moines 

veo, Gertrude, 521 Washington St., Knox- 
ville 

Willey, Perry Homer, 207 E. Seventh St., Mus- 
catine 

Williamson, Estella, Box 27, Fairfield 

Wilson, Anne 1038 Jefferson St., Ottumwa 

Wilson, Merle E., 608 E. Williams, Ottumwa 

Wineinger, F. W., 2540 S. Glass, Sioux City 

Wood, Mrs. Roxy, 715% Hickory St., Iowa Falls 

Wood, Wallace, Monroe School, Davenport. 

Fenger, W. C., 3800 Garrettson Ave., Sioux 

ity 


20 
Zinn, D. D., 2208 Grandview Blvd., Sioux City 
18 


KANSAS 


Adams, Alice, Hawthorne School, Kansas City 2 
Allen, Lora, 708 Catalpa St., Pittsburg 7 
Anderson, Melonee, 2115 N. Fifth, Kansas City 
Anderson, Myrtle, Oakdale School, Salina 
Qemeteeng. race, 910 Kansas Ave., Atchison 
Barber, L. J., Seventh and Main Sts., Shawnee 
Barclay, Margaret, Frances Willard School, Kan- 
sas Ci 
Bassett, Everett I., Stowe School, Kansas City 
Baxter, Marlin B., Bluemont School, Manhattan 
Bergman, F. V., Supt. of Schools, Manhattan 
Bernstorf, Lydia S., Elem. Supvr., Winfield 
Billingsley, Will, Fourth Avenue School, Huch- 


inson 
Blanka, Harley A., 115 N. Madison, Junction 
it 


y 
Boner, Helen A., 3015 Parallel, Kansas City 
Borders, Ferman N., Lenexa School, Overland 


Park 
Boughton, Nell F., 718 Union, Emporia 
Bowden, Bs O., 643 S. Crestway, Wichita 9 
Bowlby, C. Earl, 628 S. Spruce, Wichita 
Brotherson, Marie, Whitmore School, Kansas City 
Brown, Alma J., 121 Iowa St., Winfield 
Bucher, Martha, Quindaro School, Kansas City 
Burk, Clyde, 528 E. Sherman, Hutchinson 
Burke, Joe, 2718 Lee Ct., Topeka 
Burke, Norris F., 527 S. Sycamore, Ottawa 
Carle, Midget, 926 Walnut St., Emporia 
Carr, Oscar T., Longfellow School, Wichita 11 
Carter, John R., 1228 Indiana, Wichita 6 
Cartwright, Russell, Cleveland School, Coffeyville 
Casebolt, Grace, Roosevelt School, Hutchinson 
Cashman, Lola H., 902 N. Sum, Arkansas City 
Cole, Everett S., Turon 
Crossfield, Ruth, Roosevelt School, Chanute 
Crump, Leah E., Kealing School, Kansas City 
Culp, Warren A., Washington School, Independ- 


ence 

Dalke, Robert W., Box 237, Windom 

Davidson, V. H., Box 463, Concordia 

Davis, Mrs. Catherine, R.D. 1, Bethel 

Davis, Mapes, Alcott School, Kansas City 

De Wald, Eva, Box 453, Russell 

Dicker, M. Alice, 508 Elm St., Lawrence 

Dirks, J. K., Gardiner School, Wichita 

Dowd, Gertrude, 1622 Mentor, Wichita 

Easley, Ola, 1016 S. Cedar, Ottawa 

Easter, Bruce C., 819 W. Walnut, Salina 

Edgerton, Dene R., Hickory Grove School, Mis- 
sion 

Ehler, Mrs. Siba Doty, 215% North B St., 
Arkansas City 

Entz, Aganetha, Hawthorne School, Salina 


- ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Erickson, Anna, Major Hudson School, Kansas 


i 

Erickson, Esther, McKinley School, Kansas City 

Erikson, Etna H., 3821 Sleepy Hollow Dr., 
Wichita 

Espenlaub, Dorothy, Ingalls School, Kansas City 

Estes, Bonnie, 706 W. Fourth St., Coffeyville — 

**Evans, Myrtle M., Abbott School, Kansas City 

Fiedler, Mrs. Helen L., 739 N. Sherman, Liberal 

Foreman, Anna, Emerson School, Wichita 5 

Fuller, Mrs. Annie, Box 134, Utica 

Fultz, Mrs. Rose, 410 N. Olive, Pittsburg 

Gammon, Delore, Dir. of Elem. Edu., 428 S, 
Broadway, Wichita 2 

Giffin, Walter C., Roesland School, 49th and 
Olive, Kansas City 

Glasgow, Mattie M. 429 N. 17th St., Kansas 


City 
Gray, Maude, 236 N. 18th St., Kansas City 
Gunzelman, D. Edna, 1005 Chestnut, Emporia 
Guthridge, Wallace H., Supt. of Schools, Par- 
sons 
Hardy, Myra, R.D. 3, Arkansas City 
Hargadine, C. D., Montezuma 
——. Wylie V., 2511 W. 50th St., Kansas 
ity 3 
Harrison, George R., 1110 Market, Emporia 
Harrison, Mabel B., Overland Park 
Hartford, May, 108 E. 14th St., Hutchinson 
Hatfield, Gertrude M., 236 E. Erie, Wichita 8 
Hawkins, Mildred, Snow School, Kansas City 
+Haws, Nina, 315 N. Lorraine, Wichita 8 
Hefflefinger, Neva, 226 W. Second, Junction City 
Henry, John M., Washington School, Great Bend 
— Elizabeth, Mark Twain School, Kansas 


ity 
Higgins, Harold H., 1449 Lieunett Ave., Wichita 
Holland, J. B., 1030 Jewell, Topeka 
Hollenbeck, Mrs. O’Neita, 318 N. Evergreen, 
Chanute 
Hollingsworth, Irvin C., 220 N. 16th St., 
Fredonia } 
Horst, Richard Lee, 309 N. E. 13th St., Abilene 
Houk, Laura L., Webster School, Wichita 
Howard, Ivy, Morse School, Kansas City 
Hubanks, Mrs. Estella, 527 S. Hillside, Wichita 
Hunt, Ira E., 1165 Boswell Ave., Topeka 
Husser, Juanita, North Broadway School, Leaven- 
wort 
Irwin, Madaline, Emerson School, Kansas City 
Jacobs, Esther, Noble Prentis School, Kansas 


i 

Jari Fred S., 205 S. Locust, Pittsburg 
Jones, Ruth Maple, Lakeview School, 330 Charles 

St., Hutchinson ‘ 
fonksr. Wilma, Bryant School, Kansas City 

auffman, L. L., 1321 Buchanan St., Topeka 
Kelly, Beulah, Fairfax School, Kansas City | 
Kelsey, Sara S., 139 E. Sixth St., Baxter Springs 
Kennedy, Opal Jayne, 735 Ohio St., Lawrence 
Kenton, Lola, Chelsea School, Kansas City 
Kerford, Doris, Lincoln School, Kansas City 
Kerr, Orville, Lincoln School, Hutchinson 
Kinsey, Gladys, 647 Ann, Kansas City. 
Kirby, Mrs. M. Elsie, Central School, Stilwell 
Kirkham, Mildred, 936 New York St., Lawrence 
Klick, Frances N., 1005 W. Main, Chanute 
La Bunker, Evangeline, 1227 Olive, Leavenworth 
Lamb, Clara S., Stanley School, Kansas City 14 
Lawson, E. M., 316 Kiowa, Leavenworth 
Legler, Mrs. Sue Todd, 119 Fourth Ave., Leaven- 


worth : 
Lewis, Daniel W., 1204 Everett, Kansas City 
Lindhorst, Genevieve, Columbian School, Kansas 


City 
Lloyd, E. H., Box 1, Ford ; 
Lowe, Harold E., 5637 Wall St., Merriam 
Lowe, Jessie H., 915 N. Spruce St., Kingman 
Matheis, Louise E., Beloit . 
Matthews, Georgia R., Box 870, Garden City 
Mayberry, Glenn, Grade School, Harper 
McConnell, Mabel, Riverview School, Kansas 

ity 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


McCormick, Anna, Whittier School, Salina 
McNaughton, Lola, Parker School, Kansas City 
Meeks, Hazel, 822 N. 17th St., Kansas City 
Meyer, Mrs. Emma, 614 W. Myrtle, Independence 
Miller, Elizabeth S., 4132 Rainbow Blvd., Kansas 


Ci 

Milles, Sirpora I., Attucks School, Kansas City 

Mills, Margaret, Bartlett School, Salina 

Mitchell, Ruth, Lowell School, Salina 

Modeland, Owen, Powhattan 

Moeller, Myrtle H., 500 N. Grant, Chanute 

Moore, Floyd V., 1600 E. Third, Wichita 

Moore, Wilmie, 104 E. Sixth, Hutchinson 

Nelson, Sarah H., John Fiske School, Kansas 
Ci 

sie, Sylvia, 1017 N. Fifth, Atchison 

Nickel, Jimmie H., Box 392, "Hays 

Noell, Pearl, 2403 "Broadway, Great Bend 

Norton, Kenneth S., Colby 

Obrien, Dr. F. P., Prof. a Educ., University of 
Kansas, Lawrence 

Olson, Lillian, Franklin School, Salina 

Palmer, Leslie, Box 547, Chase 

Parks, Helen Mae, Franklin School, Kansas City 

Patton, Dwight, 419 W. Commercial St., Lyons 

Peed, Julia A., 114 N. Plum, Hutchinson 

Pelzel, Helene, 326 S. Yale, Wichita 8 

Perkins, Edna K. -, 118 Columbia, Augusta 

Petit, Susie, Phillips School, Salina 

Poort, Milton C., Potwin School, Topeka 

#Rankin, Don E., 1117 Constitution, Emporia 

Rider, Paul B., Irving School, Wichita 

Roberts, Grace, Whittier School Kansas City 

Robinson, Ella V., 1216 Washington Blvd., Kan- 
sas City 

Schmidt, Herbert I., Hoisington 

Scott, Bertha B., 1512 Baker St., Great Bend 

Shaw, John, South School, Paola 

a hy Lee, 1646 Barker, Lawrence 

Singer, Park School, Wichita 

Sitler, ea Malley Center 

Smith, Bernice, Box 869, Garden City 

Smith, Wallace, Turner 

Sodenstrom, Lavern W., Supt. of Schools, Linds- 


bor 
Sparke Elizabeth A., Central School, Kansas City 
Stateler, L. G., R.D. 2, Hutchinson 
Tannahill, Myrville, 1220 N. Fourth, Arkansas 


City 
Thornburg, Mrs. Winnie C., 201 S. Chautauqua, 
Wichita 8 
Tinder, Charles, Avenue A School, Hutchinson 
aon, Mrs. Mabe » 3 N. Walnut, Paola 
Susan, 2141 Rhode Island, Lawrence 
Coutlnsea. J. R., Lincoln School, Independence 
— Mrs. Elsie, 2111 N. 29th St., Kansas 


Walker, Vivian, 700 N. Water St., Pittsburg 
Wallingford, Iva, Grade School, Horton 
ard, W. T., 119 S. Estelle, Wichita 
Watkins, Hazel A., Lincoln School, Wichita 11 
Webster, Mrs. Lillian M., 632 Mississippi St., 
Lawrence 
Wetlaufer, C. P., pee Park School, Topeka 
Williams, Ermah C., 724 W. First ‘Ave. El 
Dorado 
Wilson, Claude L., Oil Hill 
Wilson, Frank E., Sumner School, Topeka 
Wiltfong, George, Norton 
Woodard, R. C., Dir. of Elem. Educ., Junior 
College, Hutchinson 
Wright, Lucille, 221% N. Second St., Arkansas 


Wright, R. Laurence, Sed 
Zeigler, Lillian, South BE col, Salina 


KENTUCKY 


Allen, Mrs. Robbie B., 239 S. Seminary St., 
Madisonville 


Ambrose, Sister, 1731 Edenside Ave., Louisville 4 

Barbour, Carl J., 1771 W. Ormsby, Louisville 10 

ee, Mis. Minnie Cresop, Terrell Apts., Pa- 
luca 
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Belcher, E. W., 671 Madlon Ct., Louisville 11 

Bell, Louise, 428 Eline Ave., Louisville 7 

Bennett, Mrs. Mackie E., Center Street School, 
Bowling Green 

poblinger, Joseph H., Arnold School, Newport 

Borgman, Helen, 1314 Highland Ave., Louisville 4 

Bowling, J. D., = School, Hazard 

Boyd, J. H., Benham School, Benham 

Bridges, Russell E., Highlands High School, Ft. 

omas 

Brown, G. H., 314 Pearl St., Louisville 2 

Brown, 4,2. 617 High St. Frankfort 

Brown, illiam R., R.D. 1, Morning View 

Browning, Mary, Supvr. Kdgn.-Primary Educ., 
506 W. Hill St., Louisville 8 

Burdette, Pauline, Lebanon 

Campbell, Lewis, Weeksbury 

Cole, Mary Isabelle, Western Kentucky Teachers 

Te Bowling ‘Green 

Conn, Fred E., Jefferson School, Henderson 

Cooper, D. T., Box 1137, Paducah 

—, J. Bryant, Taylor School, 1228 Liberty 

Louisville 3 

Quan Mary Lee, 519 Griffith Ave., Owensboro 

Damron, Rediford, Pikeville College, Pikeville 

Day, Emma Ruth, 201 Highland Ave., Ft. 
Thomas 

Demaree, Ona Belle, 4020 Garland Ave., Louis- 


ville 

Dennis, Lalla, 1600 S. Main St., Hopkinsville 

Detjen, Ervin W., 1956 Deer Park, Louisville 5 

Drewry, Jewel, a Lexington Rd., Louisville é 

Dunn, D. Y., Co. Supt. o Schools, Lexington 

Esch, Bianca, Clark ee Louisville 6 

Estes, Kenneth A., 1713 E. 17th St., Owensboro 

Ewan, Mrs, J. V., Kenwick School, "Lexington 

Finley, Mrs. Bruetta, 725 S. Fifth, Paducah 

Fishback, Mrs. James, 210 Burns Ave., Win- 
chester 

Franklyn, Mrs. Virginia H., 
Louisville 11 

Gabby, Susan, 404 Rose Lane, Lexington 

Gutermuth, Leona Dilger, Shively 

Guthrie, Cora, Eastwood 

Haney, Mrs. cary F., Box 444, Catlettsburg 

as Herbert L., 307 Kingston Ave., Louis- 
ville 8 

Hopper, Mrs. Lawrence M., Tompkinsville 

Houston, G. Brisco, 429 Alves St., Henderson 

Howard, Joseph Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 

Johnson, Sheila, Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas 

Jones, Thelma W., Beechwood High School, Ft. 
Mitchell 

Kelley, a S.,_ I.. N. Bloom School, 1627 
Lucia Ave., Louisville 4 

Lancaster, J. W., Supt., Garth City School, 
Georgetown 

Lents, R. V., Constance 

Liggin, C. A.. 3011 River Park Dr., Louisville 

Lindsey, Evelyn, Box 911, Drakesboro 

Logan, Lillian, 2024 S. Second St., Louisville 8 

Lovely, Lucile, 141 Owsley Ave., ‘Lexington 27 

Martin, L. Pearl, 121 Adaiz St., Shelbyville 

Martin, Ruth, Strother School, Louisville 10 

May, Rex Lee, 119 W. 22nd St., Owensboro 

McCarty, Nettie, Ewing 

McClure, Mary E., 2313 W. Jefferson, Louisville 


12 
McKee, Josephine, 1522 Edgewood Pl., Louisville 
5 


1305 Cypress St., 


McLain, Alma, First District School, Maysville 

Mitchell, Mary, 911 Walnut St., Owensboro 

Morgan, Leonard, Dunham 

Morrow, Mrs. Carmon O., 
School, Paducah 

Newbern, Mignon, 273 E. Maxwell, Lexington 8 

Owens, Louis M., Star Route, Perryville 

Pates, Jeanette W., Ashland School, Lexington 37 

Patton, Eula S., Bayliss School, Ashland 

Pendleton, Sallie E., Medora School, Valley 
Station 


Andrew Jackson 
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Perkins, Harry D., 2115 Maryland Ave., Cov- 
ington 

Phillips, Verna A., Cortlandt Hotel, Louisville 3 

Proctor, Sue, Ruth Moyer School, Ft. Thomas 

Ransdell, Mary E., 327 Clay Ave., Lexington 

Rice, Mary Katherine, Box 27, Erlanger 

Ripley, Mrs. Rosalie W., 2031 Jefferson, Paducah 

Rogers, Jennie, Broadway School, Danville 

Scott, Aileen, 603 Frederica, Owensboro 

Seekamp, Adelaide, 1634 Lucia Ave., Louisville 4 

Smith, Mrs. Lucy Harth, Booker T. Washington 
School, Lexington 24 

Sparks, Paul E., Emmet Field School, Louisville 6 

Stallings, Frank H., 157 Wiltshire Ave., Louis- 
ville 2 

Sante? Mrs. Emma M., 2619 Byron Ave., Louis- 
ville 5 

——. Anne B., 1006 Walnut St., Hopkins- 
ville 

Strother, J. Park, 16 E. 18th St., Covington 

Stutz, Elsa, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 5 

Sutton, Eiizabeth, Jackson 

Toliver, Mrs, Edna Lanier, Maple Avenue School, 
Danville 

Trunnell, Bertha, 1483 St. James Ct., Louisville 

Walker, J. M., 120 Brank St., Greenville 

Watson, Clay V., Calhoun School, Calhoun 

et sia Helen M., 1002 Everett Ave., Louisville 


Weibel, Elise, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 5 
Wellington, Mrs. L. D., 130 W. Ormsby, Louis- 


ville 
Willett, Mattie M., 2319 Hale Ave., Louisville 
1 


0 

Wilson, Mrs. Lucile G., 145 Kentucky Ave., 
Lexington 

Withrow, ‘Ada B., 446 Chestnut St., Lexington 43 


LOUISIANA 


Abadie, Lauraine M., 5870 Vicksburg St., New 
—- 19 

Aiken, E. S., School Board Office, Alexandria 

Al lain, Daniel A., Jr., 800 N. Rendon St., New 
Orleans 19 

Anderson, Laura, 5625 Loyola Ave., New Orleans 

Arnaud, A. W., Hoffman School, 2939 Third St., 
New Orleans 13 

Austin, C. E., Bourg School, Bourg 

Bains, Mary, 440 McCormick, Shreveport 

Bauduit, A. Leonie, 4849 Chestnut St., New 
Orleans 15 

Bayne, I. D., Elementary School, Sulphur 

Becker, Ernest O., Asst. Supt., 1683 N. Clai- 
borne, New Orleans 16 

Bell, Charles B., 2907 Milan St., New Orleans 
15 

Bergeron, Mrs. Desire J., R.D. 2, Box i175, 
Houma 

Bordelon, C. J., Cut Off 

Bossier, ‘Antonia M., 1661 N. Roman St., New 
Orleans 19 

Boyd, Mrs. A. F., 3009 Scenic Highway, Baton 


ouge 7 
Boyett, Mrs. Ethel Merrill, 2421 Highland Ave., 
Shreveport 
+Brummerhof, Edna G., 5850 Vicksburg St., 
New Orleans 19 
Bryson, Ruth, 1018 Jacobs, Shreveport 
Buatt, B. B., 110 E. Tenth St., Crowley 
Buisson, James A., Jr., 1443 N. Broad St., New 
Orleans 
Cathcart, J. Te Box 748, Minden 
Causey, ‘: P., High School, Oak Ridge 
Council, Sallie, 1932 Touro St., New Orleans 19 
Danos, I. T., Thibodaux 
Davey, Anna C., Merrick School, New Orleans 
Dedeaux, Maude R., Craig School, New Orleans 


16 
Delaney, J. M., Central School, Alexandria 
+Dixon, Florence E., 2624 Verbena St., New 
Orleans 17 
Doakes, Frederick, 808 Lafayette St., Houma 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


**+Doerr, Loretta R., 721 St. Philip, New 
Orleans 16 

Douglas, Mrs. Ruth L., 1111 Madison Ave., 
Shreveport 3 

Doyle, A. C., 531 Slattery Blvd., Shreveport 

Dumestie, Helen B., 3703 Louisiana Ave., New 
Orleans 

Dupont, Avis J., Dupont School, R.D. 2, Cot. 
tonport 

Dupont, Carroll L., Elementary School, Houma 

Durand, L. A., Elementary School, Eunice 

Durham, Mrs. Ella B., 717 Kings Highway, 
Shreveport 

Edwards, Mrs. Alice, Jewella School, Shreveport 

Ewing, Mrs. T. S., New Iberia 

+Fehrenbach, Marguerite C., 4218 Loyola Ave., 
New Orleans 15 

Fernon, Hermia, 4220 Franklin Ave., New Or- 
leans 17 

Ferran, Rose, 3515 Napolean Ave., New Orleans 
1 


Foil, H. E., Elementary School, Franklinton 

Foley, Catherine, Samstown School, White Castle 

Fougerat, Hazel M., 960 Wilson Dr., New 
Orleans 19 

Fulham, Ruth D., Div. of Guidance, 703 Caron- 
delet St., New Orleans 13 

*Gilbert, Mrs. R. E., Box 1030, Tallulah 

Glover, Mrs. Edna Karr, 211 Nashville Ave., New 
Orleans 15 

Goldenberg, Rachel, 142 Herndon, Shreveport 

Grehan, Carrie M., 5121 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 15 

Haile, John L., Hodge 

Hanley, Agnes, McDonogh School 23, 719 S. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans 18 

Harney, Edgar P., Thomy Lafon School, 2916 
S. Robertson St., New Orleans 15 

Hathorn, S. G., Elementary School, Waverly 

Himel, Roy A., Napoleonville 

fHinrichs, Amy H., 2706 Dublin St., New Or- 
leans 18 

Howard, Ruth B., 1010 Roussel! St., Houma 

Hughen, Mrs. Ruth Lee, 322 Albany St., Shreve- 
port 20 

Jones, William H., Fisk School, 716 S. Rendon 
St., New Orleans 

Keitz, Henrietta C., 2132 Broadway, New Or- 
leans 18 

Kevlin, Zita, 1202 N. Dupre St., New Orleans 19 

Laborde, Ben F., Box 427, Marksville 

Lanier, ‘Jack F., Roseland 

Ledet, Edna, Box 328 R.D., Raceland j 

Le Jeune, Curby J., Oil Field School, Evangeline 

oy Augusta Pugh, 1221 Leontine St., 

New Orleans 15 

Longe, George, 1625 Milton St., New Orleans 

Macmurdo, Charles J., 5516 S. Saratoga St., 
New Orleans 

Marionneaux, P. E., Shady Grove High School, 
Rosedale 

Markey, Ruth, 6038 Canal Blvd., New Orleans 
19 


Mascara, oe. 4722 Venus St., New Orleans 
McCann. J. C., Eastland School, Ruston 
Mcicheny, Willie Belle, 55714 Merrick, Shreve: 


MiPeake, Dorothy, John A. Shaw School, 2719 
Dublin St., New Orleans 

McShane, Ruth I., 3211 Octavia St., New Or- 
leans 15 

Messelwhite, S. A., Oberlin 

Meyer, Elise, McDonogh School 28, Esplanade 
and White St., New Orleans 

Miller, C. C., 125 Sutton Ave., Houma 

Moore, Loretta, 2038 General Taylor St., New 


Orleans 15 ; 
Mouton, Dalton V., 227 Vermillion Blvd., Ls 
fayette 


Norgress, Mrs. E. R., R.D. Box 18A, Thibodaux 

Odom, Van D., Box 311, Haynesville 

Palermo, Angeline M., 1619 Leonidas St., New 
Orleans 18 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Payau, Blanche, 607 Coffin Ave., New Orleans 

Pellegrin, Lionel O., Maplewood School, Maple- 
woo 

Perry, C. L., High School, Rodessa 

Persac, Mrs. Minnie B., 2506 Hundred Oaks Ave., 
Baton Rouge 

Pfeiffer, Henrietta O., 
Orleans 17 

Pharr, Mrs. Doretha C., Gray 

Poncet, Aimee J., 703 Carondelet St., New 
Orleans 13 

Rein, Sophronia, 8217 Maple St., New Orleans 


5640 Dauphine, New 


18 

Renaud, Mrs. Marie L., 2203 Burdette St., New 
Orleans 18 

Resweber, L. P. Central School, Bastrop 

Rhodes,, Mrs. Anna B., 4617 Loyola Ave., New 
Orleans 15 

Richmond, G. W., 1919 Fern St., New Orleans 

+Roger, Rita M., 2815 St. Claude Ave., New 
Orleans 17 

Rousséve, Charles B., 1327 Columbus St., New 
Orleans 16 

Ruffo, Leona B., 2215 Pine St., New Orleans 

Rugg, L. S., Bush Avenue School, Alexandria 

Rutledge, J. W., Crosley School, West Monroe 

Schwertz, Joseph, 1026 St. Ferdinand St., New 
Orleans 

Shinault, Mrs. Lena H., Caddo Heights School, 
1505 Summers St., Shreveport 

Short, Alice, Atkins School, Shreveport 25 

Snelling, Vera, 114 Preston Ave., Shreveport 

Spier, Ruth, East Side School, Bastrop 

Stafford, T. L., Opelousas 

Staidum, Mrs. Zenobia, Box 861, Houma 

Steidtmann, Charles, 1421 Hillary St., New 
Orleans 

Strassel, May E., 218 Verret St., New Orleans 

Subereille, Mrs. Anna V., 2479 Verbena, New 
Orleans 

7Sullivan, Violet M., 1105 Jefferson Ave., New 
Orleans 

Touch, Mrs. D. M., Holly Ridge School, Rayville 

Trippe, Congetta, R.D. Box 1740, Westwego 

Tubre, B., Rosenthal School, Alexandria 

Verret, Jesse J., La Grange School, Lake Charles 

Villarubia, Nelda, 445 Fairway Dr., New Orleans 
1 


8 
— Calanthe, 919 Marengo St., New Or- 
eans 
Watson, Genie, 457 Laurel St., Baton Rouge 8 
Webb, Bertha, Box 5573, Drew Sta., Lake Charles 
White, J. Arthur, 4217 Orleans Ave., New Orleans 
1 


Will, Alma _V., 2318 Dublin St., New Orleans 

Williams, Fannie C., 2121 Annette St., New 
Orleans 19 

Wossman, Julia C., 313 Wood St., Monroe 

Wright, L. Zenobia, 2405 Jackson Ave., New 
Orleans 15 


MAINE 


Ambrose, Edward S., 8 South St., Farmington 
Belleau, Eglantine, Garcelon School, Lewiston 
Boone, Mary P., 193 North St., Milltown 
Burke, Sarah T., 23 Pleasant St., Lewiston 
Fay, Alice M., 65 Sherman St., Portland 4 
Ferguson, Priscilla, 9 Deering St., Portland 3 
**Furbush, Lawrence M., Jr., Box 98, South 
Freeport 
Hall, | onl I., Asst. Prof., University of Maine, 
rono 
Holgate, Ruth, 389 College St., Lewiston 
Holmes, Helena E., 24 Howard St., Lewiston 
Joy, Nathan S., North Sullivan 
Kent, Mrs. Clara A., 105 Richland St., South 
Portland 
Leland, Nelson C., Forest Street School, West- 
brook 
Mahan, Joseph F., 384 Sabattus St., Lewiston 
Malkson, Nora, Elementary School, Wells 
Mather, Richard B., Frisbee School, Kittery 
Murray, Ruth A., 30 E. Kidder St., Portland 5 
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O’Brien, Mrs. Esther, Freeport 

Pratt, Mrs. Edna L., 15 Bath St., Brunswick 
Purdy, Edna S., 60 Chestnut St., Gardiner 
—- Wayne E., Redbank School, South Port- 


an 
Small, Dora L., Roosevelt School, Pine St., South 
Portland 
Smith, Mrs. Violet E., West Southport 
Soule, Clara L., Room 60, City Hall, Portland 3 
Stetson, Aimee L., 42 Cumberland St., Brunswick 
Willard, Addie I., 74 Main St., Sanford 


MARYLAND 


Alder, Grace, 1111 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 2 

Alderton, Mrs. Loretta P., 8712 Colesville Rd., 
Silver Spring 

Anglin, Mrs. Mildred L., Riverdale School, 
Riverdale 

Arnold, E. Pearl, 4637 Reisterstown Rd., Balti- 
more 15 

Balsley, Nona S., 69 E. Antietam St., Hagerstown 

Bamford Mrs. Elizabeth Potter, 2300 Lyndhurst 
Ave., Baltimore 16 

Bannatyne, Kate, Supvg. Teacher, Garrett Co. 
Schools, Grantsville 

a ii Joseph T., 1824 Loch Shiel Rd., Towson 


Bean, Harold, Little Orleans 

Beetham, Martha E., 1254 Woodbourne Ave., 
Baltimore 12 

Betts, Mrs. Ella Lee, 200 Powell Ave., Salisbury 

Biggs, G. Marie, Box 42, Jessup 

Bishop, Elizabeth G., Bishopville 

Bivens, Douglas M., Box F, Boonsboro 

Blacklock, Josiah A., 7201 Sparrows Point Rd., 
Baltimore 19 

Blonskey, Lula M., 407 Valley St., Cumberland 

Bond, John L., Surrattsville School, Clinton 

Bond, Mrs. Margaret E., 3704 The Alameda, 
Baltimore 18 

+Bosley, Mrs. Elsie D., 640 Regester Ave., Balti- 
more 12 

Boslev, Estie, Finksburg 

Bourke, Jessie S., 106 Homewood Rd., East Lin- 
thicum Heights 

Bowers, Anne R., 1900 Madison Ave., Baltimore 


17 

Bowers, Evan F., Westminster School, Center St., 
Westminster 

Bowman, Emma M., Beltsville School, Beltsville 

Brain, Earl F., Beall School Frostburg 

Briscoe, H. J., School 107, Gilmor and Laurens 
Sts., Baltimore 17 

Broome, Dr. Edwin W., Supt., Montgomery 
County, Rockville 

Brown, Edward W., Calvert School, 105 Tuscany 
Rd., Baltimore 

Brown, William L., 
Frederick 

Browne, Annilea H., 
Hagerstown 

Burch, Miriam R., School 212, Ailsa Ave. and 
Morello Rd., Baltimore 14 

Burdette, Eunice E., 5405 38th Ave., Hvattsville 

Byer, Henry L., 3018 Liberty Pkwy., Baltimore 22 

Carroll, Agnes, 402 Pulaski St., Cumberland 

Carroll, James G., School 10, Hollins and Schroe- 
der Sts., Baltimore 23 

+Caudill, Thomas Imogene, 111 Wood St., 
Frostbur; 

Chilcoat, John M., Lutherville School, Sparks 

Cleaves, Frances M., 221 Howard St., Elkton 

Cockran, R. Leroy, Elementary School, Fourth 
Ave. and A St. S. W., Glen Burnie 

Collins, Mrs. Gertrude Rowley, 804 Kentucky 
Ave., Cumberland 

Connor, Miles W., Coppin Teachers College, 
Baltimore 17 

Coursey, Carolyn, Grasonville 

Crockett, Clara M., School 32, Guilford Ave. 
and Lanvale St. Baltimore 2 ; 

Crowner, Ava R., 1620 Westwood Ave., Baltimore 
17 


309 W. Seventh St., 
138 Fairground Ave., 
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Davis, Violet, Darlington School Rocks 

Dawson, Mrs. Leah Watts, McDonogh School, 
McDonogh 

Delaney, Agnes V., Walbrook School, Rosedale 
St. and Westwood Ave., Baltimore 16 

Dellone, Augusta, School "23, Wolfe and Gough 
Sts., Baltimore 31 é 

Dennis, Mrs. Louise M., 2008 Druid Hill Ave., 
Baltimore 17 

Deppenbrock, Audrey R., 3116 Berkshire Rd., 
Baltimore 14 

Dewling, Helen I., School 34, Washington Blvd. 
and S. Cary St., Baltimore 30 

— Ruth E., 2202 Elsinor Ave., Baltimore 


1 

Didier, Claudia B., 829 W. University Pkwy., 
Baltimore 

Dobson, W. Edward, 100 Higgins St., Easton 

Dodd, Ocie E., Elementary School, Indian Head 

Donelson, Raymond, 3738 Tudor Arms Ave., 
Baltimore 11 

Dowling, Nellie F., Hammond Street School, 
Westernport 

Dunkle, Maurice A., Chesapeake wid , 

Emerine, Genevieve R., 507 Murdock Rd., Balti- 
more 12 

Evans, William B., Jr., 7425 MacArthur Blvd., 
Bethesda 14 

Suiee., Margaret T., 145 N. Linwood Ave., 

timore 24 

Fatkin, William, Luke School, Luke 

Filer, Grace E., Center St., Frostburg 

7, Elizabeth, 445 Baltimore Ave., Cumber- 


Foltz, Clarence W., Boonsboro 

Fowble, J. Franklin, Chase School, R.D. 14, 
Box 625, Baltimore 20 y 

Frank, Mrs. Harry F., Greenway Apts., Baltimore 
18 


Frantz, Merle D., Elementary School, Oakland 
Frushour, Harry v., Libertytown 

Fugitt, Elizabeth s. , Center School, Greenbelt 
**Fuller, Althea R., 830 Greene St., Cumber- 


land 

1Geie,, Helen O’Boyle, Mullikin School, Mitch- 
ellville 

Gaither, Mrs. Katherine R., 12099 Georgia Ave. 
Ext., Silver Spring 

Garrett. F. Dawes, Parkton 

Gerhardt, Lillian M., 3811 Barrington Rd., Balti- 


more 
*Gersuk, Edward A., 2502 Allendale Rd., Balti- 


more 16 

Gilds, Franklin S., 7 Westmoreland St., West- 
minster 

Gloster, Florence G., 1522 McCulloh St., Balti- 
more 17 

Gosnell, Mrs. Ruth A., Hebbville School, Rich- 
wood Ave., Baltimore 7 

Gough, Katherine L., Laurel 

Griffiths, Mrs. Ellen, School 225, Maisel and 
Nevada Sts., Baltimore 30 

Gue, Mrs. Ruth, Somentety School, Rockville 

Guyton, M. Ruth, 3101 Belair Rd., Baltimore 

Hammond, Alvey G., Parkville School, Baltimore 


14 

Hardesty, R. Bowen, 34 N. Philadelphia Blvd., 
Aberdeen 

Harman, M. Helen, Dorsey School, Dorsey 

Harrison, Edith P., Crumpton 

Harwood, Mrs. Frances B., School 53, St. Paul 
and 26th Sts., Baltimore 18 

Hawkins, Elmer T., Garnett St., Chestertown 

Hazzard, Graycie M., School 136, Howard and 
24th Sts., Baltimore 17 

Herman, M. Rosella, 4000 Chatham Rd., Balti- 
more 7 

Hermon, Helen, 3717 Reisterstown Rd., Baltimore 


15 
Henault, Mrs. Gladys M., Upper Marlboro 
Henderson, Mrs. Elizabeth J., School 126, Sharp 
St., Baltimore 30 
Henderson, Mrs. Roberta H., Sehest 111, Car- 
rollton and Riggs, Baltimoge 17 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Henson, C. E., Lincoln High School, Frederick 

Hickman, Mildred, 4328 Van Buren St., Hyatts. 
ville 

Higgins, Sarah E., Columbia Street School, Cum- 
erlan 

Hill, Hilda A., Rock Hall 

Hill. Mary C., 400 Camden Ave., Salisbury 
Hobbs, Mrs. Pauline V., 1627 N. Fulton Ave., 
Baltimore 17 

on L. Mabel, 1771 Homestead St., Baltimore 
1 


caging, Mrs. Marguerite E. L., Box 323, An- 
lis 
Hopkins Nancy, Gambrills 
1, William C., Owings Mills 
eal Claire, Sherwood School, Sandy Spring 
Jackson, Mrs. Viola C., Murray School, Balti- 
more "31 
Johnson, Mrs. Edna G., 2316 Montebello Ter., 
Baltimore 14 
Johnson, Eldred D., Mount Hays 
Jones, Mrs. E. Romaine, 2432 Woodbrook Ave., 
Baltimore 17 
Jones, gente, Box 118, Centerville 
ames artha R., 1514 N. Division St., Salishany 
Jones, Mrs. Rosena C., Main St., Pittsville 
Kaminkow, Hyman B., 5122 Chalgrove Ave., 
Baltimore 15 
Kay, Mrs. Evelyn P., Elementary School, Elkton 
King, Norris A., Elementary School, Essex 21 
King, Olive E., Forestville School, Upper Mazrl- 
Oro 
King, Oliveine C., 131 Bloomsbury Ave., Havre 
e Grace 
Korber, Mabel K., School 235, Glenmore and 
Glenmount, Baltimore 6 
Lacey, C. E., Elmer Wolfe School, Union Bridge 
Lamphiear, Mrs. Louisa W., Box 37, Glen Dale 
Larrimore, Mary A., Biceey 
Levin, Nannette S., ool 62, Walbrook and 
Smallwood Sts., Baltimore 16 
Lewis, Frank H., 515 Fairview Ave., Frederick 
Longridge, Mary M., Jackson School, Lonaconing 
Low, Mrs. John R., Queenstown ; 
Magee, Marie C., 4219 Ridgewood Ave., Balti- 
more 15 
es pe F., 116 Wood St., Frostburg 
Martin, A. Lee, 7A Oak Grove Dr., Middle River 


20 

—~ Katherine M., Elementary School, Han- 
coc 

Mauro, Carl, Owensville 

*McCormick, Alice A., Barton 

McGeadv, Loretto, Centre Street School, Cum- 
berland : 

McGuigan, Hilda C., 1100 Magruder Ave., Balti- 
more 28 ‘ 

McGuigan, Mary J., 1100 Magruder Ave., Balti- 
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+#Compton, Maude, Benson West School, Omaha 

+Corcoran, Margaret, Windsor School, Omaha 

+Craig, Nell, 2963 Poppleton, Omaha 5 

+Edwards, Dorothy, Columbian School, Omaha 

+Edwards, Ruth L., 529 S. 58th St., Omaha 6 

7Egan, Harriette, Central School, Omaha 

Fay, Gaynelle R., Dundee School, Omaha 

#Gitlin, Ida, Lincoln School, Omaha 

7Greer, Mrs. Edith S., State Supvr. of Elem. 
Educ., State House, Lincoln 

Griffith, Grace, Clifton Hill School, Omaha 

Grubb, Mrs. Lucille, Supvr. Dist. 5, South 


Omaha 
tHall, Edythe, Kellom School, Omaha 
Hansen, G. G., Supt. of Schools, Stanton 
tHart, Ethel Grace, 5108 Parker St., Omaha 4 
tHeacock, Laura M., 2900 N. 30th St., Omaha 
Henderson, Thora M., 4820 Greenwood Ave., 
Lincoln 
Holmberg, Ernest, Train School, Omaha 8 
tHolmes, Stella, 4216 S. 22nd St., Omaha 
fJalas, Lucille, South Lincoln School, Omaha 
tJelinek, John Monroe School, Omaha 4 
Johnson, Bessie J., 2110 Avenue D, Scottsbluff 
Kline, Barton L., Supt. of Schools, Beatrice 
tKrebs, Richard C., Lake School, Omaha 
Lund, Helen M., 903 Iowa Ave., York 
7Mardis, Mrs. Dagmar B., Adams School, Omaha 
Martens, Amelia, 302 Fifth St., Plattsmouth 
Mathews, Faye, 1309 16th St., Auburn 
McClean, Ernestine E., 951 N. Union, Fremont 
McConney, Mrs. Ethel Harman, Rosehill School, 
Omaha 
McNickle, T. R., Supt. of Schools, York 
TMurphy, Mrs. Etta, 52nd and Jaynes St., 
Omaha 4 
7O’Brien, Mrs. Margaret F., Druid Hill School, 
Omaha 11 
TOtte, John, 3124 N. 58th St., Omaha 
#Peterson, Maurice, Florence School, Omaha 
*Pickens, Magdalene, Webster School, Omaha 
+Plummer, Mrs. Mabel, Belvedere School, Omaha 
Preston, Eunice L., 130 S. 28th, Lincoln 
+Rasmussen, Maren, 671 N. 58th St., Omaha 
fReap, Edna M., Lake School, Omaha 10 
e eynolds, Florence, 6820 N. 24th St., Omaha 


tReynolds, Gertrude, 144 S. 38th, Omaha 
Rice, Elsie M., 3125 Cedar Ave., Lincoln 2 
§tRoys, Cassie F., 2609 Bristol St., Omaha 10 
#Sahn, Mrs. Otto, 1619 Dodge, Omaha 2 
Schwartz, Mrs. Nina Baker, 1901 S. 40th, Lincoln 
Skinner, Eugene, 2510 Franklin, Omaha 10 
Skudler, Rose, 2603 Washington Ave., Lincoln 2 
Swanson, Eleanor C., 2928 N. 53rd St., Lincoln 
Velte, C. H., Supt. of Schools, Crete 

atkins, Marian, Clinton School, Lincoln 
Whitehouse, Pattie, Mason School, Omaha 
Widoe, Fred, Franklin School, Omaha 
*Williams, Mrs. Nellie C., 4216 Meredith St., 


Omaha 
Wilson, Gladys M., 320 S. Locust St., Grand 
Island 
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Wright, Dorothy I., Star R.D., Bridgeport 
~Wyckoff, Mrs. Ermagrace, Castelar School, 


Omaha 
NEVADA 


Desioane, Mrs. Pearl G., 130 W. Liberty St., 

eno 

Dunn, Katherine G., 1216 B St., Sparks 

Gilpin, a A., Box 344, North Las Vegas 

Keller, D. D., 420 S. Fifth St., Las Vegas 

Mathews, Mrs. Amy D., Panaca 

Thomas, Mrs. Ruby S., John S. Park School, 
Las Vegas 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Austin, Edith M., Farragut School, Portsmouth 

Beaven, Theodore, 58 Ash St., Manchester 

Bowers, Elsie A., Mt. Pleasant School, Nashua 

Bragg, Robert A., Lang Street School, Meredith 

Bragner, William E., rade School, Plymouth 

Bushnell, Almon W., Supt. of Schools, Meredith 

Butler, Julia, Whipple School, Portsmouth 

Callahan, Florence, 14 Elm St., Woodsville 

Capron, Mrs. Marie A., Cutler School, West 
Swanzy 

Chase, Mrs. Mary A., Walker School, Concord 

Connor, Mrs. Edwina M., Hancock School, 
Franklin 

Creamer, Madeleine, 19 Riley Block, Claremont 

Cronin, Margaret M., 108 S. Taylor St., Man- 
chester 

Day, John W., Carpenter School, Wolfeboro 

Dearborn, Mrs. Marion S., 27 Beacon St., Con- 
cor 

Dube, Joseph Z., 1 River St., Walpole 

Hennessey, Thomas E., 9 Noble St., Somersworth 

Holman, Edna B., 1 Killburn St., Littleton 

** Jeffords, Alice L., 33 Highland St., Portsmouth 

Keir, Jean, 12 Front St., Rochester 

McAllister, Mrs. Anne, Pollard School, Plaistow 

McDonald, John T., 95 River Rd., Manchester 

shy Dorothy M., Keene Teachers College, 

eene 

McKeon, James F., 169 High St., Somersworth 

Morrison, Fanny, 169 Mt. Vernon St., Dover 

Morrow, Muriel, Atlantic Heights School, Ports- 
mouth 

Page, Dora E., 88 Main St., Pittsfield 

Parker, Florence L., Central St., Hudson 

Ray, Bernice A., 25 E. Wheelock St., Hanover 

Redlon, Gladys G., 19 Silver St., Rochester 

Russell Annie F., 347 Ash St., Manchester 

Simpson, Margaret I., 407 Middle St., Portsmouth 

Teed, Mrs. Esther F., Central School, Peter- 
borough 

Trask, Winifred, Groveton 

Thunberg, Elsa, Lafayette School, Portsmouth 


NEW JERSEY 


Ackerman, Anna M., South Street School, Morris- 
town 

+Adams, Mrs. A. Virginia, Cunningham School, 
Vineland : 

Algor, Mrs. J. R., 120 Willow St., Fair Haven 

Alma, Sister Mary, Our Lady Star of Sea School, 
15 N. California Ave., Atlantic City 

Anderson, Amy, 219 E. 21st Ave., Wildwood 

—. Helen I., Continental School 3, Eliza- 
et 

Antony, Paul U., Somerset School, North Plain- 


ie: - 
Atkinson, Bertha I., Summit Avenue School, 
Pitman 
Barnes, Mrs. Mary D., 223 Summit Rd., Elizabeth 
Barrett, John F., School 4, Linden 
Barrie, Margaret J., Lincoln School, Hawthorne 
Barron, Mary, Franklin School 13, Elizabeth 
Baugher, James K., Chestnut School, Roselle 
Beck, Richard T., Asst. Supt., Admin. Bldg., 
Harrison and Park, Jersey City 4 
Bedrick, Emanuel, School 5, Linden 
Belby, Eleanor M., 37 E. Third St., Bayonne 
Beverstock, Helen, Rand School, Montclair 
+Bigelow, Merrill A., 159 Williamson Ave., 
Bloomfield 
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Bishop, J. Edgar, 130 S. Centre St., Merchantville 

Bloomer, Emma J., 193 Main St., Flemington 

Boney, C. DeWitt, 19 Winans St., East Orange 

Borden, Mrs. Anita Moore, Ridge Avenue School, 
Neptune 

Bourdon, Mrs, Elizabeth C., 17 Jones Ave., New 
Brunswick 

Boyer, B. J., 319 Ashland Rd., Bound Brook 

Brainard, Mrs. Eleanor L., Nathan Hale School, 
Kearny 

Brandenburg, Edna A., Brayton School, Summit 

Brown, Ella R., Millville 

Brown, Gladys D., Box 82, Dunellen 

Brownrigg, Helen M., Girls Trade School, 48 
Chestnut St., Newark 5 

Buchanan, Margaret, 53 S. Windsor Ave., At- 
lantic | 

Buffington, E. A., 86 Linden Ave., Bloomfield 

Burdge, Mrs. Ella M., 2 Edgewood Ct., Lakewood 

— Merrill S., 166 Union Pl., Ridgefield 

ar 

Burns, Loretta L., School 8, Elizabeth 1 

Bush, Fred S., Fairview School, Bloomfield 

Cadoo, Sarah E., Franklin School, Summit 

Cadwallader, Dorothy Kay, 50 Atterbury Ave., 
Trenton 8 

Carr, Louis D., School 23, Jersey City 6 

Cason, Dr. Eloise B., 155 Broad St., Bloomfield 

Cassel, Lloyd S., Broad Street School, Freehold 

Castle, Mabel C., Madison Avenue School, At- 
lantic City 

Cavicchia, Mrs. Elsie D., Burnet Street School, 
Newark 2 

Chase, Dr. Lawrence S., Co. Supt. of Schools, 
314 Hall of Records, Newark 2 

Clark, Lena A., 35 Wallace St., Red Bank 

Cole, Alice K., Lincoln School 14, Elizabeth 2 

Coleman, Robert M., Alexander Street School, 
Newark 6 

Conley, Emma G., Texas Avenue School, At- 
lantic City 

Conrow, Lenna W., 90 Atlantic Ave., Long 
Branch 

a Mrs. Helen M., 64 Sherman Pl., Jersey 

i 


ty 

Conway, William F., Supvg. Prin., Edgewater 

Cooper, John, Roosevelt School, Rahway 

Cosine, Alice M., 143 Carbon St., Paterson 2 

Costello, Mary E., Monmouth Street School, 
Gloucester City 

Costley, Ada F., 805 Buffalo Ave., Egg Harbor 

Cowan, Charles T., 120 Central Ave., East 
Orange 

Coyle, Fred V., School 4, Paterson 

Crane, J. Ernest, Madison Junior High School, 
Newark 8 , 

Cummings, Matthew G., School 8, Jersey City 7 

Curry, ts. Malcolm, Linden Avenue School, 
Glen Ridge 

Dare, Lillian A., Newfield 

o~_ Courtland V., 184 N. Bridge St., Somer- 
ville 

DeBeer, John L., 444 South Orange Ave. W., 
South Orange : 

DeBlaey, H., Christian School, Midland Park 

DeBros, Alice Marie, 5307 Fairview Ter., West 
New York 

Dee, Frank P., 514 Faitoute Ave., Roselle Park 

Decker, Bessie T., 130 Lake Ave., Boonton 

DeGraw, Mrs. Leslie, Elementary School, Butler 

Delaney, Mrs. Eleanor C., Woodrow Wilson 
School 19, Elizabeth 

Desmond, Anita, School 35, Jersey City 

‘ Dewey, Florence E., School 2, Bogota 

Dickinson, Florence M., Davis School, Camden 

Diffendafer, Willard T., Chancellor Avenue 
School, Irvington 

Dixon, Sadie H., R.D. 1, Rockaway Neck, 

nton 

Dobbins, Margretta, School 6, Clifton 

Donahue, Claire, Junior High School 11, Passaic 

Donnelly, Andrew J., Jr., School 25, Paterson 

Donovan, Katherine E., R.D. 3, Freehold 
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Dowling, Mrs. M. J., Columbus School, Carteret 
Doyle, Mrs. Catherine E., 420 Sussex Rd., 


Wood-Ridge 
Dransfield, | Edgar, Deerhaven Rd., Oakland 
Duplak, Nellie P., 321 Harrison St., Passaic 
Dwyer, John, Washington School 1, Elizabeth 
Eddinger, Lester M., Bond Street School, Asbury 


Par 
Emmet, Martha M., Cleveland School, Englewood 
Erhart, Carrie W., 408 Oliver St., Bordentown 
Fenton, William D., R.D. 1, Glassboro 
Ferguson, Mary E., 1809 Pacific Ave., Atlantic 


City 
i William G., Washington School, Union 


ity 
Field, Mrs. Ethel M., 60 Vanderveer Ave., 
Somerville 
Finger, Mary H., Gregory School, Trenton 
Firth, Mildred E., 685 Belvidere Ave., Phillips- 


urg 
re, Harriet M., Hamilton School, Highland 


ar 
Fishgall, Mrs. Ethel F., School 1, Little Falls 
Fitzpatrick, James E., Jr., Donohoe School, 
Bayonne 
Flory, Floyd C., Berkeley Terrace School, Irv- 
ington 11 
+Flower, Frank R., 8 East Dr., Margate City 
Floyd, James R., 1231 Thornton Ave., Plainfield 
Forester, Dr. John J., Bradford School, Upper 
Montcalir 
Forrest, John A., Roosevelt School, Fair Lawn 
+Freeland, Grace A., 38 Elm St., Summit 
Frey, Albin J., Peshine Avenue School, Newark 
Fries, H. C., 1210 Stillman Ave., Plainfield 
Funston, Augusta R., 2560 Boulevard, Jersey City 
Gann, Dr. Edith, Avon Avenue School, Newark 8 
Gannon, C. E., 1230 Broad St., Bloomfield 
Garrison, Mrs. Carrie, Newport School, Newport 
Gaskill, Mrs. Edna D., Church St., Lakehurst 
Gerace, Stephen J., 35 Poplar Ave., Pompton 
Plains 
Gerlack, Luella, 110 N. Second St., Millville 
Gioia, Michael, Lincoln School, Hasbrouck 
Heights 
Goetz, Florence M., 235 Cuyler Ave., Trenton 9 
Golder, R. Boyd, Elmer ’ 
Goodwin, Mrs. Ruth F., 92 E. Burlington St., 
Bordentown 
Gorab, Joseph A., R.D. 2, Box 516, Westwood 
Graf, Clifford L., 53 Ravine Ave., Caldwell 
Greenan, John T., 312 N. Walnut St., East 


range 

Greenough, Edith R., Washington School, Haw- 
thorne 

Gremont, Helen C., 370 South Ave., Bridgeton 

¢Gronde, Franklin J., 218 Fourth Ave., Bradley 
Beach 

Hagaman, Mrs. Carolyn R., R.D. 1, Elmer 

Hammell, Ethel C., Massachusetts Avenue School, 
Atlantic City 

Hammond, D. Stanton, 309 E. 42nd St., Paterson 

Hand, Horace, 240 Fowler Ave., Jersey City 5 

Hardwick, Mrs. Catherine H., 332 Woodside 
Ave., Newark 4 

Hargrove, William B., Elliott Street School, 
Newark 

Hartman, Albert L., 104 Haddon Pl., Upper 
Montclair ! 

Hartman, Richard M., 183 Franklin Ave., Mid- 
land Par! 

Harvey, Esther H., Washington School, Dumont 

Hawley, Arja M., Columbus School, Elizabeth. 

tHayward, Dr. W. George, Chairman, Edit. 
Com., 1949, Dept. of Elem. School Prin., 
Natl. Educ. Assn., Elmwood School, East 
Orange 

Hearns, Helen, Woodrow Wilson School, North 
Arlington 

Hele” Joann F., Liberty School, Englewood 

Heller, Josephine McM., 610 Beacon Ave., Pauls- 


boro 
Herbst, William, First Ward School, Lambert- 
ville 
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Hochstuhl, Paul A., 44 Ernst Ave., Bloomfield 
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School 3, Trenton 
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an 
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Newark 2 
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Lawn 
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Raritan 
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Newark 8 
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e 
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Logan, Mary G., Box 106, Kingston 
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Losi, Dr. Maxim F., School 25, Jersey City 7 
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Jersey City 

Malone, George C., Bradley School, Asbury Park 

Marconi, John A., Woodrow Wilson School, 
Bayonne 

Martz, Frank J., Lincoln School, Cranford 

Maxwell, Mrs. Doris E., Roosevelt School, Lodi 

McCann, Katherine M., Jefferson School, Trenton 
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ton 
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Ocean Grove 
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Mullin, John G., 1005 Broad St., Pleasantville 

Munson, Ruth W., Jefferson School, Maplewood 

Neulen, Lester N., 360 Warwick Ave., West 
Englewood 

North, Florence C., Box 495, Mahwah 

—— Eleanor, 49A Mountain View Ave., Cald- 
we 

O’Brien, Edward, Lafayette School, Elizabeth 

O'Donnell, Anna M., Roosevelt School, Bayonne 

Parks, Leonard R., Cedar Grove 

Pascucci, Anna M., Garfield School, Long Branch 

+Patz, Gustav, 2033 Balmoral Ave., Union 

Peffer, Ernest M., Maxson School, Plainfield 

Peffer, George W., Florence Avenue School, 
Irvington 11 

+Penn, Mrs. Ruth K., Kelly Ave., West Creek 

Peters, Mrs. Mary V., 22 S. Baltimore Ave., 
Ventnor 
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4 
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Brunswick 
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Richards, Anna E., Cleveland School, Carteret 
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Guy, Mrs. Irma B., Kirbyville / 
Hall, Susan J., 407 Parland Pl., San Antonio 
Hall, W. E., Box 1223, Wharton 
Hamilton, Lottie M., 1434 New York Ave., Ft. 


Worth 3 
Hamilton, eg A., City Park School, Dallas 
Hardy, J. E., 3609 La Luz, El Paso 
Hargrove, Mrs. Edna M., 1514 W. Alabama St., 

ouston 

Harris, Dorothy Mae, Box 85, Overton 
Harris, — F., 3520 Normandy St., Dallas 5 
Harris, ucille, 406 N. Jackson, San Angelo 
Harris, Paul McDonald, Box 373, Grand Prairie 
Harris, Robert, Furman School, Corpus Christi 
Harris, Viola, Martin School, Robstown 
Hartmann, Karl, Box 368, Fredericksburg 
Harvey, A. D., Box 1255, Kingsville 
*Harvin, Mrs. R. R., 32 North Street Sta., 

Nacogdoches ; 
Haynes, Ida, 301 E. Brown St., Ennis 
Haynie, W. F., East Ward School, Borger 
Head, Mrs. Frances, Box 212, Grand Saline 
Head, Mrs. Naomi, Bayles School, Dallas 18 
Heilig, Irma R., 119 Page Dr., San Antonio 
Heller, Joe H., Hillcrest School, San Antonio 
Henderson, Tillman H., 1510 Jensen Dr., Houston 


sei J. S.,_ 1118 S. Fourth St., Waco 
Hensarling, Paul, 1005 13th Ave., Port Arthur 
Higgins, nnie, 916 W. Mistletoe, San Antonio 
Higgins, Gertrude, 1015 N. Florence Ave., El Paso 
Pe Stella, 916 W. Mistletoe, San * Antonio 


ightower, Saas, 3012 Primrose, Ft. Worth 
Ishmael, Box 672, Beaumont 
aU He Fritz, 2601 Evans Ave., Ft. Worth 3 
Hill, Lennon, 2207 28th St., Lubbock 
Hines, Carl _ 3908 Wilder St., Dallas 15 
Hitt, H. Harold, 5634 Ellsworth, Dallas 
Hoffman, H H. G., East Van Zandt School, Ft. 
Worth 
Holcomb, Mrs. Mae, Trenton 
Holland, Herman I., Frazier School, Dallas 10 
*Holman, Sarah, 1505 W. Park Ave., Corsicana 
Hood, John N., R.D. 3, Box 165, Houston 
Hooker, Mrs. Emily, St. Anthony Hotel, San 
Antonio 6 
Hopper, B. P., Highlands 
House, J. T., Stonewall Jackson School, Denton 
House, John W., Box 692, Falfurrias 
Howell, Natha, °2405 Pearl Ave., Ft. Worth 
Sa Mrs. Anna K., Box 522, La Grange 
Hubach, Mrs. Elizabeth H., Box 1235, Kilgore 
Hudson, D. R., 505 N. E. Sixth Ave., Mineral 


Wells : 
Huff, Mrs. Beula, Box 863, Corsicana 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Huff, Dr. Z. T., Howard Payne College, Brown- 


Ww 

Hughes, J. Lyndal, Supt. of Schools, Talco 

Humphrey, General, Box 429, Coleman 

Humphrey, Dr. Joe R., Supt. of Schools, Temple 

Hunter, E. L., Horace Mann School, Amarillo 

Hurley, Forrest, Riverside School, Ft. Worth 

Hutto, John R., 1309 Sandefer St., Abilene 

Imle, E. F., Ascarate School, Ysleta 

Ingram, Hazel, Box 9, Ferris 

Inmon, Ethel, Box 145, Kerens 

Isham, Opal, Box 96, Aransas Pass 

Jackson, Ethel, 1308 Monroe, Amarillo 

tJacobs, R. C. T., 6419 Velasco Ave., Dallas 

fJacquet, J. Martin, 958 E. Terrell Ave., Ft. 
Worth 3 : 

Jameson, Mrs. Naomi, 2911 Savannah, El Paso 

Jarrott, R. A., 2012 McGregor St., Wichita Falls 

*Jay, Ike W., Alta Vista School, Abilene 

Johnson, Eloise, R.D. Box 22, Lufkin 

Johnson, Ruth E., Box 893, Alamo 

7Johnson, W. L. D., 2415 Dowling St., Houston 
ohnston, E. D., Preston Hollow School, Dallas 
ones, Charles L., 4515 Rosedale Ave., Austin 

Jones, Ella Timms, Santa Rita School, San Angelo 

Jones, Gerald A., Lubbock School, Houston 

Jones, R. E., 4000 Lovell, Ft. Worth 

Jones, Richard H., 2736 Bellaire Blvd., Houston 

Jones, Roy A., R.D. 1, Quinlan 

Jones, Ruby M., 927 N. 17th St., Waco 

*Jones, Verna, 2218 Tangley St., Houston 6 

om Elsie B., 318 Maverick St., San Antonio 
orgensen, Mrs. Wilma P., Bonner School, 
Houston 

Kane, S. D., 1823 Nolan St., San Antonio 2 

Kantz, Paul T., Box 238, New London 

Keas, W. W., Box 294, San Juan 

Keeble, Millicent, 2100 Park Pl., Ft. Worth 4 

Keeney, Mabel, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 

Kelley, Frank, Public Schools, Pecos 

Kelly, Miss Jo, 2010 Lee Ave., Ft. Worth 

Kennerly, Mrs. Jack S., 405 Pine, Orange 

Keyes, Virgil N., Elementary School, Crane 

Kiker, Bernice, 506 W. 12th, Austin 

King, Electra D., 935 Pizer St., Houston 

King, O. B., Brazosport Ind. School Dist., Free- 


port 
Kloss, Ellen, Belleville 
Koerth, Alexander, 5116 Proctor St., Port Arthur 
Kollman, Lucille, 1103 W. Seventh St., Taylor 
Koon, J. Pope, Box 414, Cleburne 
Koonce, Edwin, Jasper 
Koonce, H. A., Houston School, Corpus Christi 
Lacey, George W., 940 Lincoln Ave., Port Arthur 
Laird, Ray A., Junction 
*Lamb, H. L., Grim School, Texarkana 
*Lamb, Jack J., 4007 Rosedale Ave., Austin 
Langford, Mrs. Jane, 1808 Newning. Austin 
Langford, M. L., Crossley School, Corpus Christi 
Lawhon, Mrs. Jack, 4006 Wilmer, Houston 
Leatherwood, Mrs. Rosa, 211 Spring St., Palestine 
*Lee, R. B., 1802 Sixth St., Brownwood 
Lee, R. C., Box 547, Henderson 
Leftwich, Roy C., Box 235, Goldsmith 
Lewis, A. B.., La Joya 
Lewis, Mrs. A. E., 420 Frawley, Houston 
Lewis, Mrs. Abbie, St. John’s School, Houston 
Lewis, Lurline, Pennsylvania School, Beaumont 
Liles, S. A., Mineral Wells 
Linn, Josephine, Colburn School, Orange 
Liston, Leslie C., 623 Bismark St., Seguin 
*Livingston, T. B., Box 146, Seminole 
Lloyd, Jessica, 515 College Ave., Ft. Worth 
Lloyd, §. M., 6126 Goliad St., Dallas 
Loeffler, H. W., 1322 Hicks Ave., San Antonio 
Logan, Mrs. M. I., 1153 E. Rosedale, Ft. Worth 
London, L. B., R.D. 2, Leonard 
Loos, Alfred John, 1615 Garden Dr., Dallas 
Lovelady, John, Zavala School, El Paso 
Lovell, H. L., Box 894, Alpine 
Loy, L. M., 110 Oak St., Pelly 
Loyd, R. F., East Hooks School, Hooks 
Lucas, Lucille, South School, Odessa 
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Lux, Clara, 1326 S. Fifth St., Waco 
Mabrito, Dora, 217 S. Zarzamora, San Antonio 
Maeker, Mrs. Catherine, Scott School, Flatonia 
Manney, Darrell, 1017 Hedgecake St., Borger 
Marks, Melvin G., Bradfield School, Dallas 5 
Martin, Everett A., Giles School, Beaumont 
Martin, F. A., Hirsch School, Corpus Christi 
Martin, Howard H., Mills School, Dallas 
Martin, Lenvill, Ind. School Dist., Nacogdoches 
Martin, Wesley N., Public Schools, Midland 
Massey, Jackson, 1212 Monroe St., Commerce 
Mathews, Mrs. Ruth, Winkler School, El Paso 
Mathias, Mrs. E. Leroy, Shady Brook Manor, 
Richardson 
Mathis, W. Gary, 2319 28th St., Lubbock 
Matthews, Ben A., Rosemont School, Dallas 11 
Matthews, Mrs. Lucy Mae, 2127 Saunders Ave., 
San Antonio 7 
Maxwell, Lyle L., 1915 W. Olmos Dr., San 
Antonio 1 
Maybery, Mrs. Mary H., Letot School, Dallas 
Mayhall, Temple B., 3300 Harris Park Ave., 
Austin 21 
McCarty, Barney W., 3601 Govalle, Austin 22 
McConoghy, Mrs. Hazel, 1642 W. Craig Pl., San 
Antonio 1 
McCord, T. G., 3125 Yamparika, Vernon 
McDade, J. C., 2120 Hutchins St., Houston 
McDaniel, B., Supt. of Schools, Denison 
McDavid, Finis E., Box 164, Kilgore 
McDermand, Esther, Fletcher School, Beaumont 
McDonald, Donald, Box 136, Beeville 
McGhee, Mildred, Elementary School, Phillips 
McLeod, James O., Public Schools, Slaton 
McMahon, W. A., Box 627, Groves 
McMillan, Joseph, 2308 Jordan St., Dallas 
McNeil, Guy, Aoy School, El Paso 
McWhirter, Mrs. Margaret S., Box 106, Webster 
McWilliams, Alyce, 1775 Broadway, Beaumont 
Meadows, J. H., Dudley School, El Paso 
Mecham, George, 515 N. Carancahua, Corpus 
Christi 
Meek, J. Aaron, Sam Houston School, Pampa 
Mikulenka, Mrs. L. J., Box 613, Rosenberg 
Miles, Mrs. Lillie B., Box 712, Lufkin 
Miller, Gladys, 603 Eighth Ave., Ft. Worth 
Miller, Jacksey, 515 W. Elmira St., San Antonio 
1 


Miller, Mrs. L. P., 820 Fischer Ave., Sherman 

Miller, Mrs. Paul B., R.D. 2, Box 153, Houston 

Miller, Ruby, L., 1064 E. Rosedale, Ft. Worth 

Miller, Sarah, C., 1119 Polk St., Amarillo 

Mitchell, C. Clyde, Central School, Texarkana 

Mitchell, Don L., 1711 E. Lawrence St., Tyler 

Mitchell, Mrs. Nan J., Southside School, San 
Marcos 

Mize, Gilbert, Box 293, Perryton 

Mohle, Dr. Charles B., 126 Santa Fe Dr., Houston 
12 


Monroe, O. D., 3609 Lipscomb, Ft. Worth | 

Montgomery, W. E., 214 North Dr., San Antonio 

t+Moore, C. L., 1704 E. 14th St., Austin 22 

Moore, J. H., 901 W. Grand Ave., Marshall 

Morrow, W. O., R.D. 8, Box 96, Waco 

Morse, Mrs. Alberta, 4011 Trowbridge, El Paso 

Moses, Elsie, 3220 Hardeman St., Ft. Worth 4 

Moynahan, Bess, 340 Mary Louise Dr., San An- 
tonio 

Moynahan, Ruth, 340 Mary Loiuse Dr., San An- 
tonio 

Murray, Thomas F., Public Schools, Lubbock 

Murray, William E., North Edcouch School, 
Edcouch 

Muse, E. W., 124 N. Edgefield St., Dallas 

Namendorf, Lavina, 902 Redan, Houston 9 

Napper, Mrs. Gertie M., Box 783, Alamo 

Nash, Bess S., 728 Peck Ave., San Antonio 

Nash, Edwin G., Box 423, Silsbee 

Nation, R. W., 3828 El Campo, Ft. Worth 

Neal, Elma A., 510 E. Dewey Pl., San Antonio 

Neighbors, Mrs. Alice, 935 Waverley, San An- 
tonio 
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Neumann, E. H., Alamo Heights School, San 
Antonio 2 

Newson, H. A., 1942 Swenson St., Abilene 

Nicholls, Mrs. Willie J., 520 E. Euclid, San An- 


tonio 2 

Nichols, Dr. Claude Andrew, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 

Nolasco, Sister Peter, Mt. Carmel Academy, Ft. 


Worth 6 

Norman, Noble T., 2215 Aster St., Ft. Worth 

Notley, Mrs. Connie E., Box 478, Lockhart 

Notley, Llewellyn, Supt. of Schools, Teague 

Nottingham, Fredda, Dayton 

Nuckols, B. R., Baker School, Pampa 

Odom, I. N., 1425 S. Eighth St., Waco 

Oehler, J. C., Terry School, Dallas 

Olcott, Mrs. Charles T., Lamar College, Beaumont 

+Orr, Louise, 925 Crockett St., Amarillo 

+Otto, Dr. Henry J., University of Texas, Austin 

Parr, J. B., Menger School, Corpus Christi 

Pass, S. E., 1025 Meander St., Abilene 

Passmore, Bernard, Box 1957, Vernon 

Pate, Elsie, R.D. 8, Box 666, Houston 

Paulus, Marjorie, 405 Wiltshire, San Antonio 

Payne, Mrs. Bertha S., 536 Harvard, Houston 

Pemberton, H. B., Jr., 3707 State St., Dallas 4 

Penick, L. B., Box 254, Lefors 

Penn, A. S., 3023 Lenway St., Dallas 10 

Peters, Mrs. Charles F., 701 Drexel Ave., San 
Antonio 

Pevehouse, Mrs. C. D., Corsicana 

Phillips, Mrs. H. D., Maud 

Phillips, Lillian, 3530 Tularosa, El Paso 

Phoenix, Portia, 1907 New York Ave., Austin 

**+Pierce, Dr. Thomas E., Exec. Com., Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., Box 
3745, Texas State College for Women, Denton 

Piland, Effie, 700 Willow, Beaumont 

Plimper, Leon C., Oak Park School, Corpus Christi 

Polk, Mrs. G. N., 623 W. Fourth St., Freeport 

Polk, K. B., 3910 Wilder, Dallas 15 

*Pool, Helen, 2495 Cable, Beaumont 

Porter, E. T., Leverett’s Chapel School, Overton 

Porter, Tom, 3612 Yucca, Ft. Worth 

Powell, E. J., Jr. Box 389, Brad 

Power, Theresa, 3012 Lipscomb St., Ft. Worth 

Prentiss, Vola, 511 N. Reagan St., San Benito 

Prestwood, Mrs. Georgia Belle, 3513 Pondrom 
St., Dallas 15 

Prichard, Paul, 1009 N. Stanton, El Paso 

Prine, Irene, 2517 W. Ninth, Corsicana 

Pumpheey, Jessie Lee, 506 E. Pearce St., Goose 


Purl, Annie, 510 W. 12th St., Georgetown 

Purvis. J. E., Box 551, Borger 

Quibedeaux, Mrs. Marguerite M., Davy Crockett 
School, Galveston 

Ragsdale, Martha, Travis School. San Antonio 

Rau, Florence, 38 W. Harris, San Angelo 

Rawson, L. F., Box 481, Sundown 

Reagan, G. H., 1910 Mayflower St.. Dallas 

Reaves, Mrs. Grace, Box 124, Iowa Park 

Reed, H. Garland, Pleasant Mound School, Dallas 

Reeves, S. W., 915 Oakland, Plainview 

Rhodes, Mrs. Reuby S., McWhorter School, 
Lubbock 


Rice, B. B., Box 1171, Conroe 

Rice, F. R., Blackshear School, 1712 E. 11th, 
Austin 22 

Rich, Allye, 2104 Hill Crest, Ft. Worth 

Richardson, Mrs. Myrtle L., Manley School, 
Orange 

Ricketts, Lonnie E., 1819 Indian, Vernon 2 

Riddle, Marie Sue, 902 N. 34th St., Waco 

Ripple, Elsie Janis, 502 W. Tenth St., Taylor 

Roberson, James A., 1802 Lincoln Dr., Abilene 

Robinson, H. G., Box 103, Panhandle 


Robinson, Marguerite A., 215 Parklane Dr., San 
Antonio 

Robnett, C. S., Marsh School, Tyler 

Rogers, R. E., 424 Fay Ave., South San Antonio 

Roper, Irl, West Columbia 

Rorie, George C., 3536 McFarlin, Dallas 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Rowland, Roy H., Box 30, Goose Creek 
Rushing, C. First Ward School, Paris 
Russell, Harvey D., Union Grove School, Glade- 
water 
Rutherford, Mrs. H. H., Box 27, Big Spring 
Saenz, A. N., Box 544, Benavides 
Sanderson, J. C., 810 Cage St., Houston 10 
Sauer, Else, Elementary School. Brackettville 
Saunders, Mrs. C. L., East Side School, Mission 
Savage, Mrs. Ivy G., 2203 28th, Lubbock 
Scallorn, Mrs. T. N., 301 E. Brown St., Ennis 
Scarborough, R. L., 160 Brace St., Houston 12 
Schaper, Mamie Elsa, 1615 Washington Ave., 


Waco 
Schmitt, Reuben, 2115 Cedar Crest Blvd., Dallas 


16 

Scott, Gladys, Franklin School, Hillsboro 

Scott, O. R., Box 397, Weslaco 

Seale, Louise, Elementary School, Livingston 

Sellars, David K., 409 E. Weatherford St., Ft. 

orth 3 

Seymour, S. S., Sinton 

Sharp, Mrs. Gertrude M., 1020 Palm Blvd., 
Brownsville 

Sheffield, N. M., Box 483, Abilene 

Shelton, R. C., 802B Park Pl., Austin 

Shelton, V. F., Odem 

Shewbert, Mrs. Ruth L., 822 Peters St., Dalhart 

Shrader, John H., Box 891, Baird 

Shulkey, B. C., 3245 Waits St., Ft. Worth 4 

Shumate, Zelpha E., 6536 Buffalo Speedway, 
Houston 5 

Sides, Wesley K., Palestine 

Simons, Gladys, R.D. 6, Box 543, Ft. Worth 

Singleton, Cecil A., 1015 E. Mulkey, Ft. Worth 

Smart, N. C., Junior High School, San Angelo 

Smart, Mrs. Stella, Averill School, Beaumont 

Smith, Alfred C., 2113 Eighth St., Lubbock 

Smith, Mrs. Carrie Lou, Roberts School, Houston 

Smith, Ella J., 1316 Clover Lane, Ft. Worth 

Smith, Mrs. Georgia R., 210 E. Carson St., San 
Antonio . 

Smith, L. Estelle, 235 Mariposa Dr. W., San 
Antonio 

Smith, Dr. Raymond A., Box 278, Texas 
Christian University, Ft. Worth 9 

Smith, Stanley S., 4120 Ave. T, Galveston 

Smith, Weldon A., Heath School, Corpus Christi 

Spradley, E. S., Tyrrell School, Port Arthur 

Spradling, W. L., 917 E. Pierce, Harlingen 

Sproul, Ora, 209 E. Harris St., San Angelo 

Spruce, Ruth K., Box 13, Floresville 

Standish. Ella, 1722 Wroxton Ct., Houston 

Stark, Helen V., 414 Florida St., San Antonio 3 

Stephenson, Zach T., 2240 Wroxton Rd., Houston 

Sterling, Randall F., Booker T. Washington 
School, Galveston 

Stewart, Mrs. Emaline O., Wilson School, 
Houston 

Stewart, M. C.. Box 582, Sinton 

Stewart, Mrs. Malvin, Box 306, Huntsville 

Stovall, Fanjane, 3700 White Settlement Rd. 
Ft. Worth 7 

Stovall, Sam J., Alamo School, Galveston 

Strain, Vinson, 3413 Clary, Ft. Worth 

Stroud, Richard E.. Maple Lawn School, Dallas 

Studley, Mrs. Hattie E., 382 Meredith Dr., Sao 
Antonio 1 

Stulting, Mrs. Elsa Gohlke, Wharton School, 900 
W. Cra , Houston 

Swann, Alicia, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 

Swope, Dorothy, 3143 Prospect, Houston 

Tarlton, J. F., 3627 Travis Ave., Ft. Worth 

+Tatum, Robert T., 1965 Poplar St., Beaumont 

Taylor, Lamar, 1109 N. Stevens St., El Paso 

Taylor, William H., 18 E, Ave. G, San Angelo 

Thigpen, Zara V., 705 S. 12th St., McAllen 

Thomas, Josephine, Horace Mann School, Pampa 

Thompson, L. E., Box 611, Marshall 

Thurman, Stella, Box 291, Hamlin 

Todd, Helen, 4920 San Jacinto, Houston 

Tompkins, Mrs. Ella Mae, Box 482, San es 

Tribble, P. G., 122 S. Pleasant St., Hillsboro 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Trice, G. L., Lamesa School, Lamesa 

Trow, Mrs. Guy L., 2010 25th, Lubbock 

Truelson, Julius G., North Hi Mount School, 
Ft. Worth 

Tunnell, A. M., Van : 

Turner, J. Frank, 4709 San Jacinto St., Dallas 

Turpin, Celeste, 2321 W. Rosedale, Ft. Worth 

Vanlandingham, Gerald D., R.D. 4, Weatherford 

Vann, Mrs. Bess Ward, White Rd., San Antonio 

Vineyard, Ray, Box 98, Skellytown 

Walden, C. c.. 1523 Travis St., Amarillo 

Walker, Lloyd 'H., 709 Sabine Ave., Longview 

Walker, Mrs. Ollie P., 1806 Sacramento St., San 
Antonio 1 

Wallace, Mrs. C. D., Public School, Kyle 

Waller, Kathryn, 809 Lilac St., Ft. Worth 

Walls, Albert A., 2615 Oakdale, Houston 

Walton, H. L., Douglass School, Dallas 

Ward, Dayton, 3124 View, Ft. Worth 

Warren, Mrs. Madge, Wilson School, Childress 

Warren, T. H., Carver School, Galveston 

Watson, H. J., Fisher School, Corpus Christi 

Watson, Vesta, Ind. School Dist., Pasadena 

Watts, Mrs. Tom, Highland Park School, Tex- 


arkana 
Weatherley, Eula Mae, Whitaker School, Texar- 


kana 

Welch, Mrs. Shirley C., R.D. 5, Dallas 9 

Wells, John H., Sam Houston School, Denton 

Wheless, Mayme, Lipscomb School, Dallas 

Whitaker, J. M., 3208 Richmond, El Paso 

bag Mrs. Nell, Cooley School, El Paso 

White, W. J., Box 608, Marshall 

—— Wendell W., Savage School, Corpus 

risti 

Whitman, Florence E., 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., 
Houston 

Whitmire, Mrs. Ruth R., 5002 Calhoun Rd., 
Houston 

Whitmore, C. W., 
Tyler 

Wiggins, Louise, Grapevine 

Wignall, Flavia, Anderson School, Orange 

Wilkinson, D. H., 515 E. Jackson, Harlingen 

Wilks, Foy Edward, 1101 Hackberry St., Taylor 

Willcox, Adelia, Stowell 

Williams, B. M., 632 Grand Ave., Paris 

Williams, Buford W., College Demonstration 
School, San Marcos 

Williams, Fred D., Starks School, Dallas 1 

Williams, Herman G., 4147 Druid Lane, Dallas 5 

Williams, Narbon B., 601 Texas St., Dallas 1 

"ions Mrs. Versia L., 901 Bourline, Ft. 

Wi ted Sarah B., 
Antonio 1 

Williford, H. E., 314 W. 35th St., Austin 

Willis, Bonnie, Box 541, Wellington 

Wilson, Dorothy P., 1109 Johnson St., Big 


Hogg Junior High School, 


219 E. Dewey Pl., San 


Spring 
Wilson, Edgar Ellen, State Dept. of Education, 
Austin 
Wilson, G. B., 1009 N. Sixth St., Longview 
Wilson, Mrs. j. M., 221 Chilton St., Marlin 
Wilson, Mrs. Olga P., 1127 Los Angeles, El Paso 
Wilson, Taft, 3710 Myrtle St., Dallas 15 
Winston, Mary Belle, 416 Vance St., Taylor 
Winthrop, Alice, 111 E. Laurel, San Antonio 
<a John I., 2300 Tilden St., Wichita 


Woodell, Zelda, Seapieed School, Grapeland 

Woods, Mrs. Mabel T., San Jacinto Hotel, Hous- 
on 

Woods, Quata, 7011 Filmore, Dallas 

*Workman, Anne S., East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce’ 

fWright, Mrs. Edith D., 2219 San Felipe Rd., 
Houston 

Wright, Elizabeth, 1543 S. Seventh St., Abilene 

Wyatt, Mrs. Bella, Houston School, Marshall 

Yerwood, Mrs. Beulah A., 1109 E. Terrell Ave., 
Ft. Worth 3 

Young, ae Public Schools, Austin 
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UTAH 


Adams, Golden M., Central School, Layton 

Adams, Hazel, Wilson School, Logan 

Allen, Marvin M., Page School, Provo 

Anderson, J. Lee, 360 G St., Salt Lake City 

Ash, Cecil L., 450 N. First W., Lehi 

Bailey, Francis W., 2195 E. Evergreen Ave., Salt 
Lake City 

Bailey, W. S., Box 193, Hyrum 

Ballam, O. L., Park School, Richmond 

Baxter, Elwood, R.D. 1, Box 333, Orem 

Beck, Earl, Pleasant Grove 

Beckstrand, Melvin H., 770 W. Third N., Provo 

Blair, Harold W., R. 1, Box 808, Sandy 

Buist, Fern, Ellis School, Logan 

Christensen, J. E., Elementary School, Richfield 

Christiansen, Leon F., Tremonton 

Christopherson, L, C., Garland 

= Arthur O., 4578 S. Russell, Salt Lake 
ity 7 

Coombs, H. Ross, Honeyville School, Honeyville 

Cooper, Henry R., 143 S. Second W., Logan 

Coray, Herman C., Vernon = a 

Crane, Alma E., 185 Vine St., 

Crosgrove, Nell, 326 E. South Tent, Salt Lake 


ity 
= Philip W., 4812 Memory Lane, Salt Lake 


7 

4 Clifford B., 506 Third St., Ogden 

Fisher, Ira M., Milford 

Forrester, Mrs. Bertha F., 375 S. Sixth E., Salt 
Lake City 2 

ge sO Clark, Salt Lake 

Galbeaith, W. Jeffrey, Sumner School, Salt Lake 
City 

Garfield, Glen, Roosevelt 

Goodman, Russell H., 1721 Garfield Ave., Salt 
Lake City 4 


Gourley, David, =~ of Schools, Salt Lake City 5 
Greenw ell, Clifton C., 431 Ninth Ave. .» Salt Lake 


1229 E, Whitlock Ave., Salt 
Lake City 


Gunderson, ; D., 128 S. Third E., Brigham City 

Hales, Lynn, Edison School, Salt Lake City 4 

Hammer, Mary M., 842 Coatsville Ave., Salt 
Lake City 5 

Hill, Willis, Spanish Fork 

Hinckley, Mrs. Lois, 3595 S. 27th St. E., Salt 
Lake City 

Hollands, Estelle, 2766 Grant Ave., Ogden 

Hulet, Oscar J., Cedar City 

Jackman, Mark A., 6015 S. 13th E., Salt Lake 


City 

Jenkins, _on Highland Park School, Salt Lake 
City 5 
Jensen, Moroni, Salina 
Jensen, N. Howard, 35 N. First W., Tooele 
Jessup, Sylmar G., Lewiston 
Jones, Andrew J., Howell 
Jones, Maurice, 836 Emerson An o beng Lake City 
Keeler, Ralph, Draper School, 
Kiser, Freda, 668 S. 13th E., Salt Lake City 5 
Knowlton, George Q., Farmington 
Lamb, Delbert, 270 E. Center, Bountiful 
Lemmon, G. . 857 E, Ramona Ave., Salt Lake 
City 5 

Lloyd, Mark C., 1234S. 19th E., Salt Lake City 5 
Malmberg, Joseph a Clarkston’ 
McMillan, M. E., i71 E. 59th S$ » Murray 
Merrill, Ray S., Central School, Pleasant Grove 
Metcalf, L. D., 1232 E. 33rd @ Salt Lake City 
Morgan, Margaret E., 283 E, South Temple, Salt 


875 E. Sherman Ave., 


City 
Gubler, ag G., 


Lake City 
Moss, Glenn E., Farmington 
Moss, Ira E., R.D. 1, Box 103, Bingham Canyon 


724 Windsor St., Salt Lake 
2211 S. 18th E., Salt Lake 
E. 17th St., Salt Lake City 


. *+Nielson, eo Dig 


City 
Nuttall, Drayton B., 
City > 
Nyman, Emil, 946 
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Olsen, Mae K., Box 64, Wattis 

Orwin, Dean, Box 306, Tremonton ; 
Pagden, Mary, 15 S. Third E., Salt Lake City 
Patton, Frank, Parowan 

Perry, Ivan, -_D. 2, Box 358, Provo 

Pickell, Constance, 513 N. Tenth W., Salt Lake 


City 3 
Poulson, Frank G., 1521 S. Ninth E., Salt Lake 


ity 
Prince, Fenton J., R.D. 2, Box 89, Orem 
Randall, E. Laura, 453 Washington Blvd., Ogden 
Roby, Mrs. Inez, 345 E. Third S., Salt Lake City 
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Bellingham 
Skotheim, Sivert, 9721 45th St. S. W., Seattle 
Smith, L. Emmett, 602 Ave. A, Snohomish 
Smith, Vernon A., Harney School, Vancouver 
Snowden, Lawrence R., 5209 S.-144th St., Seattle 
Sorweide, W. A., 14 N. W. and W. 95, Seattle 
Spining, Effie B., Adams School. Spokane 10 
Staffelbach, Pearl W., R.D. 10, Box 954, Tacoma 
Stanton, Edgar A., 3302 E. Mercer St., Seattle 
Steinke, E. Supt. of Schools, Selah 
Stevenson, Walter, R.D. 2, Box 884, Bellevue 
Stone, Emma D., 1049 E. 92nd, Seattle 5 
Stubbs, Barbara, Thornton 
Stubbs, Roderick M., 11211 Fremont, Seattle 
Summers, Mabel, 640 N. Elm St., Colville 
Swedine, Elmer, 6219 29th Ave. N. E., Seattle 
+Swenson, Roy, Collins School, Kirkland 
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Tayet, Frithjof, 3719 E. Eye St., Tacoma 4 
Taylor, Mrs. Helen S., 2503 Lincoln, Yakima 
Thomas, Mrs. Lillian B., Dry Creek School, Port 
Angeles 
Thorsen, O. W., 12833 20th Ave. S., Seattle 
Thune, Elmer T., Stanley School, Tacoma 
Towner, Earl M., 6856 31st N. E., Seattle 
Turk, Steve N., Elementary School, Dist. 5, 


Aberdeen 
Turnbull, Fred A., 1812 W. Sixth St., Aberdeen 
Turner, Bess R., Wilson School, Spokane 9 
Turner, Claude F., 10008 Valmay Ave., Seattle 
Valenta, John V., Woodinville 
Van Cruyningen, Paul, 4715 36th Ave. N. E., 
Seattle 
Voell, Leona, S. 1604 Adams St., Spokane 
Walker, W. D., Fruit Valley School, Vancouver 
Weisman, Frances, S. 726 Jefferson St., — 
Welden, Carrie R., 2137 S. Tekoa St., Spokane 
Wenzel, Harold E., 929 Perry St., Aberdeen 
West, Leonard M., Hamilton School, Colfax 
Whilt, Mrs. Selma E., 1217 Charlestown, Seattle 8 
Whitesides, Vance W., Kessler School, Longview 
Wiesen, Robert W., Rose Hill School, Kirkland 
Wildey, Walter, W. 811 24th Ave., Spokane 
Willard, Stanley B., Clinton 
Wilmarth, Frances R., R.D. 1, Box 431, Tacoma 
Woodend, Mrs. R. G., Starbuck 
Woods, O. C., McCleary School, McCleary 
Wynstra, Wieber, 4814 E. 44th St., Seattle 5 
Zachrison, Vernon N., Forks 
Zylstra, J. E., 1617 Fourth St., Marysville 
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Akers, U. S., Beaver School, Beaver 
Allen, William H., R.D. 2, Hurricane 
Anderson, Berlin, Box 287, Webster Springs 
Anderson, Mason, Beaver 
Andrews, Mrs. Tillie, Littlepage School, Charles- 


ton 2 
Andrick, J. Paul, Box 85, Gormania 
Annese, Frank, Brownton 
Ash, Columbus, 1750 W. Pike St., Clarksburg 
Auvil, G. G., Mercer School, Princeton 
Ayers, Cecil, Grade School, Elizabeth 
Baechtel, Gertrude B., Shepherdstown 
Bailey, V. A., Keystone 
Baker, Ruth, Box 156, Logan 
Ball, Carl H., Winfield 
Barber, Sarah C., Box 2092, Sta. A, Charleston 
Barnett, Everett E., Box 201, Philippi 
Barr, Victor, Oak Dale School, Kessel 
Barrett, Mrs. Mary T., 522 Elm St., Huntington 
Bartarm, Chester, 188 Park Ave., Pt. Pleasant 
Basham, Nilah, Oak Hill 
Baughan, Mary T., Handley School, Pratt 
Beavers, Henry C., Jr., Iaeger 
Bennett, Chessie C., Pettus 
Billups, Cecil W., Box 422, Madison 
Bird, Ralph S., Box 15, Matoaka 
Blizzard, Arlie R., Franklin 
Boardman, Mrs. Mary, Gary 
Bolt, Mrs. Mae M., Box 243, Matewan 
Bond, O. B., R.D. 1, Lost Creek 
Boone, Weldon, Forest Hill 
Bowman, Mrs. Audria C., Ambherstdale School, 
Amherstdale 
Boyles, 2, R., Anmoore 
Brake, Paschal, Belington 
Brammell, Iva S., 115 Elm St., Logan 
Bridges, Mrs. Sara E. Roush, Box 31, New Haven 
Brown, Agnes, R.D. 3, Box 359, Charleston 
Brown, Clara, 1318 Sixth Ave., Huntington 
Brown, G. E., Box 1673, Bartley 
Brown, Raymond L., Box 1007, Welch 
Brown, Stanley, 129 Camden Ave., Buckhannon 
Broyles, Maud, 1716 Virginia St., Charleston 
Brucker, Charles D., Central School, St. Albans 
Brucker, Elizabeth, 1001 Sixth Ave., St. Albans 
Bryant, Mrs. Helen B., Fairview School, Bluefield 
Bsharah, Mrs. Ruth C., 441 Forest Circle, South 
Charleston 
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Buck, F. A., Middlebourne 

Bunch, Margaret, R.D. 1, Ona 

Burdette, Handley, Sissonville 

Burdette, Milton, Pt. Pleasant 

Burke, Mary, Box 218, Chesapeake 

Burley, Mildred, Box 243, Cameron 

Burton, Ada M., Box 56, Kimball 

Byers, Mrs. Wordna, Ambherstdale 

Caldwell, Mrs. Edith, Man 

Caldwell, Laura L., 218 Main St., Pt. Pleasant 

Carmichael, H. E., 1305 Sixth St., Moundsville 

Carper, James S., 415 Bradford St., Charleston 

Carr, William H., Job School, Job 

Cavendish, Hugh, anese 

Cavendish, R. E., Oak Hill 

Cawthorne, W. R., 543 Mahan Ave., Follansbee 

Chambers, Mrs. Bertha, Yolyn School, Yolyn 

Chapman, Clara Ella, Box 116, Milton 

Chenoweth, R. Neil, Box 58, Clendenin 

Childers, Alton, Smithburg 

Childs, Matilda W., Box 1333, Logan 

Clark, Guy B., Clendenin 

Clark, Oscar C., Paw Paw 

Cline, Mrs. Ethel G., Baisden 

Coberly, E. H., Capon Bridge 

Coffindaffer, C. Zell, Kincheloe 

Constable, Mary E., Harding 

Cooke, Cecil D., Mt. View School, Dry Creek 

Cooke, Norval R., 209 Orchard Ave., Beckley 

Covey, Lavoy, Glen Daniel 

Cox, Minnie, Central School, Hinton 

Craddock, Ernest B., Logan 

Cunningham, Alma, Washington School, Chester 

Cunningham, Mrs. Minnie, Box 765, Williamson 

Curran, Mary Jane, Salem 

Curren, Mary M. A., R.D. 4, Box 319, Elm Grove 

Curry, James, Alton School, Alexander 

Daniel, Theron, Box 236, Dorothy 

Davis, Clifford M., Mt. Clare School, Clarksburg 

Davis, Mrs. Jessie L., Box 14, Winona 

Davis, Zula Shomo, R.D. 3, Box 78A, Buck- 
hannon 

Davison, A. G., Berkeley Springs 

Dean, Dorotha, 1210 Baltimore St., McMechen 

Dean, Mrs. Hazel, Lundale School, Lundale | 

Deck, James B., Asst. Supt. of Schools, Sophia 

Dennis, Harry E., Woodson School, St. Albans 

Dent, L. A., Ronceverte ie 

Dickenson, R. Guy, 226 Maple St., Philippi 

Dickerson, Mrs. Melissa, Box 12, Beckley 

Dobbins, Porter F., Box 165, Logan 

Doyle, Mrs. Minnie L., Matewan , 

Duckwyler, Mrs. E. B., 320 Mineral St., Keyser 

Dunlap, James M., 1108 Quarrier St., Charleston 

Dunn, Mrs. Annis, Kermit 

Easley, Margaret, 1101 Augusta St., Bluefield 

Eckard, Garry, 2804 Ohio Ave., Huntington 

Eddins, Virginia, Box 264, Welch 

Elkins, Delmas, 339 Burgess, Beckley | 

Evans, A. F., 2728 Guyan Ave., Huntington 2 

Evans, A. R., 3744 Main St., Hollidays Cove 

Evans, B. Barrett, 707 Pike St., Parkersburg 

Evans, Mrs. Minta, Naugatuck 

Farren, Oran B., 810 Dewey Ave., St. Mary's 

Ferrell, Roy H., Scott Depot : 

Fisher, Ralph, 39 27th St., Huntington 

Fleshman, A. B., 1413 Main St., Princeton 

Flinn, Virgil L., Supt., Kanawha Co. Schools, 
Charleston 1 

Floyd, Noah, Delbarton _ é 

Forsythe, Genevieve, 234 Ninth Ave., Huntington 

Fortner, Allen, Box 157, Logan , 

Founds, Henrietta, Central School, Moundsville 

Fowler, Orlan C., 101 Hudson St., Clarksburg 

Freeman, Fletcher A., 317 Clyde St., Beckley 

Freeman, Shirley B., Gary } 

Frew, David Box 69, Weirton 

Gall, Waitman D., Jr., Philippi 

Gardner, Josephine, 323 Ballengee St., Hinton 

Garnette, Garnette R., Ashford 

Garrett, Denzel R., 1016 Seventh Ave., Charles: 
ton 
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Garrett, Theodore, Durgon School, Moorefield 

Garrison, Cecil A., Bethany 

Garten, Ned C., ~— School, Sandstone 

Gates, Cecil R., 70 McKinley Ave., Morgantown 

George, Austin H., Rayon School, Parkersburg 

Given, Clarence A., Elkview 

Glen, Harrah, Renick 

Goosman, Alma, 1800 Bigley Ave., Charleston 

Gordon, Luta M., Bethany 

Gore, Fleta, Box 248, Mt. Gay 

Gose, Stuart A., Elementary School, Matewan 

Goudy, Robert N., Jefferson School, Parkersburg 

Gray, Clyde L., 1003 First Ave., Montgomery 

Gray, Rex C., West Union 

Gregory, C. H., Putney 

Grimm, Ethel, R.D. 1, Letart 

Grizzell, W. K., Elementary School, Decota 

Grose, Bessie M., 25 Maple Ter., Charleston 

+Grossenbach, Mrs. Bess K., Wet Branch School, 
Sharon 

Hager, Earl, Dehue School, Dehue 

Hagerty, Mary E., 439 Washington St. W., 
Charleston 2 

Hall, Ava E., Mona 

Hall, Mrs. Garnie, R.D. 1, Williamson 

Halsey, Earl, MacArthur ; 

Halterman, C. B., Elementary School, Mathias 

Hammond, Evert M., Wilsonburg 

Hamrick, Lottie, Webster Springs 

Hamrick, Portia J., 1720 Fifth Ave., Huntington 

Harden, Hattie, Bristol 

Hart, Virgil S., Glady . 

Harvey, Carl B., R.D. 1, Philippi 

Harvey, L. V., Box 32, Flat Top 

Hashek, Mrs. Edna, Bridge St., Logan 

Hatfield, Edgar I., Harrisville 

Hatfield, Mrs. Joseph P., 219 W. Fifth Ave., 
Williamson 

Hatfield, Wirt, Gilbert 

Hauser, Charlie B., West Virginia State College, 
Institute 

Hawse, Stanley P., Grade School, Moorefield 

Heiskell, M. M., 11 Carpenter Ave., Ridgeley 

Helms, Woodrow W., Box 526, Northfork 

Hensley, Mrs. Blanche A., Box 1876, Williamson 

Hensley, Myron B., 2215 11th Ave., Huntington 

High, Lillian, 203 Somers Ave., Charleston 2 

Hile, D. A., 888 National Rd., Wheeling 

Hinkle, Teddy R., Dixie School, Riverton 

Hixenbaugh, Ralph B., Box H, East Bank 

Hobbs, Eula, 205 Park Ave., Princeton 

Hoff, Burl L., Ellenboro 

Hogue, Homer, Masontown 

Holstein, Mrs. Alice, Chesapeake 

Hopkins, Mrs. Blanche, Braeholm 
Braeholm 

Hopkins, R. R., Caretta School, Caretta 

Howard, Albert V., Box 24, Worth 

Howard, M. D., 6517 Roosevelt Ave., Charleston 

Humphreys, Clemit O., 100514 Second Ave., 
Montgomery 

Humphreys, Robert J., Cabin Creek 

Humphreys, Sallie, R.D. 2, Ronceverte 
unt, Garold, Burton 

Hutchinson, L. H., Central School, Holden 

Idleman, Clyde M., R.D. 6, Box 455, Charleston 

Ingole, Deemy, Box 224, Kimball 

Irons, E. L., 24 Pleasant Ave., Elkins 

Irving, Mrs. Gertrude P., Box 1146, Logan 

Jeffers, Mrs. Ruth A., Horace Mann School, 
Charleston 4 

Jenkins, Bertha, Hartford 

Jenkins, Clifton, Wardensville 

John, Ernest, 528 Carolina Ave., Chester 

Johnson, Mrs. Alta H., Grade School, Eskdale 

Johnson, Hayes, 89 26th St., Wellsburg 

Johnson, Leroy D., 1520 Ninth Ave., Huntington 

Jones, D. M., Inwood 

Joyce, Harry, Box 154, Nolan 

Judy, Mernie, New Creek 

Keck, G. H., Arthurdale 

Kellar, Maynard H., Box 98, Rand 


School, 
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Kelly, Nannie, Quinnimont 

Kester, B. Earl, Bridgeport 

Kimble, J. Russell, Box 184, Littleton 

Kincaid, Virginia, Sharples 

Kisamore, J. M., Mouth of Seneca 

Knapp, Lewis W., 1102 Alexander Pl., Fairmont 

Knight, Docia, Lendon School, Shrewsbury 

Knox, Hugh A., Sr., Box 207, Iaeger 

Lambert, Audra G., Dartmoor School, Belington 

Landacre, N. V., 132 Newton St.,; Bridgeport 

Lanham, Hayward, Hartman School, Clarksburg 

Law, Clyde, 305 Second Ave., Beckley 

Lawson, W. E., 1806 Liberty St., Parkersburg 

Lea, John W., Jr., 50 Marne Dr., Huntington 

Leckie, Margaret, 1716 Virginia St., Charleston 

Lee, Mrs. Virginia, Glen Ferris 

Leo, Pete, Mohegan 

Lilly, Clinton D., 1117 Highland Ave., Bluefield 

Loy, Homer K., Springfiel 

Mace, Alva S., Box 51, East Bank 

Maddy, Irvin S., Talcott 

Major, Dr. Anthony J., Dunbar School, Weirton 

Mallow, O. R., Schmucker School, Upper Tract 

Mansour, Helen, 1048 W. Washington, Charles- 
ton 2 

Martin, Blair, Shinnston 

Martin, Geraldine, Volga 

—" Charles Lester, 1414 19th St., Parkers- 
urg 

Maupin, F. B., 45 Acosta Ave., Elm Grove 

McBurney, Mrs. Elizabeth, 3527 Brightway, Holli- 
days Cove 

McCallister, Lucile, Hurricane 

McCartney, Minnie, Clifton 

McClanahan, Leonard H., Box 203, Kimball 

McComb, Loretta, South Side 

McCormick, D. W., Bramwell 

McCoy, Margaret, R.D. 4, Elm Grove 

McCrum, Summers, Jr., 134 Beverly St., King 
wood 

McCue, E. B., West Virginia University, Morgan 
town 

McCulloch, Francis, R.D. 2, Pt. Pleasant 

McCutcheon, Vada, Grade School, Clay 

McGee, Leslie F., Rangoon 

McGee, S. T., Elementary School, Keyser 

McGraw, J. C., Meadow Bridge 

McIntyre, Donald, Marmet School, Marmet 

McKinney, Charles S., R.D. 1, Box 138, Beckley 

McKinney, Clarence C., 226 Grand Ave., Bridge- 
port 

McKinney, Denver, 208 East End Ave., Morgan- 
town 

McKisson, Elsie A., 115 East St., Sistersville 

McLaughlin, Lyle, Box 35, Follansbee 

— Ernest D., 109 Cypress Ave., Mounds- 
ville 

Meadows, Brook, College Hill, St. Albans 

Mearns, Austin, Tioga 

Meek, Nell, 1605 Center St., Moundsville 

Mellie, Fern W., R.D. 2, Philippi 

Merical, Mrs. Mabel C., R.D. 3, Box 489, 
Charlestown 

Midkiff, Tresse, Box 12, McConnell 

Miller, Cecil L., 102 Temple St., Beckley 

Miller, Margaret, 2420 Marshall St., McMechen 

Modesitt, L. D., 4516 Cypress St., Parkersburg 

Moler, James S., Church St., Charles Town 

Moore, Charles E., Minnehaha Springs 

Moore, Mrs. Iva L., 2751 First -Ave., Huntington 

Moore, Ralph, Philippi 

Morgan, Dodd, Pinnell Hill, Buckhannon 

Morgan, J. Herschel, Red Jacket 

Morgan, W. H., Elementary School, Raysal 

Morris, Wesley O., R.D. 1, Box 198B, St. 
Albans 

Morrison, W. Glenn, Box 327, Milton 

Mosby, Robert H., Iaeger 

Moye, Claxton, Spanishburg 

Moye, Schley W., Slab Fork 

Murray, Alice M., 904 W. Second St., Charleston 
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Musgrave, Paul, 1956 Underwood Ave., Hunting- 
ton 

Musser, J. K., Box 706, Clarksburg 

tMyers, Mrs. Emelyn M., 708 Main St., Charles- 
ton 

Myers, Reed F., Rowlesburg 

Myers, W. C., Jenkinjones 

+Nefflen, Myra M., Potomac Dr., Keyser 

tNewman, Winifred H., 211 Beauregard St., 
Charleston 

Noland, George E., Great Cacapon 

O’Neal, Golda, Box 1053, Welch 

Otey, C. M., Box 747, Welch 

Ours, Glen, 135 Randolph St., Buckhannon 

Parrack, Alison, Aurora 

Parsons, D. C., Marmet 

Parsons, Mrs. Esta, Box 1342, Logan 

Parsons, Louise, Walnut St., Logan 

Pell, eae Masontown 

Perdue, Billie, Talcott 

Perry, Andy E., Box 203, Madison 

Pettit, Mrs. Drusilla, Kimball 

Phillips, Clyde, Belington 

Phillips, Mrs. Margaret G., Peyton School, 
Huntington 

Poling, Sherman T., R.D. 3, Box 9, Philippi 

Poling, William L., R.D. 4, Belington 

Poscover, Max, Grade School, Durbin 

Powell, Arel E., R.D. 2, Salem 

Powers, Orval R., Box 325, Barboursville 

Presley, Stella, Box 14, North Matewan 

Preston, Edna B., 2577 Collis Ave., Huntington 

Pribble, P. F., 1500 Park Ave., Parkersburg 

Price, Mrs. Vivian Swift, 956 Stewartstown Rd., 
Morgantown 

Propst, Warren S., Sugar Grove 

Queen, Mason, R.D. 1, Buckhannon 

Raber, Willis, Maidsville 

— Mrs. Grace, Cove School, Hollidays 

‘ove 

Ramsey, Coy D., Northfork 

+Ramsey, J. W., Elkhorn School, Northfork 

Randolph, Jackson K., 106 Neely Ave., West 
Union 

Rasmussen, Tarlock, 205 Lincoln St., Grafton 

Rayburn, Leslie, R.D. 2, Pt. Pleasant 

Rector, Burlyn M., 428 Clark St., Shinnston 

Reece, Mrs. Cleaves W., Madison 

Reed, Gilbert, Glenville 

Reed, J. H., White Sulphur Springs 

Reeves, W. B., Stollings 

Rezzonico, A. E., 1183 Bridge Rd., Charleston 

Rhodes, C. H., Kingston School, Oak Hill 

Rice, Otis K., Hugheston 

Richards, Norris B., 29 Maple Ave., Welch 

Richardson, Edwin V., Lumberport 

Rittenhouse, A. M., 423 High St., Clarksburg 

Roach, Heber C., R.D. 1, Bristol 

Roach, John O., Elementary School, Sissonville 

Robinson, Fred D., 227 Maple Ave., Grafton 

Rogers, Archie, Box 124, Newburg 

Rogers, Paul H., Volga 

Romine, R. B., Box 192, Lumberport 

Rowan, Mabel, Logan 

Rumberg, Guy, Crescent Rd., Beckley 

Sager, Wilma D., Mathias 

Sanford, Alice W., 1111 Fifth St., Moundsville 

Sawyer, J. C., 407 Hartley St., Williamson 

Scarff, Dora W., 1208 Eleventh St., Huntington 

Schola, Mrs. Harriet Young, East Arden School, 
Philippi 

Schwartz, G. A., Simms School, Huntington 

Sexton, Bert, 92 Second Ave., St. Albans 

Shackleford, Alma, Enraw Apt. A, Clarksburg 

Shaffer, Elmer, 463 Center St., Morgantown 

Sheets, Philip N., Morgan School, Clarksburg 

Shepard, Anna, 36 Tenth St., McMechen 

Simonton, Edgar E., Belmont 

Singleton, Laura F., Kanawha School, Charleston 

Sippe, Thelma, 327 Groves Ave., Charleston 

Sizer, Hazel, Chairman, Edit. Com., 1948, Dept. 
of Elem. School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 
Central School, South Charleston 
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Sleeth, Lessie, Clifton 

Smith, Clarence B., Box 97, Chester 

Smith, Clarence F., R.D. 3, Wellsburg 

Smith, Frank M., Box 547, Charles Town 

Smith, Harry, Montrose 

Smith, Rex M., 263 Prairie Ave., Morgantown 

Snyder, Audry, Masontown 

Sommer, Louise, Beech Hill 

Sovine, Clyde, Hurricane 

Staggers, Vernon A., 63 
Piedmont 

Stanley, Claudia, Whittaker 

Stark, Mrs. Elma Stover, R.D. 5, Box 329, Charles- 
ton 

Stepp, Homer, Nolan School, Nolan 

Stevers, Paul J., 1335 West Virginia Ave., Dunbar 

+Stewart, Bessie A., 1317 Lee St., Charleston 

Stout, M. Wood, Philippi 

*Stover, E. C., Crab Orchard School, Crab 
Orchard ‘ 

Strawderman, Ernest L., Lost City 

Sullivan, Mrs. Bernice, 1463 Edwards St., Hunt- 
ington 

#Sutton, Mary, Weirton 

Talbert, Glenna, Hinton 

Temple, A. D., Brandywine 

Teter, George E., Circleville School, Riverton 

Teter, W. Corder, 202 Cherry St., Bridgeport 

Thomas, Luther. Sharon School, Miami 

Thompson, Cecil L., 408 Fifth Ave., Montgomery 

Thompson, Juanita B., R.D. 6, Box 249, Charles- 
ton 

Thompson, V. E., 2106-A Zabli Dr., Charleston 

Thorne, Lawrence, Matoaka 

Trent, Dr. W. W., State Supt. of Schools, Charles- 


ton 
Tritchler, Mrs. Charlotte, 230 Quay Ave., Morgan- 
town 
Trout, Don M., 1615 25th St., Parkersburg 
Trump, Oscar, 302 E St., Beckley 
Turner, Mrs. Rufus, Box 554, Fayetteville 
Tustin, Josephine Y., 907 Thompson St., Charles- 
t 


on 

Tuttle, Max, 514 Indiana Ave., Chester 

Van Camp, H. L., Glen Jean School, Oak Hill 

Vaughan, Gladys, Box 120, Rock 

Wagner, Cecil H., Box 80, McWhorter 

Walker, A. L., Box 508, Mt. Hope 

Walker, Mrs. Dora, 723 Begley Ave., Charleston 

Wallace, Mrs. Gladys S., 269 Bethany Pike, 
Wheeling 

Walls, Howard A., 113 Beech St., Grafton 

Walsh, Isabelle M., 1011 Walnut Rd., Charleston 

Warner, Hansel Earl, 6535 Roosevelt Ave., 
Charleston 

Watkins, Wilma Clare, Box 236, Shinnston 

Watring, Denver W., Central School, Elkins 

West, Harold F., Box 133, Glasgow 

Westfall, Mrs. Bonnie, 221 Fourth Ave., South 
Charleston 

Wharton, Charles, 314 19th St., Dunbar 

Wheeler, Mrs. Pearl S., 218 Sixth Ave., South 
Charleston 

White, Buena, Box 223, Logan ; 

White, Mrs. Chester, 116 Buffalo St., Elkins 

Whiting, Maysel, Reedy School, Spencer 

Whiting, Olive H., 504 Grant St., Charleston 

Wickham, Mrs. Mary Lee, 12161 Augusta St., 
Bluefield 

Wickline, J. Doyle, 202% Third Ave., Mont- 


gomery 

Widmyer, W. Ralph, Berkeley Springs 

Wilcox, Mrs. Vonda S., Center Point 

Williams, Mrs. Bess A., 114 W. Fourth Ave., 
Williamson 

**Williams, Fountie, 603 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Clarksburg 

Williams, Maysel, Wellford 

Williams, Ruby H., 4A Broad Moor Apt., Charles- 


ton 1 
Wilson, Gorda L., Emerson School, Parkersburg 
+Wilson, Mrs. Mae Cox, 696 Stratton St., Logan 
Wilson, Rachael E., 621 First St., Huntington 


E. Hampshire St., 
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Wimer, Charles N., New Creek Dr., Keyser 

Wolfe, Leola, Mason 

Woodford, Clarence H., Lost Creek 

Wotring, Delbert, Aurora 

Wright, Mrs. Victoria, R.D. 5, Box 252A, 
Charleston : 

Yeager, Paul B., 4249 16th St., Huntington 

Yeater, Kermit D., Miller School, Huntington 

Zimmerman, Carrie, 900 Caldwell St., McMechen 


WISCONSIN 


Andreucetti, Adele M., Kagel School, 1210 W. 
Mineral, Milwaukee 8 ; 

Augustine, Sister M., Alverno College, Milwaukee 
4 


Austin, Edward C., 916 Summit Ave., Burlington 

+Ballou, Ethel L., 2338 Ogden Ave., Superior 

Bannen, Mary M., 5610 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 13 

Beck, Mrs. Evlyn L., 617 W. Jefferson St., 
Stoughton ; 

Bell, William, 2104 E. Bennett Ave., Milwaukee 

Benedict, Bernice, 815 Marshall St., Manitowoc 

Bentley, Frances, 612 Pine St., Platteville 

Berg, Mabel L., Court House Annex, La Crosse 

Bernardus, Sister, 544 N. 14th St., Milwaukee 

Best, Margaret M., 315 N. Wisconsin, Port 
Washington : 

Bickler, Peter, 3330 N. Gordon Pl., Milwaukee 

Bilty, Mrs. Louise P., 4456 N. Teutonia Ave., 
Milwaukee 9 P 

Birdsall, Don P., 1029 N. Jefferson St., Milwau- 
kee 2 

Blackmun, R., 2873 N. 41st St., Milwaukee 

Bleke, Walter, 214 Lincoln St., Antigo 

Bole, R. M., 6010 John Ave., Superior 

Borchardt, Harry E., 8918 W. Meinecke Ave., 
Wauwatosa 13 ; 

Born, Marshall E., 2325 N. 50th St., Milwaukee 


10 

#Boyce, Thomas W., 2634 N. Stowell Ave., 
Milwaukee 11 

Brener, Mrs. Olga, 237 S. Sawyer St., Shawano 

Brown, Maurice L., Ericsson School, Superior 

Buboltz, William F., 3805 N. Bartlett Ave., 
Milwaukee 11 

Buege, Ramona M., 830 W. Arthur Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Buell, Francis C., Hackett School, Beloit 

Burns, James, 1109 N. 37th St., Milwaukee 

Burt, Lucile, Lincoln School, Fond du Lac 

Bush, Maybell G., State Supvr. Elem. Schools, 
State Capitol, Madison 

Byrne, Alice M., Washburn School, La Crosse 

Carlson, Clifford C., 7229 W. Becher St., West 
Allis 14 

Carroll, Walter P., 122 E. Center St., Milwaukee 
12 


**Chapin, Daisy W., 926 Hackett St., Beloit 

Chrisler, Marie E., Frank School, Kenosha 

Christensen, Olive, 3230 S. Adams, Milwaukee 

Clark, Ella C., Atwater School, Milwaukee 11 

— Margaret E., Washington School, West 

is 

Cleary, Olive L., 600 Magnetic St., Hurley 

Clock, Lucile, 2450 Commonwealth, Madison 

Conlin, Francis J., 5535 N. 40th St., Milwaukee 

Corcoran, Daniel W., 1647 N. Cass St., Mil- 
waukee 

Cravillion, Ira, Supt., Dodge Co. Schools, Juneau 

Cripe, Harold E., 1010 Russet St., Racine 

Crow, Ralph H., 825 Liberty Ave., Beloit 

Daily, Donald V., R.D. 2, Thiensville 

Danielson, Marie J., 806 Lake Ave., Racine 

Dickeman, Fred A., 3872 N. Eighth St., Mil- 
waukee 

Doyle, Irene, Tank School, Green Bay 

Dunn, Elizabeth, Supt., Price Co. Schools, Phillips 

Dunwiddie, W. R., Supt. of Schools, Port Wash- 
ington 

Durnford, Dale, Todd School, Beloit 

Ehlert, Edward, 1827 New York Ave., Manitowoc 

Engelke, Walter W., Nakoma School, Madison 5 
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Erickson, Emma, Franklin School, La Crosse 

Evrard, Pauline, 1660 Shawano Ave., Green Bay 

Faith, Emil F., 2908 N. 47th St., Milwaukee 

— Mrs, Inga, 411 S. Central Ave., Marsh 
e 

Flanagan, Elizabeth, 2633 N. 86th St., Wauwatosa 

Forus, Sonna, Hogan School, La Crosse 

Freimuth, Harley, 926 N. Sixth St., Eau Claire 

Fritschel, Max C., Jr., 3239 N. Ninth St., Mil 
waukee 6 

Fritz, Mrs. Anna M., 3404 N. Summit Ave., 
Milwaukee 11 

Frostad, Erling, 4921 W. Garfield Ave., Milwau- 


ee 
Gardner, William P., 2314 Sherman Ave., Madi- 


son 

Gaul, Charles R., 1723 N. Ninth St., Milwaukee 

Gegan, M. J., Supt of Schools, Menasha 

Gesell, O. W., 1144 E. Henry Clay St., Mil- 
waukee 11 

Getsin, Helen H., Washington School, Cudahy 

Gray, Edith M., 7712 Sixth Ave., Kenosha 

Green, Ida A., Beaser School, Ashland 

Greenwood, Mrs. Mae D., 2757 N. 72nd St., 
Milwaukee 

Groom, Ethel, Webster School, La Crosse 

Guequierre, Magdalene, Elm School, Milwaukee 

Hanson, Harry M., Supt., Dane Co. Schools, Sun 
Prairie 

Happel, Delia, 1651 Denton St., La Crosse 

Harden, Mrs. Grace, 1121 Grandview Blvd., 
Waukesha 

Hart, Ruth E., 8805 Jackson Park Blvd., Wauwa- 
tosa 13 

Heine, Oliver, 4634 W. Medford Ave., Mil- 
waukee 10 

=m, Margaret G., 523 Howe St., Green 


ay 
Hodgins, C. E., Park School, Kaukauna 
Hofrichter, George C., Lakeside School, Racine 
Hogan, Margaret, 430 N. Maple Ave., Green Bay 
Hoole, Patricia, McKinley School, West Allis 
Huebner, A. C., 2146 S. 77th St., West Allis 
Hurlbut, Ruth, 414 W. Garfield Ave., Milwaukee 


12 
Isleb, Harold A., 122 E. Center St., Milwaukee 
Jannusch, Ralph E., 4021 S. Kansas Ave., Mil- 
waukee 7 
Jensema, Mabel L., Ceresco School, Ripon 
Jerving, W. E., 1516 S. 76th St., Milwaukee 
Johnson, J. Cornell. Parker School, Beloit 
Johnson, Marie Blenda, Franklin School, Fond 
du Lac 
Jones, George E., Supt. of Schools, Mayville 
Jones, Lloyd, 4459 N. 26th St., Milwaukee 
Junck, F. W., 1215 Wilson Ave., Menomonie 
+Karst, Walter Fay, Roosevelt School, Wauwatosa 
1 


3 
Kenyon, Kathryn, Bay City School, Ashland 
Ketterer, Armand F., Franklin School. Madison 
Kibbe, Delia E., State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison 2 
Kirchner, Eunice, 9102 W. North Ave., Milwaukee 
Klimt, James, 3009 W. Bobolink Ave., Milwaukee 
Knorr, Mrs. Esther, R.D. 4, Monana Dr., Madi- 


son 5 

Koelsch, Joseph F., 1516 W. Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee 4 

Kottnauer, Annette M., Vieau School, Milwaukee 


Krebs, Iva M., 2964 N. Bartlett Ave., Milwaukee 


11 
Krejcarek, Eugene, 1123 N. 18th, Manitowoc 
Krueger, Albert W., Jefferson School, Wauwatosa 
Kruse, Maria C., R.D. 3, Seminole Hy., Madison 


5 
La Budde, Frank, 1535 N. 40th St., Milwaukee 
Landreman, Mary, Nicollet School, Kaukauna 
Larum, Ann M., 137 Wisconsin Ave., Waukesha 
Laske, R. R., 94 Dodge St., Clintonville 
Lefebvre, Alice R., 600 N. Irwin Ave., Green Bay 
Leiser, Else, 1504 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 
tLeistikow, Gordon R., Winneconne 
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Liljeblad, Maynard T., 1036 S. 25th St., Mil- 
waukee 


Lindsay, Blanche, 504 State, Manitowoc 
Lione, Geneva M., 1561 S. 70th St., West Allis 
Lucareli, M. Thomas, 1014 Layard Ave., Racine 
Lucas, W. Carman, 3807 N. 21st St., Milwaukee 
Luening, Edwin G., 2160 N. 60th St., Milwaukee 
Lunches, F. C., Clear Lake 

ee Delford, 2967 S. 37th St., Milwaukee 7 

agaro, Nicholas A., 1928 52nd St., Kenosha 

= ~_eee Selma M., 312 N. Rankin St., Apple- 


Mandel, Mrs. Stella R., R.D. 2, Kenosha 

Marks, Hannah, 3360 "N. Sherman Blvd., Mil- 
waukee 

Maurer, Charles H., 2476 N. 60th St., Milwaukee 

McCabe, Amber, 721 Oakland Ave., Waukesha 

McCabe, Monica, 3370 N. Murray, Milwaukee 11 

—-. Frank S., Washington Junior High 
Sch hool, Racine 

McGettigan, Ray D., Cooper School, 1. rior 

McGurn, James A., 8710 W. Orchard , West 
Allis 14 

Menzel, Willard R., Blair School, Waukesha 

Miller, + Jose sephine, 1726 Wood St., La Crosse 

— thel Newby, Jefferson School, Fond du 


Minit, Lillie L., 3008 N. 77th St., Milwaukee 
Moeck, Arthur H., 301 E. Armour Ave., Milwau- 


kee 
Molstad, Mrs. Ethel A., R.D. 2, Sparta 
Morse, Alice C., 802 S. 28th St., Milwaukee 4 
Moser, Robert P., Supt. of Schools, Chilton 
Mulvaney, a 'A., Hampton School, Milwaukee 
Mumm, Edna E 911 Emerson | Beloit 
Mynette, Sister M., Viterbo C ollege, La Crosse 
Nelson, Clarence E., 939 11th St., Beloit 
Nelson, Fred R., 1600 E. Lake Bluff, Milwaukee 
+Nelson, Lena, Durkee School, Kenosha 
Nelson, Terry W., 1927 N. Ninth St., Sheboygan 
Newman, Hannah, 845 N. 18th St., Milwaukee 3 
Nichols, William E., 387 Waugoo St., Oshkosh 
Nodolf, Clement E., 214 Branch St., Hartford 
O’Grady, Catherine, 1809 E. Olive St., Milwaukee 


11 
Olson, Henry A., Supt. of Schools, Stoughton 
Oltman, Myrtle M., Emerson School, La Crosse 
Paukert, Harold L., Kohler 
Paukner, Lillian C., 2117 N. 73rd St., Milwaukee 
Paynter, S. J., 1018 12th Ave., S., Wausau 
Peterson, H. I., West Bend 
Peterson, Harold W., 1618 W. Keefe Ave., Mil- 


waukee 6 
Phelps, Clarence H., 1312 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 


8 
Pierce, A. K., Longfellow School, West Allis 
Pierce, Milton, 7177 W. Appleton Ave., Mil- 
waukee 13 
Powell, Harley J., Supt. of Schools, Watertown 
Price, Walter, 11132 W. Potter, Milwaukee 13 
Rabehl, Floyd, 3360 E. Van Norman Ave., Cudahy 
Ralph, H. Thoburn, Washington School, Wauwa- 
tosa 
zeae. Tulia A., Greenfield School, Milwaukee 
— Elizabeth M., 1916 N. 84th St., Milwaukee 


13 
Rosenthal, E. P., 2530 N. 52nd St., Milwaukee 
Rothlisberg, Priscilla, 430 Grand Ave., Merrill 
+Russell, Harris, 2402 Hansen Ave., Racine 
Rutherford, Howard S., 4358 N. 19th St., Mil- 
waukee 9 
Safford, | 919 N. Fifth St., Sheboygan 
Sand, Oliver . 2918 N. 75th, Milwaukee 10 
Sanford, George, 2130 W. Center St., Milwaukee 
+Schnell, Fred S., 2722 Highland Ter., Sheboygan 
Schowalter, Harris, 4310 N. 16th St., Milwaukee 


9 
Schubert, Arthur, Auer Avenue School, Milwaukee 
Senn, Florence, 1109 S. 17th St., Manitowoc 
Sieker, Lillian C., 2227 E. Hartford Ave., Mil- 
waukee 11 
Silbersack, Clarence R., R.D. 2, Two Rivers 
Simon, Helen, Lincoln School, Madison 3 
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Sims, Morrison, 1728 S. 23rd St., Milwaukee 
Smith, Agnes M., 1547 Ashland Ave., Janesville 
Speerschneider, Mrs. Ethel, Lincoln School, Green 


ay 
Steffensen, O. T., 1832 43rd St., Kenosha 
Stormonth, Peter, 404 E. Bradley Rd., Milwaukee 


9 
Taylor, J. Arthur, 1114 N. 17th St., Superior 
Taylor, Wilbert H., 305 Riverview Dr., Manitowoc 
Thompson, Lloyd T.. Rothchild 
Todd, Samuel B., R.D. 4, Waukesha 
Tronson, Curtis, Supt., Door Co. Schools, 
Sturgeon Bay 
ss Paul. B., 620 Guinette Ave., Fond du 


ril C., Burdge School, Beloit 
Ubi” uis E., Sr. , 2430 N. 59th St., Milwaukee 
Van Alstine, Frank L., 4780 N. Marlborough 
Dr., Milwaukee 11 
Vieth, Arnold, 2623 N. 38th St., Milwaukee 10 
Vuchetich, Frank J., 1211 Emerson, Beloit 
Walecka, John “A., 1741 Wauwatosa Ave. 
Wauwatosa 13 
Wandry, Walter, 2068 S. 83rd, West Allis 
Waterstreet, E. F., Supt. of Schools, Kewaunce 
Webster, Arthur L., 70 N. Washington Ave., 
Cedarbur; 
Welling, Helen F., 233 Doty, Fond du Lac 
Werner, Glenn R., Elementary School, Crandon 
Westlund, Hildur L., 115 E. King St., Rhine- 
lander 
Willing, M. H., University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wittkop, Norman, McKinley School, Milwaukee 
Wohlfarth, John P., Lincoln School, Cudahy 
Wunrow, Alfred J., 1349 S. 85th St., West Allis 
Young, Jack, 4519 S. Pine Ave., Milwaukee 7 
Zeiler, Edward J., 5340 N. Santa Monica Blvd., 
Milwaukee 11 
Ziemann, Arthur H., Allen School, Milwaukee 


WYOMING 


**Chambers, Margaret J., Lincoln School, Casper 
Dunlap, Mrs. Nona Udell, Willard School, Casper 
Hofmeier, Karl A.. 125 W. Sixth St., Sheridan 
King, Dr. Luella M., 615 S. Center, Casper 
Kuiper, Thomas E., Supt. of Schools, Buffalo 
Lebhart, Lulu M., 500 W. 26th St., Cheyenne 
Long, Maude, Grant School, Casper 
Martin, Mrs. Mabel, Jefferson School, Green 
River 
McLaughlin, Eleanor, 1062 S. Elm St., Casper 
Moore, James H., Box 588, Riverton 
Robertson, Edith, Box 620, Green River 
Stinson, Adelle, Jefferson School, Casper 
Thompson, E. M., Supt. of Schools, Rock Springs 
Walker, Laurence A., Box 454, Jackson 
Wright, C. C., Grade School, Frontier 


ALASKA 
Briggs, Charles C., Box 2109, Ketchikan 
Caldwell. C. C.. Supt. of Schools. Anchorage 
Chamberlain, Edward, Box 4, McGrath 
+Erickson, Everett R., Box 213, College 
Evans, B. Clarence, Box 531, "Anchorage 
Fabricius, George J., Supt. of Schools, Wrangell 
Graham, Willis Gayer, Anchor Point School, 
Homer 
+Lawvere, Donald V.. Supt. of Schools, Homer 
**Malach, Roman, Territorial School. Ninilchik 
Montgomery. C. L., Box 2109, Ketchikan 
Savikko, Walter A., Supt., N.O.B./N.A., 
Kodiak 
Thomas, Mrs. Rhoda, Newhalen via Iliamna 


CANAL ZONE 
Sosted, Harold A., Supvr. of Elem. Educ., Balboa 


HAWAII 
Bailey, Harold Ted, Pohukaina School, 3624 
Bethshan Rd., Honolulu 26 ; 
Bohnenberg, Rebecca, Hilo Union School, Hilo 
Brewer, Mrs. Lela R., Kamehameha Preparatory 
Dept., Bishop Hall, Honolulu 35 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Carter, Mrs. Beatrice, Kapalama School, 1601 N 
School St., Honolulu 51 

Couch, Mary J., Kauluwela School, 310 N. School 
|= ‘Honolulu 52 

Crittenden, Harold C., 1601 N. School St., 
Honolulu 51 , , 

Eshelman, Carl, Hookena School, Kai Malino 

Faulkner, Robert Mardis, 1227 Pensacola St., 
Honolulu 34 ; 

Fennell, Lillian K., Box 525, Waipahu, Oahu 

Glick, Mrs. Dorothy R., Aliiolani School, 3320 
Waialae Ave., Honolulu 

Griswold, C. a Box 246, Aiea 

Haia, William P., Hana School, Hana, Maui 

Heodey. Mrs. Eva., 1111 Victoria St., Honolulu 


Hob Mrs. Eleanor C., Box 255, Eleele, Kauai 

Siegen, Reinhart L., Likelike School, 1618 
Palama St., Honolulu 7 

Kamakaiwi, James C., Box 88, Ninole 

Kanda, Stephen S., 1715 Kamamalu Ave., Hono- 


lulu 6 

Kellogg, Eleanor A., Ewa School, Ewa, Oahu 

Kuhlmann, Mrs. Lucile E., Kalaheo, Kauai 

¢Luiz, John C., Central’ Intermediate School, 
Emma and Vineyard Sts., Honolulu 43 

Marcallino, Mrs. Mina M. » Kekaha School, 
Kekaha, Kauai 

Reed, Truman, 1415 Makiki St., Honolulu 4 

Riggs, Mrs. Mary E., Ala Moana School, Box 
4001, Honolulu 13 

Sheldon, Mrs, Louisa P., Kapaa School, Kapaa, 
auai 

Silva, Manuel P., 2026 Ninth Ave., Honolulu 31 

Spillner, Ernest, Elementary School, Hakalau 

Soares, Anna, Lanakila School, Honolulu : 

Steigerwald, Arthur F., Kaunakakai, Kaunakakai 

Sutherland, Mark M., Konawaena_ School, 
Kealakekua, Kona 

Takamune, Thomas, Olaa 

Thomson, Mrs. Myrtle H., Kaiulani School, 
Honolulu 51 

;Wise, Cosmo Clyde, Wahiawa School, Wahiawa, 


Oahu 
Wong, Mrs. Juliette Blake, Koloa School, Koloa, 


Kauai 
Webling, G. H., Box 2360, Honolulu 


PUERTO RICO 
Canino, Marcelino, Box 12, Dorado 
Castillo, Alida Irizarry, Box 164, Lajas 
Cianchini, Mrs. Angela, A., Box 87, Coamo 
Hernandez, Adolfo Jimenez, Asociacion de 
 ammen de Puerto Rico, Apt. 1166, San Juan 


+Mandes, Dolores, 125 Carretera St., Box 68, 
Catano 

Rodriguez, Antonio, Jr., 
Rico, Rio Piedras 
Rodriguez, Mrs. Marina F., 


University of Puerto 
383 Palacios St., 


Santurce 
a Antonia, 1427 Americo Salas St., Santurce 
3 
FOREIGN 
Canada 


Aitken, W. E. M., Normal School, Toronto 

Brand, William C., Central School, Port Coquit- 
lam. | <a 

Brennan, F., 274 Moritz St., Arvida, Quebec 
Johns, Harold P., Dir. Summer School of Educa- 
tion, Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Victoria, B. C. 

Morgan, E. H., 1043 Dorchester Ave., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 

Scace, Mrs. Muriel, Dir. Educ. Ref. and School 
Service, 701 Yates St., Victoria, B. C. 

*Stafford, Harold D., Inspector of Schools, 
Courtenay, BC. 

Stallwood, B., Hume School, Nelson, B. C. 

Wheable, é: A. Board of Education, London, 
Ontario 

ba a J. C., Inspector of Schools, 377 Hamilton 

’ Ottawa, ntario 
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Philippine Islands 


Abellera, Modesto B., Elementary School, Bam- 
bang, "Nueva Vizcaya 

Aquino, Nicanor F., Elementary School, Dupax, 
Nueva Vizcaya 

Bernardino, Vitaliano, Div. Supt. of Schools, 
Boac, Marinduque 

Canizar, Galicaon, Lingig, Surigao 

Cayco, Florentino, Pres., Arellano Colleges, 598 
Legarda St., Sampaloc 

Damiao, Mateo, Lingig, Surigao 

Hermoso, Celestino, Elementary School, Bone, 
Aritao, Nueva Vizcaya 

Manuel, Delfin R., Elementary School, Solano, 
Nueva Vizcaya 

Mapalo, Aabetsin, Bislig, Surigao 

Matondo, Wenceslao, Barcelona, Bislig, Surigao 

+Melocoton, Nestorio, 916 Misericordia, Manila 

Reginaldo, Pedro, Elementary School, Aritao, 
Nueva Vizcaya 

Tionko, Mariano, Bureau of Public Schools, 
Bislig, Surigao 


Miscellaneous 


Moore, Victor E., Escola Americana, Rua General 
Urquiza, 223 Leblon, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Wang, Mrs. Joan Meng, te Wang Shieh, 
Chinese Embassy, Oslo, Norw 

Hermansson, Esther, Lineageien 20, Gothenburg, 
Sweden 

Bokhandeln, A. B. Nordiska, Drottninggatan 7, 
Stockholm 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Main Library, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. 
Library, State Teachers College, Montgomery, 


State Dept. of Education, 501 Dexter Ave., Mont- 
gomery 4, ms 

Hollis Burke Frissell Library, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Laer Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 

riz. 

Cartwright School, G. L. Downs, Principal, R.D. 
3, Box 160, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Library, Arkansas Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

General Library, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 

Professional Library, 1414 Walnut St., Berkeley 7, 


alif. 

University of California Library, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Burbank Unified School Dist., Superintendent's 
Office, 245 E. Magnolia Ave., Burbank, Calif. 

Washington Elementary School, Burbank, Calif. 

Library, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Compton City Schools, Mrs. Ardella Bitner Tibby, 
Supt., 604 S. Tamarind St., Compton, Calif. 

Bostonia School, 1390 Broadway, El Cajon, Calif. 

El Cajon School, 750 E. Main, El Cajon, Calif. 

— ey Free Library, School Dept., Fresno 
1, Cali 

Library, Fresno State College, Fresno 4, calif, 

China Lake Elem. School Dist., N. O. T. S., 
Inyokern, Calif. 

Library, Long Beach City College, 4901 E. Carson 
Blvd., Long Beach, Calif. 

Teachers Library, Board of Education, 715 Locust 
Ave., Long Beach 2, Calif. - 

Library, University of ‘California at Los Angeles, 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Librarian, Mt. St. Mary’s College, 12001 Chalon 
Rd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Los Angeles Public Library, Serials Div., 530 S. 
Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Textbook Section— ementary, 1205 W. Pico 
Blvd., Room 208, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Contra Costa County Free Libra Hall of 
Records, Room 119, Martinez, Ca if. 

na? ae School, Neil V. Bullion, Nuevo, 

if, 
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em Public Library, 659 14th St., Oakland 14, 

alif. 

Teachers Professional Library, Admin. Bldg., 
Room 201, 1025 Second Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Pasadena City Schools, Elem. Curric. Coordinator, 
_351 S. Hudson Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Pinole Hercules Union School, Pinole, Calif. 

Library, University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

California State Library, Sacramento 9, Calif. 

San Diego State College, San Diego 5, Calif. 

Teachers Professional Library, 750 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Santa Barbara County Teachers Library, 121 E. 
Anapamu St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

University of California, Santa Barbara Library, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Library, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

Curriculum Laboratory, c/o Dean Triggs, Supt., 
Box 851, Ventura, Calif. 

Ventura County Free Library, Box 771, Ventura, 


alif. 
Library, Tulare County, Visalia, Calif, 
Professional Library, Box 186, Boulder, Colo. 
Mary Reed Library, University of Denver, Denver 
10, Colo. 
Library, Western State College of Colorado, Gun- 
nison, Colo. 
Sarah Rawson School, Marguerite E. Furey, Prin., 
260 Holcomb St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
Board of Education, Professional Library, 249 
High St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
nn. 
Dept. of Education Library, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Robert Bartlett School, New London, Conn. 
~~ ema Office, 151 Broad St., Stamford, 
onn. 

Library, Wilson Teachers College, 11th and 
Harvard Sts., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Miner Teachers College, Georgia Ave. and Euclid 

St. N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Public Library, Periodical Div., 455 Pennsylvania 
Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
University of Miami, Library—Periodicals Dept., 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Library, John B. Stetson University, Deland, Fla. 
Library, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
P. K. Yonge School, Room 317, Gainesville, Fla. 
E. T. Roux Library, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Cushman School, 592 N. E. 60th St., Little River 
Sta., Miami 38, Fla. 
Public Schools, schring. Fla. 
Library, University of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 
Library, Albany State College, Albany, Ga. 
University of Georgia Libraries, Athens, Ga. 
Fulton County Teachers Library, 345 Washington 
St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
< “i Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, 
a 


Library, Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 

Library, Georgia State College, Savannah, Ga. 

Junior High School, Burley, Idaho 

Ricks College Library, Rexburg, Idaho 

Southern Illinois University, General Library, Car- 
bondale, III. 

Library, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, III. 

Chicago Public Library, E. F. Young Room, 78 E. 
Washington St., Chicago 2, IIl. 

Education Research Institute, 666 Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

John Crerar Library, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 


Library, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, II. _ 

Northwestern University, Joseph Schaffner Library, 
339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Rand McNally and Co., Editorial Dept., 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. | 

University of Chicago Libraries, Harper M 22, 
Chicago, IIl 
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Library, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Ill. | 

Board of Education, Office of Asst. Supt., Sixth 
and St. Louis Ave., East St, Louis, Ill. 

Central School, H. W. Hightower, Prin., S, 
Fifth St., Effingham, III. : 

Library, National College of Education, Sheridan 
Rd., Evanston, Ill. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
I 


Milner Library, State Normal University, Normal, 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Library, Bradley 
Hall, Peoria, Ill. : 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, Ill. | 

Supt. of Public Instruction, 407 Centennial Bldg., 
pringfield, Ill. ae ; 

Indiana University, University School Library, 
Bloomington, Ind. é 

Library, St. Francis College, 2701 Spring St., Ft. 
Wayne 8, Ind. . 

Gary Public Library, Fifth Ave. and Adams St., 
Gary, Ind. : 

Butler University Library, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. 

Library,. Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


. Library, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 


Library, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Harrison School, 1310 11th St., N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa f . 

Dept. of Public Instruction, State Capitol, Des 
Moines 19, Iowa / 

Drake University, Library, Des Moines 11, Iowa 

Marshall School, Esther Helbig, Prin., Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Library, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa 

Duncombe School, Fern Hayes, Prin., Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa 

University of Kansas, Ext. Div., Lawrence, Kan. 

Library, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. 

Garfield School, 14th and Belmont, Parsons, Kan. 

Lincoln School, 18th and Stevens, Parsons, Kan. 

McKinley School; 25th and Belmont, Parsons, 


an. 
Washington School, 26th and Stevens, Parsons, 


an. : 
Library, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Professional Library, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington, 


Ky. 

a ~ Camden Library, State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Ky. 

Library, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. ¢ : 

Library, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


» aa 
Materials Bureau, East Baton Rouge Schools, 
Room 201, Court House, Baton Rouge, La. | 
Materials Bureau for Colored Schools, Perkins 
Road School, Baton Rouge, La. . 
Ft. Howard School, 3220 Cleveland Ave., New 
Orleans 15, La. é 
Johnson Lockett School, 3240 Law St., New 
Orleans 17, La, , 

Teachers Professional Library, 1835 Erato St., 
New Orleans 13, La. | 

Louisiana State University, A. and M. College, 
bowtag «| La. ‘ 

Bangor Public Library, Bangor, Maine _ 

State Teachers College, Farmington, Maine 

Library, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Library, Johns Hopkins University, Charles and 
34th Sts., Baltimore 18, Md. 

School 3520, Library Admin. Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., 
Baltimore 18, 4 

Curriculum Laboratory, State Teachers College, 
Bowie, Md. 

Library, State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 

Maryland Training School for Boys, Box 355, 
Loch Raven, Md. ; 

Bese of Education, Worcester County, Snow Hill, 
Md. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Curriculum Laboratory, Towson State Teachers 
College, Towson, 

Library, State Teachers “College, Towson, Md. 

Board of Education, William S$. Schmidt, Dir. of 
Inst., Upper Marlboro, Md. 

School Committee Office, Moore St., 
Mass. 

Bureau of Jewish Education, Dr. B. J. Shevach, 
Supt., 72 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 

D. C. Heath and Co., Publicity Dept., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

D. C. Heath and Co., Trevor K. Serviss, Editor, 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

Public Library, Milton E. Lord, Boston, Mass. 

Library, Ringle Tech. School, Irving St. and 
Broadway, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Library, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 

State Teachers College Library, Lowell, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, North Adams, 
Mass. 

Library, 

Hebrew Teachers College, 
bury 21, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. 


Belmont, 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
14 Crawford St., Rox- 


School Dept. Office, Rice St., Wellesley Hills 82, 
Mass. 
Library, State Teachers College, 486 Chandler 


St., Worcester, Mass. 

General Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Detroit Public Library, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


5201 Woodward Ave., 


Library, Marygrove College, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Sisters of St. Francis, 8151 Rolyat Ave. ., Detroit 
12, Mich. 


Zimmerman Sc School, Corunna Rd. and Downey St., 

Flint 3, 

Harbor docings High School, Harbor Springs, 
Mich, 

Library, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo 45, Mich. 

Michigan State Linens. Lansing 13, Mich. 

Austin Education Assn., Professional Library, High 
School, Austin, Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 

Board of Education Library, Rooms 102-103, Jack- 
son Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis Public Library, Hennepin Ave. and 
Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. Paul Public Library, Fourth and Washington 
Sts., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Library, State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 
Library, Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 


Jackson Public Schools, Dir. of Curric., 
Jackson, Miss. 

Office of Asst. Supt., Box 918, Jackson, Miss. 

Adult Education Dept., Mississippi State College, 
Box 476, State College, Miss. 

Library, University of Mississippi, 
Miss. 

Library, Southeast egy * State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

George R. Robinson School, 803 Couch Ave., 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

Library, Harris Teachers College, 1517 S. Theresa 
Ave., St. Louis 4, Mo. 

Professi onal Library, Board of Educ., 


Box 918, 


University, 


911 Locust 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
lous Public’ Library, Olive, 13th and 14th 
» St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Png Teachers College Library, 2615 Pendleton, 
St. Louis 13, : 
a Library oan, 911 Locust St., St. Louis, 
Research Dept., Board of Educ., 16 Selma, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Anaconda School, Dist. 10, E. J. Nordgaard, 

Supt., Anaconda, Mont. 
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on. Montana State Normal College, Dillon, 

ont 

Library, Richland County, Fairview, Mont. 

aot. Montana State University, Missoula, 

ont 

Hastings College Library, Hastings, Neb. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

Library, Senior High School, Kearney, Neb. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, ar of Educa- 
tion, Thomas Bldg., Kearney, 5 

Union agen Library, Lincoln, Neb, 

University of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln 8, Neb. 

— Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, 


Babcock Admin, Bldg., 
Reno, Nev. 


eb. 
Reno School Dist. 10, 
139 W. Sixth St., 


— of Education, State House, Concord, 
Keene Teachers College, Keene, N.H. 


—_ Public Library, Ave. C and 31st St., Bayonne, 


Chatham Public School 1, Chatham, N.J. 
State Teachers College, Glassboro, N.]J. 
School 1, Broadway, Hackensack, N.J. 

School 2, Union St., Hackensack, N.J. 


School 3, State St., Hackensack, N.J. 

School 6, Jackson Ave., Hackensack, N.J. 

— Hall College, 3044 Hudson Blvd., Jersey 
ity, 


Martinsville School, Martinsville, N.J. 
Library, Board of Education, 31 Green St., Newark 


2, N’J. 
Newark Public Library, 5 Washington St., New- 


ark 2, N.J. 

oa Hall College, 40 Clinton St., Newark 2, 
N.J. 

Library, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Library, State Teachers College, Paterson, N.J. 

Library, Elementary School, Ramsey, N.J. 

F. N. Brown School, Verona, N.J. 

sax: University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 

.Mex. 

Rodgers Library, New peite Highlands Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, 

New Mexico State MT cchines College, 
School, Silver City, N.Mex. 

State Teachers College Library, Brockport, N.Y. 

Bureau of Libraries, Room 210, 110 Livingston 
ies we 2, N. 

Library, wgihn's University, 75 Lewis Ave., 
Brookly by N. 

Junior High School 210, 
Park Pl., Brooklyn 13, 

Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo 3 3, 

Library, Mt. St. Joseph Teachers Be Ly Buffalo 
14, N.Y. 

Library, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. 

— Ped York State Teachers College, Cort- 
an 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, N.Y. 

Main Library, State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
N 


Training 


Rochester Ave. and 
» - 


Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons 
Blvd., Jamaica 2, N.Y. 

Senior High School Library, 350 E. Second St., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 E. 48th St., New York 
17, N.Y. : 

Library, Jewish Education Committee of New 
York, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Library, New York Meee Washington 
Square, New York 3, N.Y. 

Library, ag of Business, aie 17 Lex- 

ington Ave., New York 10, N.Y 

New York Public Library, ‘Work with Schools 


Branch, 127 E. 58th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Office of Asst. Supt., 

Clinton Ave., 
Admin. Bldg., 

Falls, N.Y 
Library, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N.Y. 
Library, State Teachers College, Oswego, N.Y. 


School 92, 179th St. and 
New York 57, N.Y. 
"Room 33, 607 Walnut St., Niagara 
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Library, State Teachers College, Plattsburg, N.Y. 
Main Library, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 


Rochester Public Library, 115 South Ave., Roches- 
ter 4, N.Y. 

Women's College Library, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Roslyn High School, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 

Professional Library, 108 Union St., Schenectady 
5, N.Y. 

St. George Branch, New York Public Library, 
14 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N.Y. 

Library, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 

as Ee Eastchester High School, Tucka- 
oe 7, N.Y. 

New York School for the Deaf, 555 Knollwood 
Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 

World Book Company, H. O. Field, 313 Park 
Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N.Y. 

Library, _— State Teachers College, 

one, N.C. 
Library, North Carolina College of Negroes, Dur- 


am, N.C. 

as, ram Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N.C. 

Salem College Library, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Library, State Teachers College, Minot, N.Dak. 

Professional Library, 70 N. Broadway, Akron 8, 


Ohio 

Chubb Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio_ 

Library, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 

Public yx S Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Teachers College Athenaeum of Ohio, 5418 Moel- 
ler, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

Xavier University Library, 
cinnati 7, Ohio 

Board of Education, Librarian, 1380 E. Sixth St., 
Cleveland, Ohio , 

St. John College, 1027 Superior Ave. N. E., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio, Elementa Principals Assn., 
Elizabeth Baugh, Pres., S. Third and Sycamore 
Sts., Columbus, Ohio ; 

Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Slocum Library, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Headquarters Library, Bd. of Educ., 1470 Warren 
Rd., Lakewood 7, Ohio 

Central Junior High School, 116 W. Church St., 
Newark, Ohio 

Library, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

beg gees Library, 325 Michigan St., Toledo 
4 io 

Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 

Teaching Aid Dept., C. E. Costley, 223 E. Third 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. , 

Library, Southern Oregon College of Education, 
Ashland, Oreg. 

Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 

ee Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, 

reg. 

Curriculum Library, Dist. 1, 631 N. E. Clacka- 
mas, Portland 8, Oreg. 

Guidance Center, 220 N. E. Beech St., Portland 
12, Oreg. 

Library Association of Portland, 801 S. W. Tenth 
Ave., Portland 5, Oreg. 

Oregon State Library, Supreme Court Bldg., 
Salem, Oreg. A é 

Easttown Township School Dist., First and 
Bridge Aves., Berwyn, Pa. | ’ 

ew ge Office, Junior High School, 

radford, Pa. ; 
Library, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 
Library, State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 


Evanston Sta., Cin- 


Pa, 
Library, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 
Erie Public Library, Erie, Pa. 
Hanover Elementary Schools, Walnut Street Bldg., 
Hanover, Pa. 
Library, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
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Library, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Library, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa 
Library, State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 
Allegheny County Schools, 345 County Office 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Library, 160 Admin. Bldg., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Library, State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa, 


ew. State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
a. 

Demonstration School, State Teachers College, 
West ester, Pa. 

ar. State Teachers College, West Chester, 


a. 

Wilson High School Library, Box 126, West 
Lawn, Pa. 

Elementary Central School Bldg., York, Pa. 

Library, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

Providence Public Library, 229 Washington St., 
Providence, R.I 

Professional Library, School Dept., 20 Summer 
St., Providence, R.I. 

Maury County Circulating Library, Columbia, 


enn. 

Library, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
_City, Tenn. 

Library, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees. 
boro, Tenn. 

Elliott Library, Hume Fogg Bldg., 700 Broad 
_St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Library, A. and I. State Teachers College, Nash- 
ville 8, Tenn. 

Library, George Peabody College, Nashville 4, 


enn. 

Extension Teaching Centers Dept., Room 303, 
Ext. Bldg., University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas , 

Library, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Bonham Public Schools, J. B. Golden, Supt., 
Bonham, Texas 

Library, West Texas State Teachers College, Can- 
yon, Texas 

Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 

Library, Texas State College for Women, Box 
3715, Denton, Texas 

Library, College of Mines and Metallurgy, El 
Paso, Texas 

Public Library, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Colored Branch, Houston Public Library, Houston, 
Texas ’ 

Library, University of Houston, 4901 St. Bernard, 
Houston 4, Texas 

Library, Texas College of Arts ‘and Industries, 
_Kingsville, Texas 

Library, Stephen F. Austin Teachers College, 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Library, A. and M. College, Prairie View, Texas 

Public Library, San Antonio, Texas 


Fondren Library, 


Library, Temple Junior College, Temple, Texas 
Cache County School Dist., 179 N. Main St., 
gan, Utah 


Library, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 


Uta 
Maeser School, Provo, Utah 
Granite School District, 3212 S. State St., Salt 
Lake City 5, Utah 
mi University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
ta 
~e. of Public Instruction, 221 Capitol Bldg., 
alt Lake City, Utah 
ee no Teachers College, Johnson, Vt. 
utland Public Schools, Box 48, Rutland, Vt. 
Hampton Institute, School of Education, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 
Library, State Teachers College, Radford, Va. 
eat. Dumbarton School, R.D. 12, Richmond, 


a. 
Library, State Board of Education, Richmond, 


Henrico County Professional Library, Box 3V, 
Richm 7, Va. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


John Kerr School, Winchester, Va. 

Library, Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Wash. : 
Roeder School Bidg., Dupont and Eye Sts., 

Bellingham, Wash. 

Hargreaves Library, Eastern Washington College 
of Education, Cheney, Wash. 

Library, Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Omak Public Schools, Dist. 19, Omak, Wash. 


Library, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Vash. 

Renton Elementary Schools, Box 359, Renton, 
Wash. 


School of Education, 113 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Seattle Public Library, Seattle 4, Wash. 

Library, Holy Names College, Spokane 11, 
Wash. 

Spokane Public Library, Spokane, Wash. 

Lincoln School, 41st and Daniels, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Library, Bluefield State College, Bluefield, W.Va. 

Library, State Teachers College, Fairmont, W.Va. 

State Teachers College, Glenville, W.Va. 


Library, Shepher State Teachers College, 
Shepherdstown, W.Va. 

See's Office, Senior High School, 
Beloit, Wis. 

State Teachers College, 17th and State Sts., La 
Crosse, Wis. 

Curriculum Dept., Board of Educ., 351 W. 
Wilson St., Madison 3, Wis. 

Library, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wis. 

State Dept. of Public Instruction, Room 147, 


State Capitol, Madison 2, Wis. 
Library, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
eg” Public Library, 814 W. Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
iin State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 
Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis. 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Board of Education, George M. O’Brien, Supt., 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


I 


yy 
Bz 


Education Dept., 
Supervising Principal, 


Bancroft School, 


z 
eS 
T 


Library, 


Zz 


-ibrary, State Teachers College, 
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Whitewater, 


is. 
Library of Hawaii, King at Punchbowl St., 
Honolulu 2, Hawaii 

eachers College Branch, University of Hawaii 
Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 

aldorioty Junior High School, Box 1247, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico 

Foreign 

South American Div., 
del Pino 3801, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Creston Valley Elemen- 
tary Schools, Creston, B.C., Canada 

B. Teachers College, i. B. Rouse, Prin,. 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 

4563 St. Urbain St., 
14, Que., Canada 

he Principal, Imperial School, Regina, Sask., 


Virrey 


Montreal 


Canada 
he Principal, Lakeview School, Regina, Sask., 
Canada 
he Principal, Toronto Normal School, 870 Pape 


Ave., Toronto 6, Ont., Canada 

University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada 

oung School, Youbou, B. C., Canada 


National Central Library, Nanking 5, China 
on Catholic University of Peking, Peiping, 


na 
Ministry of Education, 


U. 


U. 


Librarian, 
Press Section, 


Us 


Missions Dept., Cairo, 
Egypt 

S. Information Library, 
Helsinki, Finland 

S. Information Library, 
_The Ha Netherlands 
S, Seieemation Library, 
“Oslo, oo 

S. Information Library, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Union Education Dept., 
Pretoria, South Africa 
American Legation, Bern, Switzer- 


American Legation, 
American Embassy, 
American Embassy, 
American Legation, 
Dr. E 31/1/2, 
lan 

S. Information Service, American Embassy, 


Moscow, U. S. S. R. (c/o Foreign Service 
Main Desk, Dept. of State, Washington, D.C.) 




















State Associations of 


Elementary School Principals 


I’ THE following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person 
reported as president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ALABAMA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) R. L. Booker, Rus- 
sell School, Mobile. (2) Mrs. Aurita D. Lyter, 
Eight Mile 

ARIZONA—PRINCIPALS’ DEPARTMENT OF ARI- 
ZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. (1) Elbert A. 
Gump, 1721 E. Tenth, Tucson. (2) A. M. 
Gustafson, 315 E. Mabel, Tucson 

ARKANSAS—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) E. S. Jennings, Ash- 
gone. (2) Laura Russ Shaw, North Little 

oc 

CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL  PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Carl Lundberg, Wood 
& Santa Maria, Salinas. (2) Viola Meints, 
Gault School, Santa Cruz 

COLORADO—AsSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) James Reiva, 614 
Ogden Street, Denver 3. (2) Pauline Winkler, 
24th and Arapahoe Street, Denver 5 

CONNECTICUT—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Caroline C. Jourdan, 
Ivy School, New Haven. (2) Mrs. Anna Rockel, 
Buchanan School, Mansfield 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Margaret Moore, 
Blair-Madison School, Washington. (2) Ruth 
Dick, Jackson School, Washington 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION—District 
10-13. (1) Mrs. M. H. Winston, 2620 11th 
Street N.W. Washington. (2) Mrs. Gertrude 
B. Hamm, 1014 Columbia Road N. W., Wash- 
ington 

FLORIDA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) J. A. Wheeler, Mira- 
more Elementary School, 109 N. E. 19th Street, 
Miami. (2) Mrs. Louise Curry, Miami 

GEORGIA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mrs. R. B. Whit- 
worth, Clark Howell School, 176 10th St. 
N. E., Atlanta. (2) Mrs. Annie Johnson, 
Peeples Street School, Atlanta 

IDAHO—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Joseph W. Chatburn, 818 
Garfield Street, Boise. (2) Wayne York, Web- 
ster School, Lewiston 

ILLINOIS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) W. C. Butler, Jr. High 
School, Charleston. (2) Helen Metz, Yates 


Cit 

INDIANA—AssocrATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) David Dudley, John 
M. Culver School, Evansville. (2) Mrs. Lillian 
Lewis, Theo. Potter Fresh Air School, In- 
dianapolis 

IOWA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Fern Hayes, 766 Warden 
Apts., Fort Dodge. (2) Edna Peterson, 1618 
E. 13th Street, Des Moines 

KANSAS—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Wylie V. Harris, Westward 
View School, 2511 W. 50th Street, Kansas City 
3. (2) Joe K. Evans, 2315 W. 8th, Topeka 

LOUISIANA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ DEPART- 
MENT. (1) L. P. Resweber, Bastrop. (2) J. 
Arthur White, Dibert School, New Orleans 

MAINE—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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MARYLAND—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AsSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Edward A. Gursek, School #2, 
Baltimore 2. (2) Wm. W. Woolston, Jr., 
Lansdowne Elementary School, Lansdowne 

MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Prin- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Ruth E. Dority, 570 
Centre Street, Newton. (2) Allen Acomb, 993 
Washington Street, Newtonville 

MICHIGAN—DEPARTMENT OF — ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Sherman T. Cross, 
4058 Clements, Detroit. (2) Mrs. Ida McGuire, 
Midland, Michigan 

MINNESOTA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) George L. Berry, Longfellow 
School, 270 N. Prior Avenue, St. Paul. (2) 
Mildred Laughrea, Gutterson School, St. Paul 

MISSISSIPPI—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Alice Everitt, Ele- 
ogy | School, Tunica. (2) Patsy Lee Hat- 
horn, Principal, Galloway School, Jackson 

MISSOURI—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mamie Reed, Ladue 
Village School, St. Louis. (2) Wayne T. Sny- 
der, Jefferson School, Kansas City 

NEBRASKA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Florence Rainforth, 
Longfellow School, Hastings. (2) Gladys M. 
Wilson, Dodge School, Grand Island 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mrs. Dora E. 
Page, 88 Main Street, Pittsfield. (2) Mrs. 
Elsie Murray, Berlin 

NEW JERSEY—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AsSO- 
CIATION. (1) C. DeWitt Boney, Nassau School, 
E. Orange. (2) Bertha M. Eisenmann, Town- 
ship School, Princeton 

NEW MEXICO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Ruth Finley, Central 
wong Gallup. (2) Mrs. Aurora B. Murphy, 


allup 

NEW YORK—ASsSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Carl K. Griffing, 
Northside Elementary Schools, Corning. (2) 
Charles W. Joyce, 719 Sibley Tower Bldg., 
Rochester 

NORTH CAROLINA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) D. E. Dowd, 
Greenville High School, Greenville. (2) Mil- 
dred Mooneyhan, Chapel Hill Elementary 
School, Chapel Hill 

NORTH CAROLINA—NEGRO DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) J. W. 
Eaton, 1018 E. Davis Street, Raleigh. (2) 

. G. Byers, Fairview School, Charlotte 

OHIO—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Harley Q. Carnicom, Garfield 
Heights. (2) Sue Beeghly, Franklin School, 


ayton 
OKLAHOMA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) George J. Hooper, 
Lanier School, Tulsa. (2) Alta Thomas, Wilson 
School, Oklahoma City 
OREGON—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) H. W. Herald, Oswego Elementary 
School, Oswego. (2) Arthur Myers, 460 N. 
High Street, Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Paul Varnum, Hills- 








to I 
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SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


dale School, Pittsburgh. (2) Dr. John S. Kelso, 
2824 Crosby Avenue, Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISLAND—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Sara Kerr, 78 Illinois Avenue, 
Central Falls. (2) Wilma Waterman, 32 
Briarcliffe Rd., Cranston 10 

SOUTH CAROLINA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) W. A. Hunt, Anderson. 
(2) Curry McArthur, Darlington 

SOUTH DAKOTA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Maude E. Johnston, 414-lith Ave., S. E., 
Aberdeen. (2) Ardath Van Tassell, Longfellow 
School, Mitchell 

TENNESSEE—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’  SEC- 
TION. (1) R. N. Chenault, Warner School, 
Nashville. (2) Iva Lee Sims, 1715 Hays Street, 
Nashville 

TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Ishmael Hill, Direc- 
tor of Curriculum & Inst., Box 672, Beaumont. 
(2) Mrs. Alma Freeland, Tyler 
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UTAH—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Ray S. Merrill, Central School, Pleasant 
Grove. (2) Earl A. Beck, Union School, 
Pleasant Grove 

VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham, 
Jefferson School, Alexandria. (2) Harriett 
Simpson, West End School, Roanoke 

WASHINGTON-—Diviston OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Richard L. Hudson, 
Shelton. (2) Art Bogen, Centralia 

WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Hazel Sizer, 188 Park 
Street, St. Albans. (2) Cecil Gates, Morgan- 
town 

WISCONSIN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Alice Byrne, La Crosse. (2) 
Mrs. Ethel Speerschneider, 727 S. Jackson Street, 
Green Bay 

WYOMING—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Karla Hofmeier, Monarch. (2) Lulu Leb- 
hart, Cheyenne 


Sectional Associations of Elementary 


School Principals 


HESE include organizations in counties, districts, zones, and similar 
divisions of the states. In the following roster the symbol (1) is used 
to indicate the person reported as president and (2) is used to indicate the 


secretary. 
ALABAMA—BLOUNT COUNTY ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) C. B. Phillips, 


Blountsville. (2) Mrs. Nellie Moore, R.D. 2, 
Oneonta 
ARIZONA—SALtT RIVER VALLEY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Arden 
Staples, 53 W. Willetta, Phoenix. (2) Georgia 
Kay, 212 E. First Avenue, Mesa 
CALIEORNIA— ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Bay SECTION. (1) Mary P. Hoyt, Box 690, 
Napa. (2) Cora Enlow, 859 Nebraska Street, 
a 


PRINCI- 


Na 

a SECTION. (1) Bruce Crawford, But- 
tonwillow. (2) Frances Cochrane, 1001 Roberts 
Lane, Bakersfield 

CENTRAL COAST SECTION. (1) Viola Meints, 
Gault School, Santa Cruz. (2) Paul Walters, 
Soquel Elementary School, Soquel 

NortH Coast SECTION. (1) —_ Schieber, 
Hopland. (2) Neva Cannon, Fort Bragg 

NORTHERN SECTION. (1) E. Winter- 
stein, R.D. 9, Box 1851, Sacramento. (2) H. 
Spence Amick, 1780-8th Avenue, Sacramento 

SOUTHERN SECTION. (1) Louis A. Cook, Jr., 
James A. Garfield School, Long Beach. (2) 
Marcella Richards, 4th Street, School #429, 
S. Hillview Avenue, Los Angeles 22 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Ruth Martin, Danville. (2) Clotilda 
Betzer, Box C, Concord 

MERCED COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Ruth Larson, R.D. 3, 
Box 491, Turlock. (2) Mrs. Gertrude Jorgen- 
son, Box 212, Chowchilla 

ORANGE COUNTY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Paul G. Jungkeit, 
Box 66, Olive. (2) Gladys Kiolstad, 428 E. 
Chapman, Fullerton 


COUNTY ELEMENTARY 
(1) Dean Carlton, 
(2) Mary Peters, 952 


SAN BERNARDINO 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
624 Monterey, Redlands. 
N. 4th Avenue, Upland 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Stephen W. Saunders, 
421 S. 10th Street, San Jose. (2) Lloyd Seiler, 
R.D. 1, Box 186-A, Mount View 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Mrs. Eleanor Fontes, Box 307, 
aw (2) Freida Knotts, King Street, Santa 

ruz 


SONOMA COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Ray Johnson, c/o 1113 Mor- 
gan Street, Santa Rosa. (2) Carl Penn, c/o 
County Supt. of Schools, Santa Rosa 

TuIARE COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Perry Smith, Ivanhoe School, 
R.D. 2, Box 459, Visalia. (2) William Hopper, 
Jefferson School, 920 W. Main St., Visalia 

COLORADO—AsSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 

EASTERN DIvIsION. (1) Wilma Scott, 1717 
Tenth Avenue, Greeley. (2) Doris Adams, 61 
S. Eight Avenue, Brighton 

SOUTHERN DIVISION. (1) Samuel F. Ingo. 
Blende School, District No. 12, Pueblo. (2) 
Joe Moss, Florence 

WESTERN DIVISION. (1) Richard Haines, 
Montrose. (2) Mrs. Wilson, Gunnison 

FLORIDA—DADE County ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. Era Mae Furr, 725 S. W. 
6th Street, Miami 

ORANGE COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
C.ius. (1) Mrs. Opal Johnson, Fairville School, 
Orlando. (2) Mrs, Hazel Jacobs, 927 Lancaster 
Drive, Orlando 

PINELLAS COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Frances Belcher, North Ward 
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School, Clearwater. (2) Gladys Nash, R.D. 1, 


argo 
GEORGIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

First District. (1) Reginald W. Thompson, 
Wesly. (2) Mrs. Neva Williams, Soperton 

FourRTH District. (1) Dessa F. Henderson, 
56 Cedar Street, Carrollton. (2) Mrs. J. H. 
McGeboney, Carrollton 

FirtH District. (1) Mary H. Freeman, 
Avondale Estates. (2) Margaret Brown, 273 
Collier Road, N. E., Atlanta 

SixtH District. (1) Mary C. Simpson, 501 
W. Green Street, Milledgeville. (2) Mrs. P. 
Bivins, Milledgeville 

EIGHTH District. (1) L. P. Thomas, Val- 
dosta. (2) Mrs. Henry Smith, Remerton 

NINTH District. (1) Charles C. Tate, 
Habersham. (2) Louise McKinney, Rabun Gap 

TENTH District. (1) A. D. Gaskin, Wil- 
liam Robinson School, cugeme. a <. BD. 
Sheley, Houghton School, Augusta 

Biss COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Mildred Watson Hull, 
Principal, Heard School, R.D. 3, Macon. (2) 
aes. ildred Clements, Fort Hawkins School, 

acon 
INDIANA—VANDERBURGH ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Guy Nicholson, Cen- 
tennial School, Evansville. (2) Mrs. Lillian 
Thompson, Lodge School, Evansville 
WA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS OF SOUTH- 
East Iowa. (1) Rheda Coates, Burlington. (2) 
Merle Wilson, Ottumwa 
LOUISIANA—Cappo PARISH SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS’ CLuB. (1) J. H. Duncan, Principal, 
Claiborne School, Shreveport. (2) Janie Stamp- 
ley, 1142 Texas Avenue, Shreveport 
MARYLAND—ALLEGHENY COUNTY ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Bernice 
Winner, Frostburg. (2) Elizabeth Flake, 445 
Baltimore Avenue, Cumberland 

MONTGOMERY QOUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Ruth Gue, Rock- 
ville. (2) Mrs. Kathryn Bricker, Somerset 
School, Bethesda 

PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Mildred L. 
Anglin, 4717 Baltimore Avenue, Hyattsville. 
is Josephine Perugina, 724 Marietta Place, 

, Washington, D.C. 


MISSOURI St LouIs CouNTY. (1) Woodson 


—_. W. W. Keysor School, Kirkwood. (2) 
J. Chaney, Richmond Heights School, Rich- 
we Heights 
NEW JERSEY—ATLANTIC COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
SuPERvisors. (1) Ralph C. McConnell, Texas 
Avenue School, Atlantic City. (2) Florence 
Raffo, Dr. J. P. Cleary School, Minotola. 

BERGEN COUNTY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Jessie F. George, 
623 Lincoln Blvd., Westwood. (2) Michael 
Gioia, Hasbrouck Hgts. 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Edith McCorristin, 215 Pine Street, 
Millville. (2) Marion Johnson, Greenwich 

EssEX COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Roy A. Anderson, Wash- 
ington School, Milburn. (2) Fred Richards, 
Public Schools, Livingston 


NEW MEXICO—Dona ANA COUNTY PRINCI- 


PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Cleveland, Mesil- 
la Park. (2) Katherine Griffith, Las Cruces 


NEW YORK—NassAu CouNty ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Lillian 
Y. Weatherlow, Brookville School, Glen Head. 
(2) Dr. Roland Chatterton, Merrick 

ROcCKLAND COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Elizabeth Hoehn, Pearl River. 
(2) Arthur Hartmuller, Orangeburg 


NORTH CAROLINA—SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION. 


(1) J. Pat Harmon, Warsaw School, Warsaw. 
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(2) Mrs. Gussie D. Parker, Clinton Elemen 
tary School, Clinton 

SouTH PIEDMONT DistTrRIcT. (1) Fred O 
Drummond, Mt. Holly Schools, Mt. Holly. 
(2) Mary Greenlee, South Elementary School, 
Mooresville 


OHIO—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PRINCIPALS 

East Diviston. (1) Gordon L. Harman, 109 
Wooster Street, Marietta. 

NORTHWESTERN District. (1) Milo K, 
Treece, Chairman, 616 College Ave., Fostoria. 
(2) Marvalene Day, Bowling Green 

SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT. (1) George L. 
Bunaell, Principal, Tower Avenue School, St, 
Bernard 17. (2) C. R. Gilmore, Principal, 
Allison School, Norwood 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS OF SUBURBAN 
CLEVELAND. (1) Helen Ullum, 11709 Lake 
Avenue, Rocky River. (2) Anna Overturf, John 
Muir School, Parma 

SuMMIT COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Byron A. Bankes, Stow 
Elementary School, Stow. (2) Mrs. Minnie 
Henry, East Liberty School, East Liberty 

Nero MEN PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Edwin H. Greene, Principal, Blue-Ash School, 
Blue-Ash | (2) E. * Wat ins, Principal, Lock: 
and Elementary School, Lockland 


OREGON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION 

CENTRAL REGION. (1) Eugene L. Knott, 
Kent. (2) I. M. Luman, Madras 
EASTERN REGION. (1) Walter McPartland, 
Nyssa. (2) Floyd McLin, La Grande 

NORTHWESTERN REGION. (1) Alice E. Ott, 
12500 S. E. Ramona, Portland 6. (2) Gordon 
Russell, Gresham 

SOUTHERN REGION. (1) H. W. Gustin, 723 
W. Jackson Street, Medford. (2) Bertha 
Haskins, 228 Holly Street, Medford 

WESTERN REGION. (1) Mathilda Gilles, 695 
Court Street, Salem. (2) Mrs. Myrtle Clark, 
Springfield 

INLAND EMPIRE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) James Pelley, Principal, James 
John School, 2922 N. E. 31st Avenue, Portland. 
(2) Mrs. Bell Douglas, Van Port Avenue, 
Portland 

MULTNOMAH COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Wm. J. Miller, 5246 N. E. Cleve- 
land Avenue, Portland 11. (2) Thomas Leupp, 
124 S. E. 102nd Avenue, Portland 

WASHINGTON COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (a) Val Bullis, Principal, 
Aloha-Huber School, Aloha. (2) Errol Hassell, 
Supt., Elementary Schools, Tigard 


PENNSYLVANIA—-LEHIGH VALLEY ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION. (1) Harold 
Barthhold, 1024 N. New Street, Bethlehem. 
(2) Dorothy Hartman, 644 N. 10th Street, 
Allentown 

MID-WESTERN CONVENTION District ELf- 
MENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Fred Y. 
McLure, Mahoning School, Cedar Street, New 
Castle. (2) Peter Grittie, ‘Jr., Lincoln-Garfield 
& Pollock Schools, New Castle 

SUBURBAN PHILADELPHIA ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) James L. Beighle, 
Bryn Mawr School, Bryn Mawr. (2) J. O 
Carson, McKinley School, Abington 


TENNESSEE—East TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY 


PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. (1) Helen Brixey, 912 
Walnut Street, Knoxville 

DaviisON COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Robert Seay, 2018 Galbraith 
Drive, Nashville. (2) William Proctor, 1203 
Stratton Avenue, Nashville 


TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 


visors’ ASSOCIATION. 
District 1. (1) Gerald A. Jones, 412 Samp- 
son, Houston. (2) Mrs. Gladys Polk, Freeport 
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SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


District 2. ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SU- 
PERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Georgia 
Smith, 996 South Hackberry, San Antonio 3. (2) 
J. Marshall Butz, R.D. 2, Box 337-A, San 
Antonio 1 ; : 

District 3. (1) A. D. Harvey, Kingsville. 
(2) James Buck, 2506 Crews Street, Corpus 
Christi 

District 4. (1) Dean Bennett, Elementary 
Supv., Big Spring Ind. School District, Big 
Spring. (2) Mrs. H. H. Rutherford, Principal, 
West Ward School, Big Spring ; 

District 5. (1) Noble Norman,. Principal, 
Oakhurst Elementary School, Fort Worth. (2) 
Faye Catledge, Principal, John Henry Brown 
School, Dallas ; : 

District 10. (1) Mrs. J. M. Wilson, Marlin. 
(2) Sarah Holman, Corsicana 

ALAMO DISTRICT ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. 
Georgis R. Smith, 210 E. Carson Street, San 
Antonio. (2) Marshall J. Butz, R.D. 2, Box 
337-A, San Antonio 1 

Mip-TExAS ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND 
SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Charles M. 
King, Principal, South Ward School, Coleman. 
(2) Ruth Rich, San Angelo Public Schools, 
San Angelo 

TRI-COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Dorothy Harris, Overton. 
(2) Elizabeth Hubach, Box 1235, Kilgore 


UTAH—ALPINE ScHOoOoL District ELEMENTARY 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Elwood Baxter, 
Lindon School, Pleasant Grove. (2) Marvin 
Allen, Page School, RFD-Provo 

GRANITE DISTRICT ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Charles E. Soelberg, 1264 West- 
minster Avenue, Salt Lake City. (2) Paul 
Worthen, 3240. S. 23rd Street, E., Salt Lake 


City 
VIRGINIA—CHESTERFIELD COUNTY ELEMENTARY 


PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Wilson Crump, 
Malooka. (2) Alberta Smith, Ettrick School, 
Richmond 

FAIRFAX COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Virginia Benson, McLean. 
(2) Mrs. Evelyn Magarity, McLean 
NorFOLK COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mabel Kiracofe, 246 S. 
— Road, Norfolk. (2) Frank Beck, Church- 
an 


PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. R. O. Mc- 
Cormick, Java. (2) Mrs. Louise H. Bowen, 695 
Berryman Avenue, Danville 

ROANOKE COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Gay B. Neal, R.D. #8, 
Roanoke. (2) Mrs. Eleanor Garrett, 36 Taylor 
Avenue, Salem 


WASHINGTON—OLympPic ELEMENTARY PRIN- 


CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (2) Troy E. Moore, 
Frank B. Given School, Port Orchard 

SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Harold Wenzel, 
Aberdeen. (2) Frank Carothers, Winlock 
WHATCOM COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ LEAGUE—(1) 
Leonard E. Newquist, Blaine. (2) Mrs. Clarissa 
Wallace, R.D. 2, Emerson 

WHITMAN CouNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Clifton Holm, Garfield. (2) 
Robert Stork. St. John 


WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION 

BaRBouR CouNnTY. (1) Paschal Brake, 
Belington, (2) Fern Melee, Philippi 

BERKELEY CouNTY. (1) Dan M. Jones, In- 
wood. (2) Mary Catherine Myers, Martinsburg 

Boone County. (1) Charles F. Perry, Jef- 
frey. (2) Lora Stollings, Madison 

BRAXTON COUNTY. (1) Vaughn H. Duffield, 
Gassaway. (2) Ernie Harris, Sutton 

BROOKE County. (1) Lyle L. McLaughlin. 
Box 35, Follansbee. (2) Luta Gordon, Bethany 
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CABELL County. (1) Glenn Morrison, Mil- 
ton. (2) Portia Hamrick, 1720-5th Avenue, 
Huntington 

CALHOUN CouNTy. (1) Harold B. Proud- 
i Grantsville. (2) Paul B. Powell, Grants- 
ville. 

Doppripce County. (1) Rymer Starkey, 
Ashley. (2) Opal Bosley, Central Station 

FAYETTE COUNTY. (1) R. E. Cavendish, Oak 
Hill. (2) Mrs. Virginia Lee, Glen Ferris 

GILMER County. (1) Arthur J. Moore, Troy. 
(2) Grover Brannon, Glenville 

GRANT County. (1) Galen Duling, Gor- 
mania. (2) M. E. White, Bayard. 

GREENBRIER COUNTY. (1) J. Elbert Perkins, 
Rupert. (2) Dale Harvey, Lewisburg 

HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. (1) Edgar J. Scanlon, 
Levels. (2) S. W. Judy, Romney 

HARRISON CouNTY. (1) R. B. Romine, Lum- 
berport. (2) Corder Teter, Bridgeport 

JACKSON COUNTY. (1) Hermon Hutton, 
Fairplain. (2) Luzon Casto, Fairplain 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. (1) Oscar Jones, 
Shenandoah Junction 

KANAWHA COUNTY. (1) Emelyn Morton 
Myers, 708 Main Street, Charleston 2. (2) 
Bessie Stewart, 13174 Lee Street, Charleston 1 
Lewis County. (1) Herbert Peterson, Jane 
Lew. (2) Blaine Rollyson, Roanoke 

LoGAN County. (1) Hazel S. Dean, Lun- 
dale. (2) Ruth Baker, Logan 

MaRION County. (1) W. E. Hinzman 
Fairmont. (2) Frank Harbert, Worthington 

MARSHALL COUNTY. (1) Arthur Hubbs, 
51714 Seventh Street, Moundsville. (2) Anna 
V. Shepard, 36-10th Street, McMechen 

MASON County. (1) Milton Burdette, Lion. 
(2) Mrs. Sara Bridges, New Haven 

McDoweLt County. (1) Norris B. Rich- 
ards, 29 Maple Avenue, Welch. (2) Golda 
O’Neale, Box 1003, Welch 

MERCER COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Mary Lee Wick- 
ham, 12161%4 Augusta St. Bluefield. (2) Claxton 
Moye, Spanishburg 

MINERAL CouNTY. (1) Mernie Judy, 
Burlington School, Burlington. (2) Stewart M. 
Payne, Howard School, Piedmont 

MINGO CouNTY. (1) E. Floyd, Del- 
barton. (2) Stella Presley, Matewan 

MONONGALIA County. (1) Z. A. Clark. 
200 McLane Avenue, Morgantown. (2) Ava 
Hall, Stewartstown Road, Morgantown 

MONROE County. (1) Leonard Houchins. 
Wayside. (2) Clara Belcher, Red Sulphur 
Springs. 

MorGaAN County. (1) George R. Ludwig, 
Berkeley Springs. (2) George E. Noland, Great 
Cacapon 

NicHOLAs County. (1) John Husk, Sum- 
mersville. (2) Ione Dunn, Richwood 

Onto County. (1) Alfred Thlenfield, Madi- 
son School, Wheeling. (2) Z. W. Springer, 
Washington 

PENDLETON County. (1) Alva D. Temple, 
Brandywine. (2) George E. Teter, Riverton 

PLEASANTS COUNTY. (1) Oran B. Farren, 
St. Mary’s. (2) Edgar E. Simonton, Belmont 

POCAHONTAS COUNTY. (1) Virgil B. Harris, 
Greenbank. (2) M. K. Harris, Greenbank 

PresTON County. (1) Paul Jenkins, Al- 
bright. (2) Audrey Snyder, Masontown 

PUTNAM CounrTy. (1) B. G. Pauley, Hurri- 
cane. (2) Carl Ball, Winfield 

RALEIGH COUNTY. (1) Posey B. Pettry, 116 
Lilly Street, Beckley. (2) Oscar Trump, 302 E 
Street, Beckley 

RANDOLPH COUNTY. (1) Mary E. Constable, 
Harding. (2) Mrs. Chester White, Elkins 

RitcHiz County. (1) Earl Anderson, Har- 
risville. (2) Kenneth Cottrill, MacFarlan 

ROANE County. (1) Myles Spencer, Looney- 
ville. (2) Lula Linger, Clio 
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SUMMERS COUNTY. (1) Glenna Talbert, Hin- 
ton. (2) Mrs. Pauline Jones, Hinton 

TAYLOR County. (1) Howard A. Walls, 113 
Beech Street, Grafton. (2) John Poppalardo, 
Flemington 

TUCKER County. (1) Earl Corcoran, Par- 
sons. (2) Mrs. Sue Armentrout, Parsons 

TYLER COUNTY. (1) Elsie McKisson, Sisters- 
ville. (2) Russell Banner, Josephs Mills 

UpsHur COUNTY. (1) Ward McClain, Rock 
Cave. (2) Zula Davis, Buckhannon 
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WaYNE County. (1) A. D._ Bradford, 
Kenova. (2) Wayne Plymale, Fort Gay 

WEBSTER COUNTY. (1) C. H. Conway, 
Webster Springs. (2) Wilson Woods, Cowen 

WETZEL COUNTY. (1) Curtis Bohrer, New 
Martinsville. (2) Della Gilger, New Martins. 
ville 

Wirt County. (1) E. J. Roberts, Elizabeth. 
(2) Wanda Smith, Palestine 

Woop County. (1) B. Barrett Evans, 707 
Pike Street, Parkersburg. (2) Edwin R. Amos, 
R.D. #5, Parkersburg 


Local Associations of Elementary 


School Principals 


ie THE following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person 
reported as president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ABILENE, TEXAS—Elementary Principals’ Club. 
aon A. Roberson, 1802 Lincoln Drive. 
(2 lerman A. Newsom, 1842 Swenson 

AKRON, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Janet Morrison, 26 N. Prospect 
Street. (2) Beatrice Singer, 26 E. Tallmadge 

ALEXANDRIA, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Mary A. Boylan, 113 E. Glebe Road. (2) 
Helen Wards, 800 South St. Asaph Street 

ALTOONA, PA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND 
SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Linda M. Bryan, 
230 First Avenue. (2) Charlotte M. Patrick, 541 
Fifth Avenue, Lakemont 

AMARILLO, TEXAS—PRrRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ CLus, (2) Felix Phillips, 1508 Clover 
ae. (2) Mrs. Gervis Taylor, 811 Thirteenth 
treet 

ATLANTA, GA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Mrs. Ruth Satterfield, S. M. Inman 
ee (2) Mrs. Lillian Macrae, Anne E. West 
Schoo 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—ABSECON ISLAND 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Eugene W. 
Shronk, Granville Ave. School, Margate. (2) 
Mabel P. Palsgrove, Chelsea Heights School 

AUGUSTA, GA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) A. P. Markert, Dean, Academy of 
Richmond Coun 

BALTIMORE, MD.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Pearl W. Goetz, School 
59, Keyworth Avenue & Reisterstown Rd., 
Baltimore 15. (2) Dr. R. Milton Hall, School 
90, Hartford Road, Baltimore 18 

BALTIMORE, MD.—AsSOCIATION OF ADMINIS- 
TRATORS AND SUPERVISORS IN COLORED 
ScHoots. (1) William N. Parrot, 1312 W. 
ae Street. (2) Sara Sampson, 741 Dolphin 
treet 


re 

BAY CITY, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Sarah E. Seebeck, 1504 Elizabeth 
Street. (2) Carolyn White, 706 Salzburg Avenue 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ Crus. (1) Ishmual Hill, 650 College 
Street, Director of Curriculum & Inst. (2) 
Mrs. Lois Bowen, Magnolia Elementary School, 
Doucette & Poplar Streets. 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Carroll B. Johnson, 2235 
Oregon Street. (2) John Horning, 1167 Grizz- 
ley Peck Blvd. 

BEVERLY, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Amy M. Striley, Prospect School, 

(2) Edna I. Barron, Washington School 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—ELEMENTARY  PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) H. Claxton Sparks, 1703 S. 
21st Street. (2) Elsie Dillon, Lee School 

BLOOMINGTON, IND.—PRINCIPALs’ CLus, 
(1) Glenn Allen, Principal, Elm Heights 
ee (2) Horace Harrell, Principal, Hunter 
choo 

BREMERTON, WASH.—PRINCIPALS’ AsSOCIA- 
TION. (1) George W. Martin, 1804 Chester. 
(2) Evelyn Ecklund, 518-5th Street 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Anna M. Laing, 
Franklin School, Nichols Street. (2) Laura B. 
Huenerberg, McKinley School, Hollister Avenue 

BRISTOL, ONN.-—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Percy Porter, 24 Lancaster 
Road. (2) Harold French, 81 Everett Street 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) George Webster, 
School 66. (2) Helga Castren, School 77 

CANTON, OHIO—CANTON PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Vernon F. Gruber, 1211 Auburn Place, 
ae (2) William Wolfarth, 3109 Overbrook, 


CANTON, OHIO—WOoOMEN PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Bessie D. Frew, 2000 Cleveland Avenue, 
N.W. (2) Frances J. Ditto, 1653 Woodland 
Avenue, N.W. 

‘ WYO.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Maude Long, Grant School. (2) Dr. 
Luella King, c/o Reading Center 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Marjorie Donohue, Fillmore 
School. (2) Raymond L. Hill, Tyler School __ 

CHARLESTON, S.C.—PRINCIPALS’ Cius. (1) 
H. H. Early, Bennett School, 3 Ashley Blvd. 
(2) John E. Rogers, Mitchell School, 4-A 
Rutledge Blvd. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Prof. Virgil L. Bible (2) 
Tina Waterhouse, Glenwood School, Parkwood 
& Kilmer Street. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Principats’ CLus. (1) Leo 
Frederick, 7710 Burnham Avenue. (2) Isabella 
E. Fitzsimmons, 7300 Merrill Avenue 

Auxitrary I. (1) Margaret M. Fitzgerald, 
5349 Sheridan Road. (2) Mrs. Laura C. Larson, 
7534 N. Claremont Avenue 

AUXILIARY IV. (1) William Wilson, 1732 
N. Melvina Avenue. (2) Catherine Conner, 
5242 N. Magnolia Avenue 

AUXILIARY VI. (2) C. C. Leach 6710 Mer- 
rill Avenue 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


AuxiLtiary VII. (1) Christopher L. Cooper, 
4153 Drexel Blvd. (2) May D. Mulroy, 5476 
Hyde Park Blvd. 

ELLA FLAGG YOUNG CLUB FOR WOMEN 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Gretta M. Brown, 1332 E. 
$6th Street. (2) Anna Long, 3149 N. Wolcott 

GEoRGE HOWLAND CLUB OF MEN PRINCI- 
PALS. (1) J. Chester Bilhorn, 3846 N. Kedvale 
Avenue. (2) Evan Clogston, 4048 Avers Ave- 


nue 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Charles S. Parker, Mc- 
Kinley School. (2) Jean Vaupel, 5733 Lantana 
Avenue 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—-ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLtus. (1) Harriet L. Goodyear, 30612 West- 
lake Road, Bay Village. (2) Laura M. May, 
11412 Ashbury Avenue 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Dwight Hamilton, 411 Co- 
lumbia Road. (2) R. H. Ragsdale, 1814 N. 
Tejon 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Elizabeth Baugh, Third 
Street School, 3rd & Sycamore. (2) Olive 
Frahm, Douglas School, Douglas & Agate Ave- 


nue 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Leon C. Plimper, 
3763 Macleod Drive. (2) S. B. Davis, 417 
Clifford 

DALLAS, TEXAS—PRrRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) W. 
O. Pipes, North Dallas High School. (2) 
Mayme Wheless, William Lipscomb School 

DANVILLE, ILL.—Principats’ Cus. (1) Roy G. 
Seitzinger, 510 W. Voorhees. (2) Blanch 
Thomas, 709 N. Vermilion 

DAYTON, OHIO-—-ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) L. E. Frederick, 1832 Au- 
burn Avenue. (2) Mrs. Sue Beeghley, 1833 Au- 
burn Avenue 

DENVER, COLO.—PRINCIPALS’ AND DIRECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) William H. Anderson, Jr., 
Park Hill School. (2) Pauline Winkler, 24th 
Street School 

DES MOINES, IOWA—ScHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 
(1) Ruth Pritchard, 2801 Grand Avenue. (2) 
Erma Anderson, 1245-39th Street 

DETROIT, MICH.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Paul Thompson. 816 Lin- 
coln Road, Grosse Pointe 30. (2) Beatrice E. 
Bennett, 15085 Grandville 

DETROIT, MICH.—WoMEN PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Helen Hanlon, 467 W. Hancock. (2) Mrs. 
Florence Cleary, 436 Merrick 

DUBUQUE, IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Eva M. Keane, 1118 Center Place. 
(2) Augusta M. Frey, 1226 Rhomberg 

DULUTH, MINN.—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ CLuB. (1) Florence Owens, Bd. of 
Education. (2) Mrs. Helene Wheeler, West Jr. 
High School 

ELIZABETH, N.J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Mary M. Hopkins, 440 Jersey Avenue. (2) 
Mrs. Eleanor Delanev, School #19, Edgar Road 

ELKHART, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CiuB. (1) Otis Larimer, Principal, Hawthorne 
School. (2) Donald V. Smith, Principal, Mid- 
dlebury School 

EL PASO, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) John 
Hardy, El Paso Public Schools. (2) Bland 
Burckhartt, El Paso Public Schools 

EVANSTON, ILL.—Principats’ Crus. (1) Alice 
Paulsrud, 1205 Sherwin, Chicago. (2) Mrs. 
Vincent L. Shaw, 638 Elmwood 

EVERETT, MASS.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) John W. Bates, Vocational High School, 
Everett 49. (2) Mabel M. Gardner, Hancock 
School, Everett 49 

EVERETT, WASH.—EverETr Supervisors. (1) 
Ernest Nicolino, 715 Rucker Avenue. (2) Sid- 
ney B. Douglas, 2008 Lowell Road 
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FALL RIVER, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Adelaide Trainor, Lincoln School. 
(2) Mary Holt, William Connell School 

FLINT, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) May Pascoe, 2005 Frances Avenue. (2) 
Dorah Young, 224 E. Court Street 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ROUNDTABLE. (1) Morris Cierley Du Val 
School. (2) E. C. Hankenson, Rogers School 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—ASSOCIATION _OF 
PRINCIPALS AND VICE-PRINCIPALS. (1) Roy 
Stone, Principal, Arlington Heights High 
School. (2) Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, Dean, 
W. P. McLean Jr. High School 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Harold Groves, D. 
McRae Elementary Schools. (2) Louise Wig- 
gins, South Fort Worth Elementary School 

GALVESTON, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY _ PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) H. McKee Andrus, Rosenberg 
School. (2) John L. Germany, San Jacinto 
School 

GLENDALE, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Frank Mixsell, 605 N. Ken- 
wood Street. (2) June Hamill, 1446 Dwight 


Drive 

HAMILTON, OHIO—PRINcIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Irene Frazer, 3212 Griesmer Avenue. (2) 
Mrs. Fern N. Keltner, 659 Millikin Street 

HARTFORD, CONN.—PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) 
George H. Seiple, Brown School. (2) Claire 
Brown, Barbour School 

HAZEL PARK, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Lee O. Clark, Martin Road 
School. (2) Mary J. Trainor, Lacey School 

HUTCHINSON, KAN.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) May Hartford, 
108 E. 14th St. (2) Mrs, Ruth Jones, 204 
W. 13th St. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Georgia Lacey, 
School 33, 1119 Sterling Street. (2) Geraldine 
Eppert, School 44, 2033 Sugar Grove Avenue 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—ADMINISTRATIVE WOM- 
EN IN EpucaTION. (1) Minnie Lloyd, 3540 N. 
Pennsylvania Street, Apt. 1. (2) Mrs. Margaret 
Ambroz, 1040 N. Delaware Street, Apt. 32 

JACKSON, MICH.—Principats’ CLus._ (1) 
Margaret Miller, 610 Steward. (2) Mrs. Esther 
Green, 107 Hollis 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—PRINcIPALS’ CLUB. (1) 
Bethel E. Honeysette, Harding School. (2) Joe 
Hooker, Vine School 

KANSAS CITY, KAN.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CiuB. (1) Wilma Junker, Bryant School. 
(2) Mildred Hawkins, Snow School 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Lena Bruce 
Bumbarger, 525 E. Armour. (2) Dena Lois 
Neely, 5236 Brooklyn 

LAWRENCE, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mary A. Twomey, 70 Avon 
Street, Lawrence. (2) Beatrice A. McPhee, 188 
Bailey Street 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—PRINCIPALS’ ROUND 
TABLE. (1) Leroy Scott, 1118% Battery Street. 
(2) Robert Holloway, 323 N. Elm Street 

LONG BEACH, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Lloyd M. Landes, Roosevelt 
School. (2) Mrs. Marjorie E. Wasley, Los 
Cerritos School 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Kathleen H. Stevens, 5266 
Village Green. (2) Grace L. Soderlund, 2828 
Herkimer 

LOWELL, MASS.—MaAstTeERs’ CLusB. (1) Wil- 
liam W. Dennett, 121 Saunders Avenue 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) R. R. Swofford, 2304 Fifth. (2) 
Mrs. Ruth Carter, 2009-17th Street 

MEDFORD, MASS.—WOMEN PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) A. Gertude Sharkey, 54 South Street. (2) 
Agnes G. Sweeney, 100 Otis Street 
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MEMPHIS, TENN.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus. (i) George Griesbeck, 2434 Forrest. (2) 
Mary Leath, 1179 Faxon 

MERIDIAN, MISS.—PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) 
Mattie Thornton, Marion Park School. (2) 
Annie Lee Johnson, Jr. High School 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Louis E. Ulrich, 
Sherman School. (2) Catherine O’Grady, N. 
Fifth Street School 

MOBILE, ALA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 

MOUNT VERNON, N.Y.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Ruth O. Ferguson, Long- 
fellow School. (2) Carl Neufeldt, nines 
School #2 

MUNCIE, i —ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) H Lanning, o Alameda Ave. 
(2) Kenneth J. hoe ok. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. fe 7 PRINCIPALS’ 
ROUND TABLE 

NEWARK, N.J.—Pusiic ScHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Wm. R. Smith, 270 High- 
land Avenue. (2) Wm. B. Hargrove, Elliott 
Street School 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Louise R. Howland, 639 Shawmut Avenue. 
(2) Agnes L. Yates, 142 Mt. Pleasant Street 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—PRINCIPALS’ CLus. (1) 
Charles J. O'Hara, 109 Woodbridge Avenue. 
(2) Mar re Fitzsimmons, 589 Howard Avenue 

NEW OR S, LA. —PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. ay AN ie J. Molony, 2306 Peniston 
Street. (2) Alma V. Will, 2318 Dublin Street 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—THE NEw YorK PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Morris Blodnick, 241 
McDougal Street, Brooklyn 33. (2) Benedict 
Fox, 126-28 150th Street, South Ozone Park 

NORFOLK, VA. —PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Edwin af Lawbreth, 7421 Sherland Avenue. 
(2) Margaret Dunton, 1217 Colonial Avenue 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—PrINcipaAts’ Cus. (1) 
Pauline Marcotte, -Stonehurst School, 10315 E 
Street. (2) Roger Capri, Hawthorne School, 
1700-28th Ave. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—ApDMINISTRATORS 
CounciL. (1) Harvey Mullinax, 2544 Cashion 
Place. (2) Ruth Green, 1809 N. Cross 

OMAHA, NEBR.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CiusB. (1) Lucile Amsbury, 28th Ellison Ave- 
nue. sae Harriett Egan, Central Grade School 

OTTUMW. IOWA—PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Cecil ven’ De Venter, Horace Mann School. 
(2) Albert Waggoner, Jefferson School 

PASADENA, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Dr. Everett T. Calvert, 1520 N. 
Raymond Avenue. (2) Lawrence E. Sutherland, 
524 Palisade Street 

ra N.J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

(1) Fred V. Coyle, School #4. (2) William 
Probert, School #12 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—PRINCcIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Edmund A. Thompson, 106 Byrn Mawr 
mee. Lansdowne. (2) Lillian Pote, Dobson 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—-ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) A. C. Prescott, Jr., 
Monroe School. (2) Mildred Kiefer, 331 N. 
First Avenue 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—ELFMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Mrs. Harriett S. Marsh, Regent 
Square School, Henrietta & Méileton Street. 
(2) Louise B. Wright, Bilmar School, N. Long 
Avenue & Hermitage Street 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—PrINcrpAts’ CLus. (1) J. 
— Gehrett, Morningside School, Green- 

od & Jancey Sts. (2) Harry D. Book, South 
Hills Senior High School, Ruth & Eureka 


Street: 

PLAINFIELD, N.J.—PrINcrpAts’ Cus. (1) 
Stuart W. Rhodes, 25 Meadowbrook Village, 
(2) Courtland V. Davis, 184 N. Bridge Street, 


merville 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Lucile Brunskill, 3119 
S. E. Holgate Blvd. (1) Kingsley Trenholme, 
5601 S. E. 50th Avenue 

PORTSMOUTH, VA.-—SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLup, 
(1) B. L. Sweeney, 1 Dinwiddie Street, Ports- 
sae. © (2) W. W. Piland, 208 Middle Street, 
‘ortsm: 

PROVIDENCE, R.I.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Francesca Cosgrove, 258 
Doyle Avenue. (2) Charlotte C. Tennant, 10 
Elton Street 

PUEBLO, COLO.—ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALs’ 
CLuB. (1) Roger Standefer, 611 Gaylord. (2) 
Thora Sisson, 2511 Greenwood 

RACINE, WIS.—PrINcIPALS’ COUNCIL. (1) 
Robert L. Gregory, Roosevelt School. (2) John 
Gach, Horlick High School 

RICHMOND, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ DIVISION oF 
RICHMOND ‘TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Katherine L. Johnson, 29 East 18th Street, 
(2) Mrs. Sara Holmes, 2118 Greenwood Avenue 

RICHMOND, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Alvin F. Beale, 21st & T Sts. (2) C. 
Franklin Noble, 4100 Grace Street 

ROANOKE VA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus. (1) Emma Smith, 927 Welton Avenue 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ COUNCIL. (1) Ralph N. Cogswell, 
279 Ridge Road, West, Rochester 13. (2) Amy 
Mayle, 353 Congress Avenue, Rochester 11 

SAGINAW, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLusB. (1) Mrs. Alice N. White, 809 Cherry 
Street. (2) Mildred B. Gripp, 509 S. Jefferson 


venue 

SAINT JOSEPH, MO.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLuB. (1) Victor Coy, 2419 Pacific. (2) Doro- 
thy Osborn, Blair School 

SAINT LOUIS, MO.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Tom Wohl- 
_ schlaeger, Long School, 5028 Morganford 
pee. Ii Tom Gentry, 421 Edgewood Drive, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO.—CLuB OF WOMEN PRINCI- 
PALS. (1) Martha Casey, 5929 Waterman Blvd. 
(2) Julia Schmidt, 3828 Wilmington Street 

SAINT. PAUL, MINN.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLUB. (1) Mrs. Pearl Jewell, St. Francis 
Hotel. (2) Mary Skinners, 1319 Grand Avenue 

SALINA, KANS.—ELE MENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Lillian Zeigler, 401% South 10th. 
(2) Susie Petit, La Verne Apt. 205 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Jacksey Miller, 515 W. Elmira Street. (2) 
Mrs. Emily Hooker, St. Anthony Hotel 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Alice Hubner, 
Longfellow School. (2) Ethel Duncing, George 
Peabody School 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CiuB. (1) Vance Lee, Washington School. (2) 
Esther Anderson, Willow-Gien School : 

SAVANNAH, GA.—PRINCIPALS’ AND CON- 
SULTANTS’ CLUB. (1) Mrs. Doris Thomas, 214 
E. 57th Street. (2) Mrs. Alice Arden, 1201 
E. Henry Street 

SEATTLE, sg —PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Heber D Johnson, Ballard High School, 

4th N. W. & W. 65th. (2) Arthur C. Grav- 
He | Fairview School, Roosevelt Way & E. 78th 
treet 

SEATTLE, WASH.—THE Principats’ 5 O'CLOCK 
Strupy Cus. (1) John Sells, 2216 E. 46th Street. 
(2) Arnold Moffitt, 6518 Greenwood 

THE PRINCIPALS’ MONDAY EVENING STUDY 
Cus. (1) Elizabeth Neterer, 10481 Maplewood 
Place. (2) Bertha King, 123 Garfield 

THE PRINCIPALS’ PROFESSIONAL STUDY CLUB. 
(1) Sivert Skotheim, 9271-45th Street S. W 
(2) Homer Davis, 5553-34th N. E. 

















LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


THE PRINCIPALS’ RESEARCH StTuDY CLUB. 
(1) Aaron Van De Vanter, 517 N. 70th Street. 
(2) Bradley Dodge, 4103- 55th Street S. W. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA—-ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Harry H. Foster, Hunt 
School 615-20th Street. (2) Elizabeth Lamar, 
Bryant School, 821-30th Street 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA—ADMINISTRATION CLUB. 
(1) Bertha O. Finch, 3900 Sixth Ave. (2) 
O. S. Knudsen, 510 20th Street 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—WoMEN ADMINISTRATORS 
AND DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION. (1) Gladys D. 
Treth, M.D., 521 W. Washington 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE.—ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Edith H. 
Harmon, 363 Main Street. (2) William Kim- 
ball, 274 Westbrook Street 

SPOKANE, WASH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Marie Fitzgerald, 1418 W. 
Riverside Avenue. (2) George Davis, E. 5723 
Upriver Drive 

STOCKTON, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Hubert Hansen, Grant 
School. (2) Lawrence A. Farrar, Hazelton 


Schoo 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.—MEN PRINCIPALS’ AND SuU- 
PERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Leon Coon, Cen- 
tral High School. (2) Fred Jibson, Board of 
Education 
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TAMPA, FLA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ COUN- 
cIL. (1) Gerald F. Wilson, V. M. Ybor Ele- 
mentary School. (2) Mrs. Frances Fesher, Gary 
Elementary School. 

TOLEDO, OHIO—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ 
CLusB. (1) Bertha Bishop, 2114 Robinwood 
—_ (2) Myrtle M. Best, 1627 Wildwood 


oa 

TULSA, OKLA.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Luther G. Roberson, 
og Madison. (2) Roger Shepherd, 2628 
. 8 

WATERBURY, CONN.—PRINCIPALS’ AsSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Anna M. Skehah, 81 Waterville 
Street. (2) Jennie A. Freney, 121 Waterville 
Street 

WICHITA, KANS.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
cIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Maud Hunts, 327 S. Syca- 
more. (2) Estella Hubanks, 527 S. Hillside 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—PRINCIPALS’ AssociA- 
TION. (1) George A. Johnson, Stanton. (2) 
Mary De Han, 814 N. Jackson Street 

WORCESTER, MASS.—PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Paul T. Corcoran, Df cme School, (2) 
Mary R. Murphy, lesex Avenue School 

Y OUNGSTOWN, GHIO—ORGANIZATION OF ELF- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS (1) J. W. 
Fairbanks, N. Truesdale Avenue. (2) Alice 
Brown, 735 Linwood Avenue 





SUBJECT INDEX 


Administration: actual time given to, 86-90; 
administrative opportunities, 9; budget 
preparation, 82; child growth in relation 
to, 10-11; college courses in, 190, 192-96, 
213-15; danger from details of, 11; de- 
velopment of principalship, 96; effect of 
buildings and equipment upon, 42-53; 
ideal time allotment, 90-92; instructional 
supplies, 77-81; legal status of principal, 
150-64; participation in policy-making, 
82; personnel resources, 54-68; related 
to salary schedules, 36-40; teacher selec- 
tion, 71; textbook selection, 77; trends 
in, 83-84; utilizing community resources, 
ie 

Appendix: college programs in seven in- 
stitutions, 284-300; local procedures in 
selecting principals, 279-83; method of 
survey, 277-78; state certification require- 
ments, 301-10. 

Appraisal: examples of, 113-14; supervision 
thru, 104-108, 112-14. See also Admin- 
istration; Research; Supervision. 

Assistant principals: duties of, 56; need for 
study of, 67; number of, 55; time dis- 
tribution of, 56. See also Personnel re- 
sources. 

Assistant superintendents: See Supervisors. 

Association, National: See Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 

Association, Local: annual dues, 219; evalu- 
ation of, 226; importance of interest in, 
14; meetings of, 220-23; miscellaneous 
activities of, 225; names of, 218; na- 
tional aid to, 226-29; participation in 
general supervisory activities, 97-99; pos- 
sible studies by, 27, 41, 84, 95, 109-10; 
recommendations on, 230-31; relationship 
to school system, 218; size of member- 
ship, 218; supervisory study by, 122; 
topics discussed and studied, 224-25; 
trends in, 229-30; types and area served, 
218-19. 

Associations, State: activities of, 237-38; 
annual dues of, 233; frequency of meet- 
ings, 233-34; importance of interest in, 
14; major committees of, 236; member- 
ship in, 233; names of, 232-33; possible 
studies by, 27; progress of, 240-41; rec- 
ommendations for, 241; relationships to 
national department, 239-40; selection of 
officers, 236; services of, 237; types of 
meetings, 234-36; value of, 238. 


Buildings, School: age of, 47; condition of, 
47-48; number and types of rooms in, 
48-49; number assigned to principal, 46; 
offices in, 50-51; outdoor play space, 49- 
50; relation to quality of program, 49, 
51-52. 


Certification, Principals: certification re. 
quirements, 152-54, 301-10; college 
preparation for, 186-87; legal status of, 
153-54; number of states requiring, 152, 
301-10; period of validity, 152; recom. 
mendations for, 164; relation of college 
preparation to, 27. See also College prepa- 
ration; Standards, Local. 

Children: attention to, in college courses, 
190-216; changing home tasks of, 14; 
community background of, 124; growth 
of, 10; new emphasis on individual dif- 
ferences, 10-11; service to, principal's 
goal, 10-11; supervisory technics for 
studying, 114. See also Curriculum; Par- 
ents; School, Elementary. 

Clerical duties: actual time given to, 86-90; 
effect of building facilities upon, 50-52; 
ideal time allotment, 90-92; impediment 
to supervision, 92-93; reduction of, thru 
personnel resources, 65-68. 

Clerks: maturity and preparation of, 61; 
proportion of schools with, 57; quality 
of, 57. See also Personnel resources. 

Clubs: See Associations, Local. 

College preparation: administration courses, 
192-96; admission requirements, 184; 
amount of, among principals, 25-27; 
certificates issued for, 186; curriculum 
courses, 202-205; enrolments in, 185; 
examples of, 188, 284-99; general edu- 
cation courses, 208-10; guidance courses, 
210-11; length of programs, 183; level 
of offerings, 184; local standards with 
respect to, 140; major purposes of, 184; 
methods courses, 211-12; names of pro- 
grams, 183; meeded emphasis on com- 
munity relationships, 132; overlapping in 
courses, 213-16; preparation for state 
certification, 186-87; principal’s courses, 
200-202; psychology courses, 205; pub- 
lic-relations courses, 212-13; relation of 
certification to, 27; salary schedule re- 
lated to, 36-40; specific content of, 190- 
216; summer session, 187; supervision 
courses, 197-99; tests and measurement 
courses, 205-207; trends in, 188-89, 216; 
types of courses offered, 184-85; types of 
experiences in, 185-86. 

Community: characteristics of, 124-25; com- 
munity surveys in supervision, 117-18; 
importance of quality relationships with, 
131-32; improvement of relationships 
with, 130-31; lay organizations joined by 
principals, 128-29; participation in ac- 
tivities of, 129-30; population of com- 
munities in survey, 123-24; possible new 
interests of principals in, 130; service to, 
principal’s goal, 14-17; superintendents 
opinions on leadership in, 166-67; time 
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allotted to, 125-27; utilization of, in 
curriculum enrichment, 16. 

Cost of living: See Economic status. 

Courses, Professional: See College prepara- 
tion. 

Curriculum: college courses on, 202-205; 
college courses on methods, 211-12; com- 
munity surveys to locate resources, 117- 
18; content of subject areas, 75-76; de- 
termination of time allotments, 71-75; en- 
richment thru community contacts, 16; 
general supervision thru, 97-99; great 
moments in learning, 266-67; instruc- 
tional decisions of principal, 81-82; per- 
plexing changes in, 5; relation of per- 
sonnel resources to, 67-68; selection of 
instructional supplies, 77-81; selection 
of textbooks, 77; specific methods, 76; 
specific supervision thru, 99-104; super- 
vision thru committees on, 97; trends 
toward broad experiences, 15; utilizing 
community resources, 16. 

Custodians: higher standards for, 67; im- 
portance of, 63-64; inadequacy of, 64; 
number assigned to buildings, 64; prin- 
cipal’s legal authority and, 163. See also 
Personnel resources, 


Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals: bulletin of, 250-52; committees of, 
252-53; conferences, 254-56; conventions 
of, 243-45; cooperation with state asso- 
ciations, 239-40, 241; early beginnings of, 
242-43; Editorial Committee members, 4, 
5; membership growth of, 258-61; off- 
cers of, 4; president's message, 6; pro- 
gram of, 261-62; purpose of, 5; special 
bulletins, 253-54; spirit of, 264; staff of, 
256-58; yearbooks of, 245-50. See also 
National Education Association. 

Duties: See Administration; Community; 
Principals, Supervising ; Principals, Teach- 
ing. 


Economic status: additional earnings, 31-32; 
amount needed for essentials, 34; depend- 
ency load, 32-34; earnings related to 
needs, 32-34; professional salary sched- 
ule for principals, 36-40; recent salary 
increases of principals, 30-31; recom- 
mendations on, 41; relation to quality 
supply, 28, 40-41; salaries paid principals 
in 1946-47, 28-30; salary schedules in 
1946-47, 35-36; salary trends compared 
with classroom teachers, 35-36, 38-39. See 
also Legal status of principals. 

Enrolment, School: by city size, 44-45; fac- 

tors affecting, 46; recommended size of, 

53; regional differences in, 44-46; size 

related to salaries, 36-41; supervisory ac- 

tivities related to, 99-104; trends in, 51- 

52; under supervising principals, 44; un- 

der teaching principals, 44. See also Build- 

ings, School; School, Elementary. 
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Examinations: See Certification, Principals; 
Standards, Local. 


Future of principalship: bold thinking, 272- 
73; clarification of local status needed, 
83-84; cooperation with classroom teach- 
ers, 265; great moments in education, 
266-67; human engineering, 275; imple- 
mentation of growth, 268; leadership, 
270-71; meeting the challenge, 276; na- 
tional spirit, 264; quality education, 269- 
70; teacher development, 271-72; techni- 
cal skills, 273-74; tone of school, 263. 
See also Goals for principals. 


General supervisors: See Supervisors. 

Goals for principals: challenge of, 18; fu- 
ture of principalship, 263-76; parental 
interest, 17-18; school related to com- 
munity life, 14-17; school serving chil- 
dren, 10-11; staff growing in service, 
12-14; value of, 10. See also Department 
of Elementary School Principals; Inserv- 
ice education. 


Inservice education: activities of principals 
in, 168-79; actual time given to, 93-94; 
lay magazines, 176-78; miscellaneous ac- 
tivities of, 178-79; most stimulating ex- 
periences in, 173-74; neglect of, 179-81; 
percent of principals engaging in, 170; 
professional books, 174-75; professional 
magazines, 175-76, 177; qualities consid- 
ered essential by superintendents, 165-68; 
reading experiences, 174-78; superin- 
tendent’s programs of, 168; thru na- 
tional conferences, 254-56; thru super- 
visory study and research, 122. See also 
College preparation. 

Internship: See College preparation; Rec- 
ommendations, Editorial Committee. 


Janitors: See Custodians. 


Laymen: community relationships of prin- 
cipals, 123-32; cooperative relationships 
with, 15; organizations of, joined by 
principals, 128-29. See also Community; 
Parents. 

Legal status of principals: definition of 
principalship, 151-52; lack of clarity in, 
163-64; miscellaneous legislative protec- 
tion, 156; powers and duties, 157-63; re- 
lationship to classroom teachers, 162-63; 
relationship to superintendent, 159-62; 
relationships with pupils and patrons, 
163; retirement protection, 156; tenure, 
154-56. See also Administration; Eco- 
nomic status; Supervision. 


National Education Association: Committee 
on Economic Status of the Teacher, 34; 
date of organization, 19; inservice growth 
thru conventions of, 170; minimum and 
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maximum salaries proposed, 38; national 
department's relation to, 242-43, 246-47, 
251, 254, 256-57, 260; professional read- 
ing of principals, 175, 176; salary sur- 
veys of, 30, 35-36. 


Offices: efficiency and condition of, 50; 
equipment of, 50-51; number of rooms in, 
50; trends in, 52. See also Buildings, 
School. 


Parents: changed conditions in homes, 14- 
15; conferences with, 17-18; cooperative 
planning with, 14-17; early home tasks 
of children, 14; enlisting support of, 
17-18; expectations of, 10; gap between 
school and home, 14; necessity of inform- 
ing, 15-17; principal’s legal authority and, 
163. See also Community; Laymen. 

Parent-teacher associations: See Community ; 
Laymen; Parents. 

Personal characteristics: See Principals, Su- 
pervising; Principals, Teaching. 

Personnel resources: assistant principals, 
55-56; classroom teachers, 55-56; impor- 
tance of, to principal's efficiency, 65-67; 
janitors and engineers, 63-64; school 
clerks, 56-61; special assistants assigned 
to buildings, 62-63; special assistants 
available on call, 61-62; types needed, 
64-65. See also Custodians; Staff; Teach- 
ers, Classroom. 

Principals, Supervising: additional earnings 
of, 31-32; age of, 21-23; assistant prin- 
cipals of, 55-56; building conditions, 47- 
48; classroom teachers under, 54-55; 
college preparation of, 26; community ac- 
tivities of, 123-32; dependency load, 32- 
34; early development of, 96; educa- 
tional experience of, 23-25; effective su- 
pervisory technics of, 98, 101, 102-104; 
general status in school systems, 69-70; 
ideal time distribution for, 90-92; income 
related to needs, 32-34; janitors and engi- 
neers under, 63-64; marital status of, 32, 
33; membership in lay organizations, 
128-29; number and types of rooms un- 
der, 48-49; number of schools under, 46; 
offices of, 50-51; percent engaging in 
general supervision, 97-98; personnel 
needs of, 64-65; professional salary 
schedule for, 36-40; recent salary in- 
creases, 30-31; salaries paid in 1946-47, 
28-30; salary schedules in 1946-47, 35- 
36; school clerks, 56-61; sex of, 19-20; 
size of schools under, 44-46; special as- 
sistants assigned to, 62-63; special assist- 
ants on call, 61-62; specific role in school 
system, 70-84; time allotment to super- 
visory functions, 104-108; time distribu- 
tion, 86-90; total hours at school, 85-86; 
types of schools under, 42-44; years in 
education, 23-24; years in principalship, 

25; years of classroom experience, 24-25. 
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Principals, Teaching: additional earnings of, 
31-32; age of, 22-23; assistant princi- 
pals of, 55-56; building conditions, 47. 
48; classroom teachers under, 54-55; 
college preparation of, 26; community 
activities of, 123-32; dependency load, 
32-34; earnings related to needs, 32-34; 
educational experience of, 24-25; effective 
supervisory technics of, 99, 102-104; gen- 
eral status in school system, 69-70; ideal 
time distribution for, 90-92; janitors and 
engineers under, 63-64; marital status of, 
32, 33; membership in lay organizations, 
128-29; number and types of rooms un- 
der, 48-49; number of schools under, 47; 
offices of, 50-51; percent engaging in 
general supervision, 97-98; personnel 
needs of, 64-65; professional salary sched- 
ule for, 36-40; recent salary increases, 
30-31; salaries paid in 1946-47, 28-30; 
salary schedules in 1946-47, 35-36; school 
clerks, 56-61; sex of, 20; size of schools 
under, 44-46; special assistants assigned 
to, 62-63; special assistants on call, 61- 
62; specific role in school system, 70-84; 
time allotment to supervisory functions, 
104-108; time distribution, 86-90; total 
hours at school, 85-86; types of schools 
under, 42-44; years in education, 24; 
years in principalship, 25; years of class- 
room experience, 24-25. 

Professional growth: See Inservice educa- 
tion. 

Professional leadership: as a supervisory 
function, 104-108; democracy in, 11; ex- 
amples of supervision thru, 118-20; im- 
portance of, 270-71; opportunities ahead, 
9; qualities of successful principals, 167; 
related to school size, 42, 51-52; relation 
to building facilities, 51-52; relation to 
quality of education, 18; superintendents’ 
opinions on, 69-70; use of personnel re- 
sources in, 54-68. 

Professional reading: See Inservice educa- 
tion. 


Recommendations, Editorial Committee: 
buildings, enrolment and facilities, 52-53; 
community relationships, 131-32; eco- 
nomic status of principals, 41; future of 
the principalship, 276; general college 
programs for principals, 189; general 
phases of supervision, 109-10; general 
status of principal in school system, 84; 
inservice education, 181; local principals 
associations, 230-31; local standards for 
principalship, 148-49; personal character- 
istics of principals, 27; personnel re- 
sources necessary, 67-68; specific content 
of college courses, 216; specific phases of 
supervision, 121-22; state principals asso- 
ciations, 241; state standards and legal 
status of principalship, 164; time dis- 
tribution of principals’ activities, 95. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Research: as a function of supervision, 104; 
examples of supervisory, 116-18; general 
supervision thru, 97-99; methods used 
in yearbook, 277-78; needed studies of 
principal’s legal status, 164; needed stud- 
ies of supervision, 110; supervisory time 
allotted to, 105-108. 


Salaries: See Economic status. 

School, Elementary: assistant principals in, 
55-56; building conditions, 46-48; com- 
munity relations of, 15; cooperation with 
parents, 17; friendliness in, 18; human 
relationships in, 11; importance of spirit 
in, 263; individual differences of pupils, 
10-11; play space, 49-50; recommended 
type and organization, 52-53; size of, 
44-46; types of, 42-44; types of rooms 
in, 48-49. 

Special supervisors: See Supervisors. 

Staff: assistant principals, 55-56; com- 
munity study by, 16; cooperation with 
parents, 18; cooperation with supervisors, 
13; general supervision thru, 97; group 
planning by, 13; growth of, principals’ 
goal, 12-14; growth thru cooperation, 
12; selection and assignment of, 71; size 
and types of personnel, 54-68; special 
assistants assigned to buildings, 62-63; 
special assistants on call, 61-62; types of 
help needed, 64-65. 


Standards, Local: abilities appraised, 143; 


age, 136; characteristics of recent ap- 
pointees, 146; examinations used, 142-43; 
experience, 136-40; making effective, 146- 
48; personal qualities, 136, 138; prepara- 
tion required, 140; recruitment of prin- 
cipals, 133-35; relation of college prepa- 
ration to, 27; relation to salaries, 40; 
selection of principals, 135-43; sex, 136; 
systematic plans for selecting principals, 
142-43, 279-83. See also Certification, 
Principals; College preparation; Legal 
status of principals. 


Standards, State: See Certification, Princi- 


pals. 


Status of principalship: budget preparation, 


82; cooperation with supervisors, 13; 
democratic basis of, 14; enrolment and 
buildings in relation to, 51-52; in mak- 
ing specific decisions within building, 
70-84; in the school system, 69-84; new 
Opportunities, 9-10; number of schools 
under, 46-47; participation in policy 
making, 82; personal characteristics of 
Principals, 19-27; personnel necessary to 
improve, 64-67; trends in recent past, 26- 
27. See also Administration; Economic 
status; Legal status of principals; Per- 
sonnel resources ; Supervision. 


Superintendents of schools: attention to, in 


college courses, 194; community rela- 
tionships of principals, 132; considera- 
tion of internship plan by, 27; coopera- 
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tion with principals in planning salary 
schedules, 40; examples of procedures 
used in selecting principals, 279-83; in- 
service training of principals, 168-81; 
legal status of principal and, 159-62; 
local standards in selecting principals, 
133-49; necessity of studying principal- 
ship, 27; planning of building facilities, 
53; professional role of principal in 
school system, 69-70, 83-84; providing 
personnel resources for principals, 65-68 ; 
relation to local principals association, 
218; statements on principal's legal status, 
164; successful principals as viewed by, 
165-68; time distribution of principals, 
95. 


Supervision: actual time given to, 86-90; 


basic skill of future principals, 274; col- 
lege preparation for, 197-99; determining 
content of school program, 75-76; deter- 
mining methods, 76; determining time 
allotments, 71-75; examples of appraisal 
in, 113-14; examples of professional lead- 
ership, 118-20; examples of technical aid 
in, 115-16; gains and dangers in, 108- 
109; ideal time allotment, 90-92; instruc- 
tional decisions within building, 81-82; 
laissez-faire type of, 120-21; most effec- 
tive general activities in, 98-99; most 
effective technics of, with school, 102- 
104; professionalization of, 120-21; 
specific phases of, 99-122; technics of, for 
whole school system, 97; technics of, 
within school, 103. See also Children; 
Curriculum; Research. 


Supervisors: authority of assistant superin- 


tendents, 81; changing status of, 83; co- 
operative assistance with inservice growth 
of staff, 13; how principals become, 96; 
instructional authority within buildings, 
81-82; instructional decisions within 
buildings, 81-82; need for study of rela- 
tionships with, 84. See also Personnel 
resources. 


Teachers, Classroom: community study by, 


16; cooperation in supervisory activities, 
119-20; cooperation with future princi- 
pals, 265; group planning by, 13-14; 
growth under democratic leadership, 12; 
improvement thru committee service, 101; 
inservice growth of principals thru co- 
operation with, 168-74, 178-79; legal 
status of principal and, 162-63; number 
in typical schools, 54-55; participation 
in determining school program, 71-81; 
principal's legal authority and, 162; pro- 
viding materials for, 101; salaries of, 
related to principals’ salaries, 35-40; su- 
pervision as helping on problems of, 101; 
supervisory conferences with, 115-16; 
teacher development in the future, 271- 
72; technical supervisory aid to, 115-16. 


Teaching experience: See Certification, 
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Principals; Principals, Supervising; Prin- 
cipals, Teaching; Recommendations, Edi- 
torial Committee. 

Time distribution: assistant principals, 56; 
changing trends in, 94-95; community 
activities, 125-27, 131-32; general char- 
acter of, 86-90; ideal type of, 90-92; 
impediments to ideal time distribution, 
92-93; recommendations for, 95; super- 
visory allotment compared with super- 
visory activities, 112-13; to self-improve- 
ment and relaxation, 93-94; to super- 
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visory functions, 104-108; total hours 
principals spend at school, 85-86. See also 
Administration; Clerical duties; Com. 


munity; Supervision. 
Types of schools: See School, Elementary, 


Yearbook: plan of, 8; purposes of, 5; survey 
procedure used, 277-78; topics, commit. 
tees, and consultants of past volumes, 
245-50. See also Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 








